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filerer WYetel 
Salaries 


From ClerkKships and 


Mechanics to Advertising Mana- 
gers—From Small Salaries to 
$1,200.00—$6,000.00 a Year. 





-BY GEORGE Hi. 


The most remarkable business condition today is the con- 
tinued growth of advertising. 

As a vocation, probably no other line can compare with 
it, since it promises rich rewards for those who are ambitious 
and willing to qualify. 

As a matter of fact the demand for competent ad writers 
and managers is now much greater than in 1904 or any 
previous year. 

The years of flood tide in every branch of commerce and 
trade are largely responsible for the enormous advertising in- 
crease, and this alone would make room for new workers, 
but of even greater importance is the added fact that the 
business world is rapidly finding out that modern advertis- 
ing, backed up by an intelligent knowledge of money- 
making management, is the surest way to quick wealth. 

All authorities practically agree that from 60 to 70 per 
cent. of all money spent for advertising is largely wasted 
because the copy is badly prepared and generally unattractive. 

Year by year this percentage of loss is decreasing, but it is 
still several times more than it should be, and until the corps 
of trained specialists is greatly multiplied, there will be count- 
less opportunities for young men and women to enter the 
field at salaries from $25.00 to $100.00 a week and even 
more. 

Another remarkable fact is that while business colleges 
everywhere train young men and women for bookkeeping 
and other positions at small salaries, yet not one of these 
institutions is prepared to create skilled ad writers. 

More than that, the Powell System of correspondence in- 
struction gives at a minimum of expense far better and more 
practical advertising skill than would be possible in any 
other way. 


Powell graduates fill the best positions in every state, and 
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POWELL. 


scores of them are conducting their own offices. Men for- 
merly drudging for $20.00 a week as mechanics now earn 
$5,000.00 a year as ad writers. Clerks and other subordi- 
nates formerly toiling for $10.00 and $12.00 now enjoy 
advertising incomes from $25.00 up. 

For those who long to conduct offices of their own, it will 
be interesting to note that a young lady completed my system 
of instruction last year and was soon doing about $1,000.00 
worth of work per month. This year she is doing over 
$4,000.00 in the same period, which shows the ever-increas- 
ing and substantial importance of this great vocation. 

Ambitious workers desiring to investigate the great oppor- 
tunity and the superiority of the Powell System—the only 
one enthusiastically endorsed by the great publishers and 
experts—should send for my two free books— 

My Prospectus and "Net Results," the moé explanatory in 
existence, merely address me 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
1603 Temple Court, New York 


TAUGHT TO BEAT EXPERTS. 
Naturally it takes quite an 
extended stretch of imagination 
to believe that one is able in 
one year to take up the study 
of advertising, take part in an 
advertising contest, and win out § 
in competition with noted men 
in the business, conduct two fi 
successful advertising cam- ff 
paigns and become advertising 
manager of a daily paper. \ 
These are the actual accom- 
plishments in my case, and due 
entirely to the Powell System. 
It is my belief that any person 
who makes up his mind to study 
advertising, and who “hustles 
while he waits,” can do as 
have. Sincerely yours, 
WM. SATTELBERG, 





Washington, Pa. 
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If you will lend your copy of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE to some friend who is not already 
a reader of it, or if you will tell him of its merits, you will be conferring a favor on both your friend 
and the publishers; and you will also feel that sense of satisfaction which comes to everyone who has 


done a good deed, 


The Popular Magazine 


FOR NOVEMBER will be so uniformly strong that-it is hard-to 
pick out any stories worthy of special mention. Among numerous 
other interesting features, however, you will find 





The Western Ocean Pirate, - - - by Cutcliffe Hyne 


One of a new series entitled ‘‘The Trials of Commander McTurk,” by the 
author of the ‘‘Captain Kettle” stories. 


The Man Who Did Not Commit Suicide, - by Edward Marshall 


A Novelette. How a gang of Wall Street buccaneers caught a Tartar. 


The Mysterious Heathwole, - : by Howard Fitzalan 


A Serial (new). The tale of a man with_a motor boat, who considered 
himself superior to the law and proceeded to act on that theory. 


The Emancipation of Slim, - - by B. M. Bower 


The first of a new series of fascinating tales of ranch life, by the author of 
“Chip, of the Flying U.” 


The Law and the Lawless, - - by Richmond Arundel 


A Novelette. The intensely dramatic story of a struggle with the Steel Trust. 


The Girl of the Third Army, - by George Bronson-Howard 
A war correspondent’s adventures in Manchuria. 


In addition to the foregoing, there are three other fine serials 
and a wide variety of short stories. You can’t afford to miss the 
November PoPULAR MAGAZINE. 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 
can be obtained from newsdealers 
everywhere. Price,!Oc.a copy. It is 
issued on the tenth day of each month 


STREET 2 SMITH, 79 to 89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Ainslee’s 


‘“‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 


FOR NOVEMBER 








The November number of AInsLEe’s will be the best that we 
have published this year. It has been made up chiefly with the 
idea of furnishing our readers a wide variety of short stories of the 
kind in which a strong, vital, full-blooded interest predominates. 
Our aim every month is to present a list of fiction in which there 
is not a single dull page. Of the November number we are sure 
that it will be said that every page is brimming over with 
interest. 

We wish to add here that we are almost ready to make announce- 
ment of some matters that will be of the highest importance to 
magazine readers. These announcements will probably come 
in the December number. 


In the November number Miss Marie Van Vorst’s new serial, 
“The Warreners,”’ will be continued. The second installment 
fully sustains the extraordinary interest in this remarkable study 
which the opening chapters aroused. 


The author of the novelette is Miss Geraldine Bonner, who 
has the distinction of having written ‘‘The Pioneer,” one of the 
best selling books of the year. The new story, ‘‘The Castle- 
court Diamond Case,” is a mystery tale, with a striking plot, 
well developed and most interesting. 


The number will also contain another of Joseph C. Lincoln’s 
characteristic stories, ‘‘His Native Heath’’; an absorbing auto- 
mobile story by Robert E. MacAlarney, entitled ‘‘In the Garage’; 
a remarkably strong and original. story by Eleanor A. Hallowell, 
“The Second Best’’; a fine story of the West by Joseph Blethen, 
‘“‘The Journalists’’; one of Alaska called ‘‘The Test of the Wil- 
derness,”’ by Ada W. Anderson. Mrs. Wilson Woodrow will 
continue her brilliant ‘‘Conversations with Egeria.’’ 


One of the special features will be.a delightful Thanksgiving 
tale entitled ‘‘Not According to Schedule,’’ by Mary Stewart 
Cutting. 


Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) will have a timely 
and striking essay on ‘‘The Social Power of Ambassadors,”’ and 
Lady Broome will discuss some new phases of American and 
English society. 
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OU have all probably experienced 
the pleasure of a drive in the 
country on a crisp morning in fall. You 
can remember how fresh and sweet the 
air was, how beautiful the woods on 
either side of the road, blazing in all 
their autumn finery, what a brave, ex- 
hilarating music the jingling harness 
made, and what a delightful thing life 
was at such a time. If you think, you 
will also remember other things not so 
delightful—a little white sign gleaming 
through the trees, two shining steel 
rails that crossed the road. You will 
remember how you checked your horse 
just in time, perhaps. How it stood 
there, testive and trembling, while you 
listened to a dull, thunderous rumble 
in the distance, rapidly growing louder. 
You remember the furious train that 
roared past you, with its trail of dust 
and smoke and flying cinders. For a 
moment you held hard on the reins, 
listening, as the roar of the flying mon- 
ster grew fainter, reflecting what would 
have happened had you not heeded the 
distant rumble chilled and 
shuddering in spite of the brightness 


of the morning. 


in time; 


@aA. 


HIS is a common experience. .No 
one can drive much along the E 
country roads in the United States with- 
out meeting it, for grade crossings are 
in the 


everywhere. And everywhere 
United States they take their yearly toll 
of flesh and blood. You do not know, 
perhaps, how heavy that toll is, what a 


menace to life the grade crossing is. 
The United States and Russia have this 
in common—that they permit them. 
What a sacrifice to human life they 
mean will be realized if you read the 
article dealing with the subject in next 


month’s issue of SMITH’s. 
Qa. 


OME time ago we told you that 
SmitH’s would never attack in- 
dividuals; that we believed that it could 
best serve the public by pointing out 
ways for advancement rather than tear- 
This 
article points out an evil and how it may 
be remedied. It will bring home to you 
the fact that the grade crossing is a 
relic of barbarism, and will show you 
that its abolition from the face of the 
country involves no political questions, 


ing down established reputations. 


no new doctrines, no changes that could 
If Mr. Coch- 
rane’s article arouses a real interest and 


possibly harm anyone. 


feeling on the subject in even a small 


percentage of its readers, the grade 
crossing is doomed, and SmitnH’s will 
have done more real service to the pub- 
lic than if it had shown a dozen public 
men to be scoundrels or proved that any 
number of mine owners had lied to the 
people about the value of their prop- 
erty. 


SA. 


ICTION, as regards its power to 
hold and interest the reader, may 
be divided roughly into two classes. 


-One kind depends for its drawing force 
































WHAT THE EDITOR HAS TO SAY—Contiaued. 


on the charm and humanity of the char- 
acters and atmosphere. The other kind 


holds through the sheer power of a mys- - 


terious and intricate plot. When ‘a story 


turns up that combines both these qual- _ 


ities, you may expect for it an in- 
stantaneous and widespread popularity. 
We are going to give you such a story 
in Smitu’s for December. Kate Jor- 
dan, the author, is already well known 
“to everyone who reads magazines, and 
her novel, “Time, the Comedian,” pub- 
lished this fall, has won distinction 
among a throng of rivals. It was the 
merit of this story that led us to secure 
some of her work for SmitH’s Maca- 
ZINE. In “Rosanna Eden, Bookseller,” 
which she has written for us and which 
will appear in two parts, commencing 
with the December number, you will 
meet with a charming woman, whose 
sole possession is a library, a number 
of people in all stages of society, rang- 
ing from a groom to a wealthy gentle- 
man engaged in a mysterious and eager 
quest for an old copy of “Swinton’s At- 
las of the World.” Why they wanted 
the geography, where it was, what hap- 
pened in the struggle for its possession, 
and how the woman fared in her busi- 
ness as_ bookseller—to tell you these 
“Ro- 
is a story that 


things would be to spoil a treat. 
sanna Eden, Bookseller,” 
everyone will be discussing in a month 


or so. 


@A. 


HERE will be a number of splen- 
did short stories in the December 
number of SmituH’s, but two of them 
we wish to call your attention to. “The 
Little Old Maid of the Brunswick,” by 
Edmund Russell, is something that no 


woman can read without a thrill of pity 
and interest. It presents the problem of 
the unselfish woman who is elbowed to 
one side and: treated cruelly because of 
her qualities of self-effacement and al- 
truism—and it solves the problem, too, 
and shows how one woman, at least, 
avoided such a condition. The other 
story, “Katie’s ‘Manuscrit,’” by Ed- 
ward Fitz-Gerald, is the tale of a poor 
little waif who found the manuscript of | 
a celebrated author. It has in it real 
tenderness and real humor, for it will 
move as well as amuse you. 


@a. 


OR many years the project of build- 
ing a flying machine and navigat- 
ing the air has been regarded as alto- 
gether chimerical and impossible. In 
the meantime, various people have been 
silently and diligently working at the 
problem. When, at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, and still more recently in New 
York, people actually saw dirigible air 
ships navigate the ether above them, 
their sense of the probable received a 
shock, and they realized that an age of 
wonders is at hand. How near that age 
of wonders is, and how practical flying 
machines have become, is told in the 
article, “Flying Machines That Really 
Fly,” to appear next month in this 
magazine. The article will contain a 
great many surprises for you. Besides 
this, there is an interesting astronom- 
ical paper, entitled “Photographing the 
Heavens.” 


@Aa. 


6¢-°HE BROKEN ENGAGE- 
MENT” is the subject that 
Lilian Bell has chosen to write about 



































WHAT THE EDITOR HAS TO SAY—Contiaued. 


It is a seri- 


in next month’s SmiTH’s. 
ous and delicate subject, and whether 
you have been a party to a broken en- 
gagement or not, you will appreciate 
the practical wisdom and understanding 


displayed in this For those 
women who are happily engaged, or still 
fancy-free, or married, there is an arti- 
cle on “The Molding of Beauty from 
Within,” fashion department 
which is one of the prominent features 


To institute a good 


paper. 


and a 


of the magazine. 
fashion department is no light task. It 
means getting hold of the latest modes 
from Paris at the earliest possible date. 
It means securing an expert who can 
describe the garments and tell how they 
are made, so that they will be within 
the reach of every woman with a sew- 
ing machine. It also means the secur- 
ing of special artists who can show 
our readers what the garments look like 
when they are made. Next month we 
will present the latest and most ex- 
clusive designs for the winter, and our 


dressmaking specialist will tell how the 


gowns can be secured at reasonable 
prices. 

SA. 
department or 
SmitH’s Maca- 


E have no joke 

funny page in 
ZINE; but, at the. same time, if you 
glance through it, you will find a great 
many paragraphs to make you laugh. 
They are all original with SmitnH’s. We 
don’t borrow from other publications, 
but we are in touch with every humor- 
ist of note in the country, and we get 
the best and newest jokes and witti- 
cisms. Lying on the editorial desk at 
this moment is a little pile of clippings, 
all cut from periodicals devoted to hu- 
mor exclusively. They all contain jokes 
recent numbers of 


borrowed from 


Smitn’s. You will get the jokes much 
sooner, when they are still fresh, by 
looking for them in SmitH’s. We have 
no space to tell you much more at pres- 
are pictures, serials, 


ent, but there 


stories and articles galore, all worth 
talking about, coming to you in the 


December issue. 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Reach Out For Success 


Don’t blame anyone but yourself 
if you are in the same position. 
you were a year ago. 





We will positively teach you the advertising 
business by correspondence. 


Of What Use is Advertising to the Average Man? 


Your opportunity for advancement is just as good now as it ever 
was or ever will be, pr ovided you prepare yourself for advancement. 

With our training yo ung men from small towns and villages have 
gone to large cities to fill positions in the advertising departments. 
Others have remained at home and increased their salaries by hand- 
ling the advertising of home merchants. 

Clerks held down for years by routine work in large stores, have 
left their ‘‘stuffy positions’? and become managers. 

Sons of succes sful merchants have made themselves indispensable 
to their fathers’ businesses. 

Hundreds of merchants now better know how to build up their 
business through correct advertising. 

We have taught men and women already in the advertising busi- 
ness and made their claim on the profession more secure than ever. 

We have helped bright young men in every position of importance 
by adding the knowledge of this important factor, which has proved 
the stepping stone to every future success. 

All this is the result of the proper instruction in advertising. We 
have been doing it thoroughly, practically, exclusively by mail. 
These benefits should be taken advantage of by you. 

Advertising is both a calling and an education. It not only helps 
a man in his present position, but it is a big help to a better 
position. 

You need this instruction, regardless of what your call- 
ing may be, and regardless of whether you intend to de- 
vote your life to its practical application or not. 

Knowledge of publicity helps to broaden your 
ideas, qualifies you to grasp your present duties 
with more intelligence and with greater capa- 
bility. 

Enter your name on the coupon and we will 
send you our beautiful 45-page prospectus to- 
gether with all the evidence that you 
need to give you a thorough under- 
standing of what you can expect to 
learn from us. 


Page-Davis Company 


Address co Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Either Office :( 150 Nassau St., New York 
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FREE BOOKS—READ CAREFULLY 


We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, 52 sets of bodks worth $16.00 a 
set. As one who reads you will be interested in this offer. Read carefully, for this 
is a rare opportunity, and one that will not occur again. In 
taking stock we find on hand a few sets of the 


Makers of History 


32 magnificent volumes, of which the bindings are slightly 
rubbed—not enough to impair their real value, but sufficient to 

vent their shipment as perfect stock—at the regular price of 
B52 and $48 per set. There being only 52 of these sets, we 
shall not rebind, but have decided to let them go for half-price, 
upon easy monthly payments, and to give away with each of 
these 52 sets FREE one set of Shakespeare’s Complete Works 
in 8 magnificent volumes worth $16 per set. 

The ‘‘Makers of History’? are the most entertaining and 
instructive friends you could possibly have in your home, Each 
volume is a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their 
time made things happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 
32 volumes. No set of books published can compare in interest 
or instruction with the ‘‘Makers of History.”” They are as 
absorbing as anything you can imagine. They are the kind of 
books that keep people up late reading. Once you start to read 
any of these volumes you dislike to stop until the book is fin- 
ished. Hundreds of thousands know and own these books. 
Their sale is ever increasing, because they are real books to be 
read and enjoyed—not to be put away and never looked at. 

Read coupon carefully ; price is cut in halves. You 
take no risk. After examination, if books are not found to be 
satisfactory, return them at our expense. Remember, these sets 
are as good as new for all practical purposes, We guarantee the 
interiors are not injured. 
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—_— Ks, Less than Description of the Free Shakespeare 
4 Cents a It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies, all the Poems and Sonnets, 
am VOlume .i4 embraces a History of the Early Drama, an Exhaustive Biography, 






Shapespeare’s Will, In- 
troducton toeach Play, 
































































































We Recommend the Special Library Binding j\3ex to Characters, 
Glossary of Obsolete TITLES OF BOOKS 
‘ ords,Numesof Actors | wijtiam the Conqueror 
Free Eight Volumes Shakespeare Coupon arenes Das. Neves an | Alexander the Great 
, 
each Play,etc.,etc. from aha Great 
Harpers History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York oe. rem ba Collier, | Cyrus the Great 
You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the H <i Rickabteos, Genghis Khan 
MAKERS OF HISTORY Ver Plank, and Hudson. on 
32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the ‘*X"’ beside it. ‘Patni ey P eras r 
. I will f aries I. 
ff 1 decide te Keep the books’: follows: $1.00 affer I examine George Long Duyckink | Josephine 
them, and $1.50 a month for eleven months. Many full- e illus- + le Le wy mate 
trations, including por- ernando 
. I will . 9 rs 
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l examine them, and $2.00 a month for eleven months. spearean actors and _ |Louis Phil 
actresses, and scenes |Queen Elizabeth 
‘ It is ner mhesigion om 0 oe pase Dee brig ee of sey: from the plays taken Cleopatra 
. tl * ."" to m appr , 
and if 1 ‘decide. nee to haep’ the bonke Tami to jean tats to you, ao a “we Boy- ferpacet of Anjou 
charges collect. If I decide to keep the books, 1 am to pay you for e zallery. vol- le 
the “Makers of History” and you are to present the “Shakespeare” to umes. Handsomely and Darius the Great 
me of cost. durably bound in fine Peter the Great 
NAME cheek, gilt tops, wa Sanetbal 
° etteri an ero 
STREET Stamping. Eosanins 
rtense 
CITY OR TOWN Order to-day—to- | Madame Roland 
STATE morrow may be too /Henry IV. 
SMITH’S NOV. late. Only 52 Sets will fer ph Bonaparte 
= be given away. Charles H 
‘2 chard Ill. 
Harpers History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York, N. Y, iMary Queen of scots 
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Photo by Baker Art Gallery, “ zs sem 
Columbus, Ohio MISS PERCITA WEST 
Last season Robert Edeson’s leading lady in ‘‘Strong Heart’ 
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MISS LOUISE RUTTE R 
In the **Heir to the Hoorah” 
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MISS IVY TROUTMAN 
The ‘Athletic Girl” in ‘The College Widow” 
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MISS DOROTHY HOLT 
In 





by Armstrong, Boston 
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MISS MARIE CAHILL 
In ‘The College Widow” 
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Boston 


Photo by Marceau, 





Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N.Y. 


MISS ADELE CARSON 
A member of Miss Edna May's Company in ‘‘The Catch cf the Season’ 





























Photo by Hall, N. Y. 

















MISS VIRGINIA STAUNTON 
A smiling member of the ‘‘Rollicking Girl’ Company 
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MISS DOROTHY PAGE 
With McIntire and Heath in ‘‘The Ham Tree” 
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~ MISS LOVELL TAYLOR 
With ‘Easy Dawson,” a new comedy, in which Raymond Hitchcock is starring 
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MISS PAULINE HUNTLEY 
With ‘The Prince of Pilsen” 
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MISS NELLIE M COY 


ith the ‘“‘Earl and the Girl 
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WHOM GOD HATH JOINED 
By Emory J. Haynes, D.D. 


tg very rarely, does a clergyman attend a sad 
wedding. It is all laughter and song as he in later 
years reviews the thousand couples trooping along 
memory land. The glow of those happy hours lingers on 
his sunset sky, to make his age glad without regret. Well- 
nigh the whole race, and in every age, has regarded a wed- 
ding as a religious occasion, the rejoicing as a worshipful 
pleasure in which gratitude to God had a large place. Few 
are they who have been wed without a prayer. The sudden 
turn from the festal to the devout thought, the laughter 
hushed and the soul quickly reverent, is a most impressive 
sight. And few are they who have begun life’s journey from 
that altar but have left behind a mother, a father, a sister, a 
brother, still bowing, mavbe sobbing, at that altar, asking 
God's blessing on the pair. 

A wedding is as far removed from the mating of birds 
and beasts as this creature with a soul is above the animal 
who has no soul. There are, the naturalist tells us, lairs and 
dens in the jungle, but these are not homes. Man can under- 
staifd the lion, who is true to his mate, they say. But the 
lion cannot comprehend man’s loyal love for the woman 
whom God gave him. To this tremendous force—the 
mightiest thing on earth except the moral sense—the Creator 
chose to intrust the life of the race. He surely could not 
have left such a weighty thing without its laws. The moral 
sense is its rightful master. Is it not perjury to break that 
oath of love, the wedding vow? Did they not plainly vow, 
calling God to witness, to take each other “for better, for 
worse”? They made oath that, “forsaking all other,” they 
would keep to each other until death parted them. Can we 
respect a liar? The faithless do not seem to look at things 
as they are. The man who should call him a liar at his 
club he would strike. Let us print it for his eye, the untrue 
husband: “You are a liar, and a mean liar. It is to a 
woman’s heart that you lie.” And it is a most wholesome 
duty to the State, just now, to call gallantries by the Puri- 
tan, not Cavalier, name. The great Teacher of ethics put it 
so, only absolving the innocent victim from the sacred vow. 
By what lesser authority shall we go? What tinker of 
morals has ever improved on His morals? Shall God’s law 
be adapted or adopted ? 

What shall the unhappily wed do? Try to be better men 
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and women, and then find the law their defense and delight. 
Is not this a rational cure? Is it hopeless? Then there are, 
you think, some hopelessly wicked, some who cannot repent, 
some who are beyond the cure of God’s grace? There is 
no such soul of man on earth. 

The true religion 1s one of hope for all. Certainly it is 
not easy for the bad to become good. There is a cross to be 
lifted, heavy, sorely heavy. But the cross of trying to do 
right—oh, how sure the fact in history !—is so much lighter 
than the fiery crown of a devilish spirit persisted in to the 
end. Ask the divorced heart of its undying misery. It 
comes in dreams of the night. It echoes in the laugh of a 
child. It flashes, like a tongue of flame, from a sunlit cloud, 
when one least expects it. An old picture, a scrap of a letter, 
the sound of a voice, and the iron goes through the soul. 
Thank Heaven it is so! We need not be apprehensive over- 
much as to the increase of divorce. Its awful punishment 
is no secret. Men and women shudder at the thought. 
Therefore hundreds wisely choose to suffer ; they repent, they 
beg forgiveness, they strive to do better, all in the sacred 
secrecy of two poor hearts. They can, and do, forgive; and, 
loving on, help each other back to heaven. 

The happiness of the wedding day should increase to the 
very end. Each is bourd to be careful to preserve the charm 
of health. The strength of each should be a common care. 
To repair the hurts and calamities of life with all expedi- 
tion possible should be the effort of both parties, lest one or 
the other be disfigured by them. Sometimes it is the man, 
sometimes it is the woman, who is the more cast down by 
ills. The stronger should take most of the load, then, lest 
the other be broken and less attractive in body or spirit, or 
both. Each should watch the beauty of the other, lest it 
lessen. There is no other object of human effort that is 
nobler. To such hearts the wrinkle of age would be no 
blemish, nor the scar of disease a defacement. 

Man should weigh it well that woman is more sensitive, 
more spirited, better educated than in early history. Her de- 
velopment has been wonderful, since Christianity gave her 
emancipation. He who forgets that, and relies on her sub- 
missive nature, who himself yields to the natural masculine 
disposition to command, will meet trouble. He will, at least, 
inflict exquisite misery. If she is of martyr stuff, there will 
be no explosion, but the noblest of suffering. If she does 
not submit, the wrath of this superior creature will be 
terrible. 

Happy is he who can say: ‘Dear old mate, you have had a 
great deal to forgive and overlook, but I have kept faithfully 




































































the promise of the wedding day—‘keeping only to her as 
long as you both shall live.” Happy is he who in that 
later day, watching her as the light of the setting sun crowns 
her head, still wooing her as the glowing warmth in the 
home grate touches her aging face, can say: “You have, at 
least, never had an evil intent to forgive. I have sought to 
carry all | could of your burdens, and ever to make your 
sorrows less. We commenced together with nothing; to- 
gether we cut the little loaf and set the two solitary plates. 
Together we builded and knelt at the family altar; together 
we toiled, I going out and you staying in; together we 
saved ; together we divided our |jttle hoard for sweet charity ; 
together we supported the Church of God. It is getting to 
be November now, dear mate,’most the journey’s end. We 
remember how we taught together the children the only 
one way of the cross and the steps of honor. ’Most through, 
sweetheart. Twilight now. I know what is in your 
thoughts, dear soul. Every pang that rends you, rends me. 
You are thinking about the children that we laid under the 
hawthorns. How that has made us one! God alone sup- 
ported us then, and when the Everlasting Arms were 
stretched beneath, lo! we were together. To-morrow is the 
Thanksgiving, and some of them will come from California, 
some from Maine, and some of them will not come again. 
3ut the next day, maybe, together we will go to them. ‘At 
evening time it shall be light,’ is the promise. We find the 
promise true. Don’t you remember how the minister said: 
‘God grant that they may so live together in this life, that 
together they may attain to life everlasting’ ?” 

And as to the woman’s heart—to her oft-repeated query, 
the son whispers to his mother: “Yes, mother, we try to be 
careful of father down in the office, and spare him all we 
can. We wish he wou'd not come as often as he does.” And 
she says: “But do you notice that father fails any nowa- 
days?” The son reluctantly answers: “Of course, we 
see that -he is a little more ready to rest than he was. 
When we light the gas, father is through, and we are 
glad of it. Of course we must confess that there are 
some signs of enfeeblement about him. But, mother, I have 
noticed of late that, as sometimes after a stormy day a gleam 
of the evening sun breaks forth, there is in father’s face a 
tranqui'lity, a peace, a gentleness, a grace, a more chastened 
smile of sweet content than we used to note in the olden 
days, when his vigor was upon him.” 

Ah, what a tale that is to take back to the companion, who 
knows the secret of his joy. These are they whom God 
hath joined. 
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AMONG THE NIHILISTS 


BY MARY J. HOLMES 






Author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” “Lena Rivers,”’ ““‘The English Orphans,” 
“The Homestead on the Hillside,” Etc. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Lucy Harding, who tells the story, is one of a party of Massachusetts women on visit to St. Petersburg. Miss Harding has 
been taught the language by a young Russian named Nicol Patoff, who openly sympathized with the nihilists. She tries to find 
him, but learns that he disappeared from St. Petersburg many years before. His old home is owned by Michael Seguin, a gen- 
darme, who exercises a strange influence over Miss Harding. Entering the house at his invitation, she finds Patoft’s desk and 
among his relics a-curl which she ;ave him years before. After this Seguin is never far from the Americans He and his do: 
Chance come to Miss Harding’s rescue when attacked by thieves; but she feels that he is the enemy of Nicol Patoff, and so is wie 


picious of his every act. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE WATCH. 


CHANGED my mind with regard to 

| leaving St. Petersburg in three 
days, and decided to stay a week 
longer. For this change I made no ex- 
planation, except to Mary, whom I took 
into my confidence, telling her of my 
intended visit to Ursula, and asking her 
to go with me. At first she shrank 
from the idea in alarm, but finally con- 
sented, and on the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day after our adventure, we started 
again for what Mary called the thieves’ 
quarters. To save time we took a drosky 
nearly to the end of the Nevsky and 
walked the rest of the way. It was a 
warm afternoon, and the street was 
swarming with children, who, at sight 
of us, set up a clamor. “She’s come 
again—the madame who talks as we 
do,” and they began to gather around 
us, but I waved them off so imperatively 
that they did not even touch us with 
their hands as I went forward to where 
Ursula was again sitting in her door 
mending some garments which I knew 
intuitively belonged to her scapegrace 
nephew. She looked surprised when 
she saw us, but arose at once and asked 
us to come in instead of sitting upon the 
steps, as we had done before. Her room 
was neat and clean and homelike, al- 


though poorly furnished and showing 
signs of poverty. 

“Please keep them out,” I said, mo- 
tioning to the children, some of whom 
followed us in. “My business with you 
is private.” 

An expression I did not quite like 
came upon her face as she sent the 
children away, and then, speaking in 
English, said: “What is it? Why have 
you come again?” 

I told her very briefly that every- 
thing pointed to Carl as the thief who 
had entered Michel Seguin’s house, 
and why I was interested to get the 
watch, if possible. “Do you think Carl 
has it?” I asked. 

Her needle came unthreaded just 
then, and, after biting the end of her 
thread several times: and making sev- 
eral jabs at the eye of her needle, she 
took up the poor old coat, patched in 
many places, and replied: “I don’t 
think. I never know what he has, nor 
what he does, except as I hear it. I'll 
not deny that the police have been here 
after him, but they didn’t get him. 
He’s cute;” and she smiled in a proud 
kind of way at the boy’s cuteness in 
eluding the vigilance of the gen- 
darmes. 

“Do you see him often?” I asked; 
and she replied: “Yes, and no; if he is 
hard pressed, he stays where they can’t 
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find him. 
see me.” 

“Can you communicate with him 
when you wish to?” I asked next, and 
she replied: “Yes, we have ways and 


Late at night he comes in to 


means—a kind of underground railroad, 
such as your people used to have when 
you had a slavery not half as crushing 
as ours.” 

“You are a nihilist,’ I said, and in- 


“T thought you would come alone, 


Iam afraid of that dog.” 
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stantly her face flamed up, then grew 
pale as she replied: ‘Of course I am. 
Half of us are nihilists at heart. Not 
that we want to kill the czar. That’s 
murder. We want a freer government 
like yours, where we dare call our souls 
our own, and are not watched at every 
turn.” 

We were getting away from the ob- 
ject of my visit, and I came back to it 
by saying: “Will 
you see Carl and 
ask him to bring 
you the watch? I 
don't care for the 
silver; it is the 
watch I want. I let 
him go when I 
might have kept 
him till the gen- 
darme came. I 
think there is 
enough good in him 
to do me this fa- 
vor.” 

“He may do it for 
vou. He was very 
grateful. Paul 
Strigoff is a devil,” 
she said; then she 
added, suddenly: 
“You and Michel 
Secuin are great 
friends ?” 

T did not know 
whether we were or 
not, but it was safe 
to answer in th af- 
firmative, and that 
he had been very 
kind to us all since 
we first met him. 

“He is of 2 ood 
family and oucht to 
be somethins better 
than a hunter of 
criminals. People 
wonder he took it 
up. Would you 
marry him?” was 
her next question. 

“Marry him! 
Marry a_ Russian! 
Never!” I ex- 
claimed, so loud 
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that she started in her chair. Her spec- 
tacles fell off, and her needle came un- 
threaded again. 

“They are not so bad if you get the 
right oné,” she said, adjusting her 
glasses and making more jabs at the eye 
of her needle. 

I threaded it for her, and as there was 
nothing to gain by stopping longer, I 
took my leave, after bidding her let me 
know at once if she had good news for 
me. 

“To-morrow,” was her reply, and I 
left her patching the old coat, which 
made me faint to look at, it spoke so 
plainly of poverty and the scenes it 
must have been in, for I believed it was 
the one Carl had worn when I met him, 
and that the rent which Ursula was 
mending was made by Chance’s big 
paws. 

Quite a retinue of children attended 
us for a way, and among them my old 
hat was conspicuous again, worn this 
time right side before, with a piece of an 
old veil twisted round it and round the 
girl’s face. That night seemed inter- 
minable as I waited for the to-morrow 
and what it might bring from Ursula. 
It brought a note addressed in a fair 
hand and containing only the words: 
“Come this afternoon at two o’clock, 
and alone.” 

I did not quite like the word “alone,” 
but did not hesitate a moment. But 
how should I manage it? What ex- 
cuse should I make to my friends, who 
were already looking upon me as some- 
thing of a crank? At last I decided to 
make no excuse except that I was go- 
ing out on business and alone, with the 
exception of Chance, who was already 
waiting outside the hotel, as he had 
waited every morning since my ad- 
venture with Carl. Mary suspected 
where I was going, but said nothing, 
and at a little before two I was driving 
along the Nevsky till I reached a point 
where [ alighted, telling the driver I 
would walk the rest of the way. Chance 
was in high spirits, sometimes running 
far ahead of me-and thenbounding back 
to my side. The moment I turned into 
the street, or square, where Ursula 
lived, his whole attitude changed. His 


3 


fur seemed rough and his head was 
lowered to the ground as he started on 
a racing gallop, as if in pursuit of some- 
thing. He was usually obedient to my 
call, and I succeeded in getting him 


back, and kept my hand upon his neck - a 


until I reached Ursula’s house.. There 
were not as many children in sight as 
usual, They had gone on a picnic, and 
the street was very quiet. Ursula was 
watching for me, but her countenance 
pr when she saw Chance pulling to get 
ree. 

“T thought yow would come alone,” 
she said. “I am afraid of that dog.” 

“He is harmless if there is nothing to 
be harmed,” I replied, taking the chair 
she offered me, and still holding Chance, 
who tugged to get away from me, and 
finally did so, beginning to run in circles 
around the room and to scratch at a 
door which, I think, opened into a bed- 
chamber, and in which I heard a rustling 
sound, as of some one moving. “Carl 
is in there,” I said to Ursula, who re- 
plied, after listening a moment, while 
Chance continued banging at the door 
with his huge paws: “He was there. 
He is not now, thank God. He -has a 
way of leaving the place unknown to 
anyone but ourselves. And he has taken 
it. He saw the dog coming with you, 
and was afraid, like myself. I sent for - 
him last night and told him what you 
wanted. He had the watch, and prom- 
ised to bring it this afternoon and give 
it to you himself. He wanted to thank 
you personally for letting him go that 
day, and to tell you he was not all 
bad and was going to do better. He 
brought the watch, but dared not face 
the dog.” 

She arose and went into the bedroom, 
followed by Chance, who acted as if he 
would tear up the floor and ceiling, until 
I quieted him by the first blow I had 
ever given him, 

“Do you recognize it?” Ursula asked, 
putting the watch in my hands. “It has 
a name and date on the lid.” 

I knew it was Nicol’s without the 
name, and the touch of it was like the 
touch of a vanished hand not dead in 
reality to my knowledge, but-dead to me 
except so far as memory was concerned, 
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and the sight of it brought Nicol as 
vividly to mind as when I was the pupil 
and he the teacher—young, handsome 
and ‘strong in all that makes a man 
strong mentally and physically, and I 
could hear his voice calling me Lucy, 
as he did once or twice when we were 
alone and his soft brown eyes looked 
at me as no other eyes since had ever 
looked. Where was he now, and what 
the mystery surrounding him? And——- 

There came over me a flash of heat 
which made my blood boil, as I thought : 
“Could Chance find him from this 
clew?” Then as quickly I answered: 
“No. I will get the truth from Michel 
Seguin when I give him back his prop- 
erty.” 

As I turned to go I offered Ursula 
money for Carl. But with a proud ges- 
ture she refused it. “He thought you 
might do it, and said he should not take 
it. He was not as mean as that,” she 
said, giving me a box in which to put 
the watch, which was ticking as loudly 
and evenly as it had done years ago in 
the schoolhouse in Ridgefield. I wanted 
to give the woman something to show 
my gratitude to her, and offered her the 
stick pin which held my scarf. But 
she declined it; then, with a wistful look 
at the knot of red, white and blue ribbon 
which I always wore, she asked if I had 
another like it. I had, and at once gave 
her the knot, which she took with 
thanks. 

“Tt is the badge of a free country,” 
she said, “where I once thought to go. 
It is too late now for me, but if Carl 
could get there it might make a good 
man of him. Here he can do nothing 
but hide, hide-—till he is caught again, 
and then Siberia or a dungeon!” 

I was sorry for the woman, whose 
dim old eyes were full of tears as she 
bade me good-by, saying: “You will 
not betray my boy by telling where he 
was when you got the watch?” 

“Never!” I answered, and kissed the 
tired white face, which I might never 
see again. 

I did not know what Mrs. Grundy 
would say when she saw a lone woman 
stop at Michel Seguin’s house, nor did 
I care. I was at a point where Mrs. 
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Grundy’s opinion did not matter, and I 
bade the driver of the drosky leave me 
at Monsieur Seguin’s door, after as- 
certaining that he was at home. His 
face was one of intense surprise when 
he saw me, and mingling with the sur- 
prise was a look of pleasure as he came 
forward to meet me. 

“What is it? What has happened?” 
he asked, for I was shaking with excite- 
ment. 

“Let me go to your room—Nicol’s 
room—and I will tell you,” I said. 

He led the way to his den, and, open- 
ing the box, I put the watch upon the 
table without a word. 

“What!” he exclaimed, springing for- 
ward and takine it up. ‘‘My watch! 
Where did you 4nd it?” 

“T didn’t find it,” I said. “I got it 
through Carl. No matter how, nor 
when. He brought it to me, but the sil- 
ver I did not get.” 

“T don’t ca’e for the silver,” he said, 
a little impatiently. “It was the watch 
I prized, because sl 

He stopped abruptly and seemed to 
be thinking, while I was nerving my- 
self for what I meant to do. 

“You would make a splendid detect- 
ive,” he said, at last. ‘How can I thank 
you?” 

Here was my chance. “You can 
thank me first,” I replied, “by letting 
that boy alone for a while, and if he is 
arrested again don’t be harsh or cruel 
with him. There is good there which 
the knout will never improve.” 

“Promised!” he said. “I'll look after 
the lad myself, for your sake.” 

The tone of his voice said what his 
half-shut eyes could not express, and I 
felt the blood tingling in my veins as I 
went on hurriedly: 

“You can also tell me the mystery 
surrounding Nicol, and why he is in 
hiding where even you cannot find him. 
You are a man and I am a woman—no 
longer young, and so I do not mind tell- 
ing you that I liked Nicol Patoff very 
much, and I should be so glad to see 
him, and—and x 

Here I began to choke, but I swal- 
lowed hard, put aside all shame and 
went on: “You have a lock of hair 


























which he left when he went away. You 
said it was black; I know better; it. is 
red, bright red—the color mine was 
when a young: girl. It is darker now. 
He asked me for it, and I gave it to 
him. I want it back. It is mine, not 
yours. Will You give it to me?” 

His eyes were wider open now than 
I had ever seen them, and startled me 
with an expression I could not define, 
but which made me wish I was not there 
talking to him. 

“As Nicol’s 
property, I must 
keep it with the 
watch until such 
time as he can 
claim them open- 
ly,” he said, at last. 
“T knowhe thought 
more of the hair 
than of the watch. I 
cannot give it up.” 

His manner was 
decided, and I felt 
my temper rising, 
but forced it down, 
for there was one 
more favor I 
would ask, and 
then I would say 
good-by to him 
forever. 

“You have re- 
fused to give me 
the hair, but you 
have promised to 
be kind to Carl for 
my sake. Will you 
be equally lenient 
toward Nicol, 
should he be arrested and under your 
authority? Do you think you could do 
anything to help him? They say you 
are all powerful with your friends. Will 
you try to have Nicol’s punishment a 
little lighter? I don’t know what he has 
done, but don’t let them give him the 
knout, nor the dungeon, nor Siberia, 
nor anything.” 

I was choking now, and standing up, 
with my hands clinched so tightly that 
my nails hurt my flesh, while he, too, 
stood, with his eyes closed, his chin 
quivering and his teeth pressed tightly 
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He stopped abruptly and seemed to be thinking. 








over his underlip. When he spoke his 
voice was strained and unnatural as he 
‘said: “Pardon me for what I am go- 
ing to say. Do you love Nicol -Patoft? 
Would you marry him if he stood ne 
in St. Petersburg ?” 

He had asked me a similar question 
once before; and, as then, I now an- 
swered quickly : “No, I could. not 
marry a Russian. I hate your govern- 
ment machinery. I should be a nihilist 
in a month, and my house would be a 


rendezvous for 

7 if hem.” 
iy 4 “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “but you 


have not answered 
my most important 
question. Do you 
love Nicol Patoff? 
I have no right to 
ask you, but do 
you?” 

-He seemed terri- 
bly in earnest, and 
I recoiled a step 
from him as I an- 
swered: “No! I 
esteemed him as a 
friend — nothing 
more—and since I. 
have known he 
was in danger I 
have felt a great 
interest in him, but 
love him — marry 
him—TI couldn’t. I 
have answered you, 
and now tell me, 
can you shield him 
if he is found ?” 

“T think I can,” was his reply. 

“And will you?” 

“T will.” 

“And will you tell him that I have 
not forgotten him?” 

“T will,” were the replies and answers 
which followed rapidly as we walked 
side by side to the street, where I gave 
him my hand and said: “We shall cer- 
tainly leave in two or three days, and 
I may not see you again. I must thank 
you for all the kindness you have shown 
us, helping us over rough places and in 
many ways, but most I thank you for 
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Chance, who has been invaluable at 
times.” 

He was still holding my hand and 
looking at me, as if there was some- 
thing he wished to say and was strug- 
gling to keep back. Whatever it was, 
he did not say it, but, dropping my hand 
quickly, hailed a drosky, into which he 
put me, and, with a simple “good-by,” 
turned back to his house. I made no 
explanation to anyone as to where I had 
been, I was too tired; my head ached, 
and I did not wish for any dinner, I 
said, and went to bed early, deciding to 
leave St. Petersburg as soon as possi- 
ble. With a woman’s instinct I felt 
tolerably sure of the nature of M. 
Seguin’s feelings for me, but could not 
analyze my feelings for him. He both 
fascinated and repelled me. I liked him 
and feared him, for something in his 
personality always influenced me more 
than I cared to be influenced, and I 
wished to get away from it. 

“We will have just one more day of 
looking around, and then let’s go,” I 
said at breakfast to my friends, who ac- 
quiesced readily, for they longed for 
new scenes. 

St. Petersburg was monotonous and 


- vexatious. They had shown their pass- 


ports and sworn to their nationality 
and ages and occupation until they were 
tired of it, and were quite ready to leave. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BEGGAR ON THE COURT QUAY. 


That day we kept together until late 
in the afternoon, when Mary and I 
went for a short walk on the Court 
Quay. I had seen a few beggars, and 
had nearly always given them some- 
thing, until, I believe, I was pretty well 
known to them as one who could easily 
be imposed upon, and now, as I saw 
one coming toward me, I began to 
harden my heart, and involuntarily put 
my hand upon the bag Carl had 
wrenched from me. 

But something in the man’s face and 
attitude struck me as different from the 
ordinary beggar; and into the out- 
stretched palm I put a few kopecks, and 
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was asking where he lived and _ his 
name when a hand was laid roughly 
on his shoulder and a harsh voice said: 
“TI can tell you, madame, it is——” 

I did not catch the name. I only 
knew I was standing face to face with 
Paul Strigoff, the gendarme whom I 
had met after my encounter with Carl 
Zimosky. 

There was a taunting sneer on his 
face as he said to me: 

“So madame is playing the charita- 
ble? But it is not necessary. She is 
mistaken in her man. He is no beggar. 
We have been looking for him, and 
have found. him at last. His disguise 
is pretty good, but it did not deceive 
me.” 

He spoke with the utmost pomposity 
and self-conceit ; and I wanted to knock 
him down, while I pitied the poor 
wretch who had fallen into his clutches, 
and in whose appearance a great change 
was taking place. His face grew pale, 
but took on a-very different expression 
from the one it had worn when he asked 
me for alms. Then it had been the face 
of a hungry peasant, with little intelli- 
gence in it. Now it was that of a man 
resolute and defiant, but refined and 
educated. He had evidently been play- 
ing a hazardous game, and had lost. 
His disguise was detected. He was a 
prisoner, with no way of escape, un- 
less 

There was a quick glance toward the 
Neva, as if help lay in that swift 
stream, if he could only reach it. But 
the gendarme’s grip was firm, and the 
man seemed half his size as he cowered 
in his rags. 

Extending his hand to me with the 
kopecks I had given him, he said in fair 
English: 

“Thank you, lady, but take them 
back; I shall not need them. We have 
little use for money where I am going. 
Please write to No. — Nevsky, and 
tell her I have been arrested, and tell 
Sophie and Ivan i 

He did not finish the sentence, for 
the gendarme shook him roughly, com- 
manding him to stop, or speak Rus- 
sian. As he could not understand a 
word of English, he evidently suspected 
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we might be hatching some plot, and 
sternly demanded. to know what we 
were saying. I told him all, except that 
I was to write to No. — Nevsky. It 
was well to withhold this, I thought, 
and there was a gleam of intense satis- 
faction in the man’s eyes, which 
thanked me more than words could 
have done. 

“God bless you!” he said, in much 
the same tone of old Ursula when she 
bade me good-by, and then he was 
started for the gloomy fortress. 

In my excitement I stepped in front 
of him, and, stopping him for an in- 
stant, grasped his hand and said: 

“Good-by and God pity you! I shall 
pray for you every day.” 

It was a bold thing to do in the teeth 
of Paul Strigoff, who scowled at me 
threateningly, and asked again what I 
had been saying, and if I knew I was 
sympathizing with one of tHe most no- 
torious nihilists alive. 

“He is more dangerous than your 
thief, Carl Zimosky,” he added. . 

The prisoner made no sign that he 
heard or cared until Carl was men- 
tioned ; then he looked up quickly, with 
a flash of resentment, it seemed to me, 
at being classed with a thief. It was 
then that I noticed more particularly his 
finely cut features and dark, expressive 
eyes, which, in spite of his courage, had 
in them such a look of terror and de- 
spair as I shall never forget. 

I made no reply to the gendarme and 
walked away, not knowing but I might 
be arrested as a suspect and sympa- 
thizer with anarchists. 

Arrived at our hotel, I wrote my 
promised letter, with no clew to guide 
me except the number, “Ivan,” “Sophie” 
and “her.” The “her” was probably his 
wife, and I addressed her as madame, 
and told her the particulars of the ar- 
rest, and that the man had evidently 
wished to send some word to “Ivan” 
and “Sophie.” I. would not trust my 
note to the mail, but sent it by a private 
messenger from the hotel to the number 
on the Nevsky, which, I found, was in a 
more fashionable quarter than M. Se- 
guin’s house. 

The excitement of the last few days, 
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added to the heat, which. was intense, 
proved too much for me, and instead 
of leaving St. Petersburg the next day 
I was in bed with what would have 
proved a case of nervous prostration if 
I had not fought it with all my will 
power. At first I rebelled against the 
detention, for I was anxious to leave 
St. Petersburg behind me; but as the 
days went by I was glad of the illness 
which brought me so many unknown 
friends. These were not tourists—they 
were too busy with sightseeing to do 
more than ask how I was and pass on 
—hbut the citizens, people whom I did 
not know, who surprised me by their 
frequent inquiries and the profusion of 
flowers they sent, until my room was 
like a great garden, and the doctor or- 
dered some of them to be taken out, as — 
the perfume was so strong. No name 
ever came with the flowers but once, 
and that touched me closely. 

Around a bunch of pinks a paper was 
twisted, and on it was written: 


Carl is doing better. He has sent the 
silver back and seen the gendarme. 
UrRsuta. 


I cried when Mary read me the note, 
which I still have, together with a few 
of the faded pinks pressed between the 
leaves of my Bible. I cried again when 
another bouquet came, this time beau- 
tiful hothouse roses, tied with a broad 
white ribbon, to which was attached a 
card with the words: “To our friend. 
A. N.” 

“A. N.,’ I repeated. “Who is ‘A. 
N.’? I know no one with those ini- 
tials.” 

“T have it!’ Mary exclaimed, after a 
ment. “‘A. N.,’ a nthilist! That is 
what it is, and all these flowers are from 
the same source—nihilists, I mean. 
They have heard a lot about you, and 


_ wish to show their gratitude.” 


“But F am not a nihilist,” I said. 

“No,” Mary replied; “but you have 
got your name mixed up with them. 
Defying Paul Strigoff to his face, and 
letting Carl somebody go, and calling 
on an old lady who was once in prison, 
and a lot more we have heard, until I 
believe the hotel people begin: to think 
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they are harboring a suspect, and will 
be glad when we are gone.” 

“Not more than I shall be!” I ex- 
claimed, while Mary went on: 

_“I have not told you that Chance 
comes every morning and looks at me 
so inquiringly that I give him a card, 
with the words ‘About the same,’ ‘Im- 
proving,’ or ‘Better’ on it, and he goes 
off on the run, with the card held in his 
mouth. The first time I gave it to him 
a miserable censor happened to be out- 
side, and demanded to see it. I mo- 
tioned him to get it if he could. He 
tried, but the dog held on till the card 
was torn in shreds, and I am not sure 
that the censor’s hand was not scratched 
a little. I wrote another at the desk, 
and held it up to the censor, who, of 





course, could not read it, but he pre- 
tended he could, and nodded very pat- 
ronizingly, while Chance growled at 
him and then set off on a gallop for 
home. M. Seguin has not been here 
that I know of, but he has sent you 
flowers every day—expensive ones, too, 
the best he could find—and, oh! I came 
near forgetting, a frowsy-headed girl, 
wearing your old hat, came bringing a 
few violets she must have gathered in 














They were talking so low that I could not catch a word. 




















the country, and an old drosky driver, 
looking like a barrel, inquired for ‘lit- 
tle madame’ at the office, saying he was 


the first to drive you in the city. He 
seemed to think it an honor. I did not 
tell you all this at the time, as you were 
too weak to hear it.” 

I turned my face to the wall and 
cried, until Mary became alarmed and 
sent for the doctor. I did not know 
what I was crying for, but, as a thun- 
der shower clears the sultry atmos- 
phere, tears did me good, and I was 
better the next day, and the next, and 
was soon able to start on the long over- 
land journey to the frontier. Many 
kind wishes were expressed by the peo- 
ple in the hotel, and I was the recipient 
of so many flowers that I was obliged 
to leave some of them behind. The old 
barrel-shaped man who boasted of hav- 
ing given me my first drive in the city 


stood outside, smartened up with a new. 


wadded garment tied around the waist 
with a piece of red cord, like that with 
which we sometimes hang pictures. 

Would little madame do him the 
honor to let him drive her to the train? 
He would promise to go slowly, and not 
break her bones. 

I could not refuse, and so it came 
about that in the same old rattletrap in 
which I first rode. through the streets 
of St. Petersburg, I was driven to the 
station, the old man stopping occasion- 
ally to ask if the little madame was 
comfortable, and was he driving too 
fast. 

“No, no,” 
be late.” 

“All right!” and he shook the strips 
of leather, which could not have re- 
strained his horse a moment, had he 
chosen to use his strength. 

Near the station there was quite a 
motley crowd of people; some well 
dressed, some otherwise. My hat was 
bobbing up and down in the midst, as if 
the wearer were trying to get a sight of 
me, and I caught a glimpse of Ursula, 
and, near her, Carl, who boldly waved 
his hat. A -moment after, my old hat 


I cried. “Go on; we may 


went up in the air, showing two stream- 
ers of some soiled stuff at the back. 
What did it mean? 


Had they come 
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to see me off, and were these the people 
who had sent me so many flowers? The 
possibility brought a big lump into my 
throat. Then I wondered if M. Seguin 
would be there to say good-by, not car- 
ing to confess how disappointed I 
should be if he were not. 

He was there with Chance, who put 
his big paws on my shoulders, with a 
low kind of woof, as if he knew I was 
going, and was sorry. In my weak 
state tears came easily, and they fell 


like rain as I put my arms around the - 


noble brute’s neck and bade him good- 
by. M. Seguin was there ostensibly on 
official business, but he attended to our 
tickets and passports, and made it — 
easy for us to leave. 

“Do you know you are having a 
unique send-off?” he said. And when 
I asked what he meant, he replied: 

“Do you notice that group of people 
in the streets? They are your friends. 
I saw the tangle-haired girl to whom 
you gave your hat among them, with 
Ursula and Carl Zimosky. He brought 
back the silver himself, knowing the 
risk he ran. He said: he was trying to 
do better, for your sake, because you 


kept him from Paul Strigoff. I believe _ 


every mother’s son and daughter there 
in the street is a nihilist at heart, and 
they think you are one with them, and 
are showing their gratitude.” 

I could not answer for that lump in 
my throat, but at last I put a limp, clam- 
my hand into his broad, warm one, and 
tried to thank him again for all his 
kindness to us. 

“Don’t, please,” he said, very low. 
“For anything I have done I have been 
more than repaid in knowing you—the 
fearless American woman who dares 
say what she thinks. I shall not forget 
you, and some time you will come 
again.” 


I shook my head and hurried toward © 


my companions, who were motioning 
me to make haste. There was not much 
need of haste, I thought, as the trains 
seldom start on time, but this one did, 
and in a few minutes we were on our 
long journey of five hundred and sixty 
miles to the frontier. It was monoto- 
nous and wearisome, with nothing" to 
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interest us or to look at except the 
brown plains and forests of pines and 
silver birches, and at rare intervals a 
village of twenty mud cottages or more, 
with a few peasants working in the 
fields. It was very tiresome, and when 
at last it ended, and we crossed the 
frontier into Germany, eight women 


PART 


CHAPTER I. 
SOPHIE SCHOLASKIE. 


Three years later I was again in Eu- 
rope, traveling with my nephew and 
niece, Katy and Jack, the motherless 
children of my only sister. We had 
seen a great deal, for the young people 
were full of life and health, and eager 
to see everything—not once, but twice, 
and sometimes three times. I was get- 
ting tired and glad of a rest in Paris, 
where at the Bellevue I was taking my 
breakfast one morning in our salon, 
while Katy and Jack were looking up 
some route, presumably to Italy, our 
next objective point. They were evi- 
dently greatly interested, and even ex- 
cited, but were talking so low that I 
could not catch a word, as I sat and 
watched them with feelings of pride 
and half envy of their youth and spirits, 
which could enjoy everything and en- 
dure everything. 

Katy was a’beautiful girl of eighteen, 
with large blue eyes and a sweet, flower- 
like face, and hair something the shade 
mine had been when young, but much 
darker, with glints of reddish gold 
showing on it in the sunlight. I was 
very proud of Katy and of her brother 
Jack, with his frank, handsome face, 
and a manliness about him one would 
hardly expect in a lad of fifteen. He 
had constituted himself the leader of 
our party, and usually had the best 
route and trains and hotels picked out, 
and I felt sure the subject of their dis- 
cussion now was the journey to Italy. 
It was the last of November, and the 
wind was blowing cold and raw through 
the boulevards, and the basket of wood 
Louis brought us gave but little heat. 

I was always cold, and was longing 
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simultaneously said: “Thank God!” 
And yet in the heart of one of the eight 
there was a lingering regret for all she 
was leaving; and she felt, too, a throb 
of sympathy and gratitude for the 
strangers in the street who had waved 
her a farewell, and sent after her, she 
was sure, a fervent “God bless you!” 


TWO 


for Naples and Sorrento, and was 
upon the point of suggesting that we 
start at once, when Katy, whose dead 
mother looked at me through her blue 
eyes, and to whom I seldom refused a 
request, startled me by saying, a little 
hesitatingly, as if she did not quite 
know how I would take it: 

“Jack and I have been looking up the 
route and how long it will take, and we 
want to go to Russia. You remember 
those people from Boston, whom we 
met last week at the Louvre. Well, 
we met them again yesterday, when you 
were not with us. They were in Rus- 
sia last winter, and say you might as 
well not come to Europe at all as not 
to go there in the winter. I don’t care 
for Rome, and the Pope and the Vati- 
can and the Forum and the house where 
Paul lived. I want to see Russia!” 

“See Russia!’ I gasped. “Have you 
any idea how cold it is there, or will 
be soon?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied; “the Boston 
people told us ever so much, and loaned 
us a book. Jack and I read up about 
it last night after you went to bed. You 
wondered why we were up so late. We 
read till midnight, and, like the girl 
who had been in Rome eight days, and 
knew it thoroughly, we know Russia 
pretty well—St. Petersburg, I mean. 
That’s where we want to go; the place 
where your hat freezes to your head, 
your veil to your face, and if you shut 
your eyes when they are full of water, 
your lids freeze together. That’s what 
some writer says, and I want to know 
if it is true, and see St. Isaacs and the 
fortress and the Winter Palace, and 
skate on the Neva. It’s such fun, the 
Hales said. That’s the name of the 
Boston family—Hale.” 


























“And I,” Jack began, coming for- 
ward with a map in his hand—“I want 
to see the czar and his wife, and the 
grand dukes, and all his folks, and the 
funny old coachmen, stuffed till they 
look like barrels, and I want an ad- 
venture with a gendarme and a nihilist, 
such as you had; and oh! I want to see 
Chance, if he is still alive. And I want 
to see the three houses so big that it 
takes you half an hour to walk past 
them. I don’t believe it, but I want to 
see them just the same. Russia will be 
jollier than Italy. Will you go? It will 
cost a lot, I know, but father will send 
us the money. I heard him tell you 
when we left home to let us see every- 
thing, as it was a part of our educa- 
tion, and we might never come again. 
Will you go?” 

I was too much surprised to give a 
direct answer. 

“T will think about it,” I said. “Go 
to the Louvre, or where you like, and 
when you come back I will tell you.” 

“All right,” Jack said, in the tone of 
one who has won a victory, while Katy 
stooped and kissed me, saying: 

“Auntie always means ‘yes’ when she 
says she will think about it; so think 
hard and fast.” 

Then they left me, and I was think- 
ing hard, not so much, I am afraid, of 
the proposed trip to Russia as of the 
incidents of my former visit there, and 
I was surprised to find how my heart 
went out to that far-off city, which I 
had never expected to see again, and 
from which I had heard but once since 
my return to America, three years ago. 
Not long after Christmas there had 
come to me a package containing eight 
photographs of Chance, looking just as 
he had looked when waiting for me at 
the hotel. There was also a‘tetter from 
M. Seguin, which I read with an eager- 
ness of which I was ashamed. It was 
written in a cramped back hand, not 
very plain, and began: 

Dear Miss Harpine: I send you eight pic- 
tures of Chance—one for each of the Massa- 
chusetts women who were here last summer 
and made a little diversion in my life. I 
hope you will like the picture. I had some 
difficulty in making him keep vstill, until I 
spoke of you, when he quieted down at once 
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and assumed the attitude he used to take’ 
when waiting for you. I believe that at the 
sound of your name he thought he was wait- 
ing again, and that you would soon appear. 
For three or four days after you left he went 
regularly each morning to the hotel, and sat 
for an hour or two watching everyone who 
came out, and when you did not come he 
started for the station where he had last 
seen you, and where he waited until, grow- 
ing discouraged, he came home and stretched 
himself out .upon the floor with his 
head between his paws. Poor, disappointed 
Chance! I was sorry for him, for I knew 
how he felt. 

I see I have mentioned the dog first, when 
I ought to have spoken of your friend, Nicol 
Patoff. He remains in statu quo, and I have 
given him up. I often see the old drosky 
driver, and two or three times have taken 
his rattletrap. He always asks for the little 
madame whom he drove first and last in the 
city, and says you were a “frisky little 
thing”! I think he meant nervous. Occa- 
sionally I see your hat on the head of that 
tangle-haired girl. Zaidee is her name. 
Perhaps you never knew. The last time I 
saw her she was sporting a long blue veil, 
picked up in some quarter. Ursula has gone 
to Siberia to join her husband, and Carl, her 
nephew, has gone with her. He brought 
back the silver himself, and said he was go- 
ing to turn over a new leaf and be a man, 
and all because you called off the dog and 
did not let him fall into the hands of Paul 
Strigoff. How they all hate that man! I 
gave Carl a ruble, more for your sake than 
his, although he has not a bad face. I saw 
them at the station when they went away. 
Ursula had a knot of tri-colored ribbon on 
her dress, such as you used to wear. I asked 
her where she got it. She bridled at once, 
and replied: “I didn’t steal it. It was given 
me by the best and sweetest woman the Lord 
ever made.” I nodded that I fully agreed 
with her, as she continued: “If you ever see 
her, tell her I have never forgotten her kind- 
ness to Carl, and I shall pray for her every 
day in Siberia.” 

“What will you take for that knot of rib- 
bon? I’d like to buy it,” I said; and she 
fired up like a volcano, telling me I had not 
money enough, nor the czar either, to buy it! 

I have a good deal of respect for Ursula, 
and the last glimpse I had of her the tri-colors, 
red, white and blue, were showing conspicu- 
ously on her black dress. My mother re- 
turned home in September, and I am no 
longer keeping bachelor’s hall. I have told 
her of you and your interest in Nicol Patoff, 
in whom she is also greatly interested. 


There were a few more common- 
place sentences, and the letter closed 
with, “Your sincere friend, Michel Se- 
guin.” 

There was no intimation that he ex- 
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pected an answer to his letter, but com- 
mon courtesy required that I should 
acknowledge the receipt of the photo- 
graphs, which I did, directing my letter 
to “M. Seguin, Nevsky Prospect, St. 
Petersburg.” Whether he received my 
letter or not I did not know. He did 
not write again, and with the passing of 
time my visit to Russia was beginning 
to seem like a dream, when I found 
myself trying to decide whether to go 
there again, and wondering why my 
inclination leaned so strongly to that 
ice-bound city, and why the tall figure 
of a gendarme always stood in the fore- 
ground as an attraction. He might 
not be there, and as Nicol Patoff had 
disappeared, or was dead, I could have 
no hope of seeing him. Why, then, was 
I willing to go? I asked myself, and an- 
swered as quickly: “To see Chance, if 
he is there still.” 

And so the die was cast; and two 
weeks later we took the train in Paris 
en route for St. Petersburg. We were 
hoping to have our compartment to 
ourselves, for a while, at least, and had 
each taken possession of a corner, when 
at the last moment a tall, fine-looking 
young lady came hurrying to the door, 
which was still open, although Jack, 
who was nearest to it, had wished to 
shut it. There was a close, searching 
glance at each of us, and then the young 
lady entered with her cloak and grip- 
sack, while Jack scowled a little. He 
always scowled if he did not like any- 
thing, and he evidently did not like the 
companionship of this young lady, 
who took her seat by the window oppo- 
site him, after greeting us with a smile 
which lighted up her face wonderfully 
and smoothed the scowl from Jack’s 
forehead. 

She had put her bag on the seat be- 
side her, and then glanced up at the 
rack opposite. Jack, who was always 
a gentleman, rose at once for her. Of 
course she was French, he thought, 
and so did Katy and I, her dress was in 
such perfect taste, while there was 
about her an air altogether Parisian. 
Summoning his best French, which 
was pretty bad, Jack said: “I will put 
up your bag, if it is in your way.” 
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The words were jumbled together in 
an atrocious manner; but the young 
lady understood, and thanked him. in 
perfect French, and with a smile which 
showed. her white, even teeth and 
brought into play a dimple in her 
cheek. Then she relaxed into silence, 
and, leaning back in her corner, closed 
her eyes and drew down her fur cap, as 
if she were asleep. But when we passed 
the city limits, and were speeding 
through the country miles from Paris, 
she became very much awake, and her 
eyes flashed upon each of us, resting 
longest and very admiringly upon 
Katy, who certainly made a pretty pic- 
ture in her suit of brown with a scarlet 
wing in her hat. I had impressed upon 
my nephew and niece that they were 
not to talk to strangers unless spoken 
to first, and then to be rather reticent. 
This rule Katy carried to an extent 
which sometimes made her seem 
haughty and cold, while Jack was al- 
ways ready to talk and ask questions, 
and “find out about things,” as he ex- 
pressed it. On this occasion, as the day 
wore on, I often saw him casting 
glances at the young lady, who slept a 
good deal, or seemed to, and who, when 
awake, paid no attention to what we 
were saying. 

“She does not understand us,” I 
thought; but when at last we began to 
speak of Russia, she roused up, and I 
felt sure she understood and was in- 
terested. 

Still she remained silent, and we 
talked on—or Jack did—of St. Peters- 
burg and the Nevsky and the Neva 
and the nihilists, whose acquaintance he 
hoped to make, wondering if theré was 
any way by which he could tell one. 
Then he spoke of the dog, Chance, hop- 
ing he was still alive, and finally of his 
master, M. Seguin, wondering if we 
should meet him. 

“You and he were quite friendly, 
weren’t you, auntie?” he asked; but I 
did not reply. 

I was fascinated by the expression 
of the young lady’s face, or, rather, of 
her eyes, which from brown seemed to 
have turned to black, and were blazing 
with a fierce, angry light. Did she 
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“Oh!” Jack said. “You speak English? I thought 
you were French!” 


know Michel Seguin, that she was so 
excited at the mention of his name, and 
who was she? My curiosity was 
roused, and still I said nothing, except 
to answer Jack, who finally asked if I 
had ever heard what became of the 
poor wretch who asked alms of me on 
the Court Quay, and who proved to be 
a notorious nihilist and was arrested. 

“You wrote a note to his wife, didn’t 
you?” Jack continued. “Do you sup- 
pose he was sent to Siberia?” 

The window on Jack’s side had been 
shut, but now the young girl opened it 
quickly, and thrust her head out for air. 
Then, withdrawing-it, she electrified us 
by saying in excellent English, although 
with an accent: 

“Excuse me if I keep the window 
open a moment. I have sudden spells 
of being faint, and it seems rather 
close.” 

“Oh,” Jack said, “you speak Eng- 
lish? I thought you were French.” 

“Oh, no”—and she laughed, showing 
her white teeth again—“I am _ not 
French, I am a Russian ‘from St. Pe- 
tersburg.” 
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“A Russian!” Katy and Jack re- 
peated, in a breath. 

“I’m so glad,” Jack went on. “We 
are going to Russia—to St. Petersburg, 


_ and you can tell us a lot.” 


She smiled at the boy’s enthusiasm, 
and smiled more as, forgetting that he 
was not to talk to strangers, he con- 
tinued: ‘“We—that is, Katy and I—are 
Katy and Jack Barton. She is Katy 
and I am Jack. Mother died when I 
was born. We live in Washington, 
where father, who was a colonel in.the 
army, has something to do in the Pen- 
sion Office. Aunt Lucy Harding is our 
aunt. She has been in St. Petersburg 
and speaks the language like a na- 
tive. She had lots of mix-ups with ni- 
hilists and things, and a big dog, 
Chance.” 

He stopped to take breath, while the 
young lady put her head from the win- 
dow again to get the air. She was very 
white when she sat back in her corner 
and closed her eyes, in which I was sure 
there were tears, for she held her hand- 
kerchief to them for a moment. Then 
she recovered herself, and smiled very 
brightly upon the loquacious boy, who 
rattled on: “That dog Chance must be 
a case. Auntie has a picture of him. 
Did you ever see him?” 

“T have heard of him as a remarkable’ 
dog, who, once on the scent of a fugi- 
tive, seldom fails to find him; but I 
don’t think he is often used for that 
purpose. Indeed, I know he is not,” 
she replied, and I was ‘sure her fine 
face darkened for a moment, as if 
Chance were not an interesting topic. 

The air was getting chilly and damp, 
for a rain was coming on, and the 
young lady closed the window; and, 
after a moment, during which she 
seemed to be thinking, she said, ad- 
dressing herself to me: 

“Your nephew has introduced your 
party, and as we are bound for the 
same destination, I will present my- 
self.” 

Then she told us that her name was 
Sophie Scholaskie; that she was born 
in St. Petersburg, where her mother, 
who was a widow, was now living. Her 
grandmother lived in London, where 
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Sophie had been at school two years; 
and this accounted for her good Eng- 
lish. She had a twin brother—Ivan— 
who at present was. employed at the 
Bon Marché in Paris. 

“You have been there, of course?” 
she said. 

I had a very vivid remembrance of 
many hundred francs spent at the Bon 
Marché, and said so, while she con- 
tinued : 

“You may have seen him, then. He 
is at a silk counter—an English-speak- 
ing clerk, as well as Russian. He 
meets many Americans, and is, I be- 
lieve, quite popular with them. We 
look very much alike. If we changed 
clothes you could hardly tell one from 
another, although he is rather small for 
a man—five feet seven—and I am big 
for a woman—too big! We can wear 
each others’ clothes and gloves ;” and 
she laughingly held up two large white 
hands. “Number seven, and very 
strong!” 

Now that she had commenced to talk, 
she was very communicative, and 
seemed anxious to tell us about herself 
and family. Her grandfather, on her 
father’s side, had been one of the minor 
nobility before the emancipation act, 
by which he lost his serfs and a large 
portion of his land. After that, with 
many others, he migrated to St. Peters- 
burg, where he received an office under 
the government. His home was on the 
Nevsky, where her father and grand- 
father lived together until 

She stopped a moment and looked 
out upon the dusky landscape with an 
expression I did not like; it was so full 
of resentment and hatred. Drawing a 
long breath, she continued : 

“My father, who was one of the best 
and noblest of men, and would scorn 





~ to do a mean act, died—in—Siberia, 


where he was sent!” 

“Oh, jolly!” Jack exclaimed, spring- 
ing to his feet. “He was a nihilist! 
And you are one! I am so glad! I 
wanted to see one; but did not suppose 
they were like you.” 

“Sit down, Jack, and be quiet,” I 
said. 

Sophie’s face underwent many col- 


ors, but finally subsided into a pallid 
hue as she tried to laugh, and said: 
“My father was a nihilist, though 
not the murderous kind. He did not 
believe in that. He was not an anar- 
chist, and when the czar was killed, in 
81, no one regretted it more than he 
did. I scarcely know of what he was 
suspected. It takes so little to put one 
under a ban, and* when the _ blood- 
hounds are on your track you are 
doomed. For a time my father eluded 
them, but he was caught at last and sent 
at once to Siberia, with scarcely a 
hearing and no chance to defend him- 
self. I believe the dreadful journey 
was made as easy for him as possible, 
and he was not put to hard labor; in- 
deed, he did not labor at all, for he died 
within three months. He was the idol 
of his father, who died of a broken 
heart soon after hearing the sad news 
that his son was dead. Pride, I think, 
had something to do with it, for the 


Scholaskies are a proud race; and the 


dear old man, with his long white hair 
and majestic appearance and courtly 
manners, sank under the blow which 
had humiliated him so much. We lost 
the greater part of our money and our 
handsome house on the Nevsky, where 
Ivan and I were once so happy, with no 
care or thought for the morrow. Now 
we live in an apartment house on an- 
other street, and Ivan and I work for 
our living. He is a salesman and I am 
a teacher of music—German, Russian 
and English—in Paris, so that we keep 
our mother in comfort, if not in the 
luxury to which she was once accus- 
tomed. I have told you my history in 


brief, and shall be glad to be of any - 


assistance to you while you are in the 
city.” 

She seemed tired and heated, and 
took off the fur cap she wore and wiped 
the drops of sweat which had gathered 
so thickly upon her face. She was 
handsomer with her cap off, for one 
could see her white, well-shaped fore- 
head and mass of soft brown, wavy 
hair, which was brought up just over 
her ears and twisted in a large, flat knot 
on her neck. 

During her recital, which had taken 
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some time, as she stopped often, as if 
talking were painful, Jack had given 
vent to many exclamations of anger and 
disgust, and had once clinched his fists, 
as if ready to fight some one. Katy sat 
perfectly still, and scarcely gave a sign 
that she had heard; but. when the story 
was finished, she left her seat by the 
window and sat down beside Sophie, 
whose hand she took in hers, pressing 
it in token of -her sympathy. 

“IT am so sorry for you,” she said; 
“and I don’t know that I want to go 
to Russia.” 

“T do!” Jack exclaimed. “I want to 
lick ’em.” 

This created a diversion at which we 
all laughed, and no one more heartily 
than Sophie. 

“Better keep quiet, my boy,” she said. 
“You can do no good. No one can 
help us but God, and sometimes it 
seems as if He had forgotten. But He 
will remember ; there will be a change. 
I don’t know how or when, but old men 
and women who pretend to read the 
future see a heavy cloud over Russia— 
a cloud red with the blood of her chil- 
dren, yet with a silver lining, which 
means liberty to the oppressed. May 
I live to see it!” 

Her face glowed with intense ex- 
citement as she talked, and the hand 
which Katy had taken withdrew itself 
from her grasp, and Sophie’s arm went 
across the young girl’s shoulder with so 
firm a grip that she winced under the 
embrace. Releasing herself as soon as 
possible, Katy went back to her seat 
in the corner, where she sat very quiet 
the rest of the day, while Sophie and 
Jack had the most of the conversation, 
Jack asking questions and Sophie an- 
swering them to the best of her ability. 

When at last we reached the fron- 
tier, the first word we heard was “pass- 
ports,” spoken rather peremptorily by 
a tall, uniformed soldier, who motioned 
us into a side room, where our bag- 
gage was brought with that of the 
other passengers. I was glad now for 
Sophie’s help. My first entrance into 
Russia had been by water, and with 
comparatively little trouble. I had been 
met by M. Seguin, and I found myself 
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looking round involuntarily in hopes of 
seeing him now, although I knew the 
hope was futile. The officers were 
very different in looks and manner from 
him. They were rather cross, and 
there were a good many passengers 
clamoring for their passports tobe re- 
turned and their baggage to be exam- 
ined and viséed. I was tired, like the 
officials, and impatient at the ‘delay, as 
I saw no reason why business should 
not be dispatched as it is in America, 
instead of the leisurely way natural to 
the Russians. Jack was very much 
excited, and if he could have spoken 
the language, he would have given the 
lazy officials fits, he said. As it was, 
he caught hold of one who was leisure- 
ly inspecting my trunk, and said : “Look 
here, you, sir; that is my auntie’s, and 
there’s nothing in it, and she wants it 
some time to-day. Do you speak Eng- 
lish ?” 

The officer stared blankly at him and 
shook his head, while Jack, who felt 
himself the man of the party, con- 
tinued: “Parlez vous Frangais, then, if 
you don’t speak English?” 

There was a second head shake, and 
Jack went on: “Sprechen sie Deutsch?” 

A third shake of the head, with a 
laugh which exasperated the boy. 

“Confound you!” he said. “What do 
you speak? I tell you we are in a hurry 
to get out of this stuffy hole into the 
next room, and we are Americans— 
Americans!” 

He screamed: the last two words as if 
the man were deaf, and somehow they 
had their effect, or would have had 
without my help, for the word Ameri- 
can goes a long way toward insuring 
respect from a Russian. The room was 
crowded with first, second and third- 
class passengers, and my head was in 
a whirl, aching badly, and this had kept 
me quiet for a time while the babel 
went on. Now, however, I rallied, 
not knowing how much the officials 
could understand, or to what lengths 
Jack might go. He had been rather 


free during all our journeyings to in- 
form people that he was an American, 
from Washington, where his father, 
who was a colonel, held an office; and 
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We stood watching her as she moved along. 


I was expecting him to give this last 
piece of information to the crowd when 
both Sophie and I went to the rescue! 
She had been attending to her own 
trunk, and I was very sure that more 
than one or two rubles had changed 
hands. Her baggage was examined, or 
pretended to be, her trunk viséed, and 
then she turned toward us. What she 
said I don’t know, it was spoken so low, 
but I heard the word America, and our 
passports were at once given to us, our 
trunks examined in a perfunctory way, 
and we were free to enter the waiting 
room. Some of Sophie’s friends had 








come to meet her, both men 
and women, and that she was 
held in high favor was shown 
by their evident delight at 
meeting her. I heard Ivan’s 
name, and supposed they were 
inquiring for him, but did not 
shear her reply, as she stood 
with her back to me. We 
were to separate here, as she 
was to go with her friends, 
while we were to have our 
own private compartment tel- 
egraphed for in advance. 

“T shall see you soon 
again,’ Sophie said to us as 
she bade us good-by, and 
stood for a moment with her 
fur-lined coat wrapped round 
her and her cap drawn down 
upon her face. 

There was something about 
her which puzzled me and 
made me think it might be 
safe not to be too intimate 
with her. I beliéved her a 
nihilist of a pronounced type, 
who might unwittingly get us 
into trouble; but I did not say 
so, for Jack and Katy were 
full of her praises. They 
lamented greatly that she was 
not to be with us in the long, 
dreary journey to St. Peters- 
burg, with nothing to look at 
but snow, snow everywhere, 
and more coming — first in 
large, feathery flakes, which 
gradually grew smaller, until 
they came sifting down in 
clouds which the wind sometimes. took 
up and sent whirling across the bleak 
plains in a blizzard. Whenever we 
stopped, and there was time, Sophie 
came to our section, bringing with 
her a world of cheer to the young 
people, who, without her calls, would 
have found the journey depressing. As 
it was, it seemed interminable, and we 
were glad when we at last rolled into 
the station at St. Petersburg. I had 
recovered from my headache, and was 
able to see to my own baggage with- 
out Jack’s loud assurance that we were 
Americans and Sophie’s offer of as- 
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sistance. There seemed to be a good 
many of her friends to meet her here, 
as there had been at the frontier, and 
she was attended like a princess to the 
smartly equipped sleigh waiting for her. 
For a moment we stood watching her 
as she moved along holding up her 
cloth skirt to avoid the snow, and show- 
ing her tightly fitting boots with their 
French heels. . 

“Almighty big feet for a girl, but 
then she is big all over,’ was Jack’s 
comment as we turned to the sledge 
which was to take us to our hotel. 

It was the same where I had stopped 
three years before, and as I had tele- 
graphed for the room I had then occu- 
pied, I found it ready for me, with a 
small one adjoining for Jack, who in- 
sisted upon registering,and made a great 
flourish of Washington, D. C., U.S. A., 
as if that would insure us attention. We 
did not need it, for the employees were 
ready to serve madame, whom they re- 
membered, while Boots, who was still 
at his post and not much grown, nearly 
fell down in his eagerness to show me 
to my room, which was warm and com- 
fortable, and brightened with a bouquet 
of hothouse flowers standing on a little 
table near a window. 

The feeling of homesickness and 
dread of some calamity I was to meet, 
which had been tightening around my 
heart ever since I reached the snow- 
girt city, began to give way. 

I was ashamed of myself for having 
felt disappointed at not seeing M. Se- 
guin either at the station or in the street 
or at the hotel. He did not know I was 
coming, and how could he be there? 
Besides, why should he be there, any- 
how? I was a mere acquaintance of 
three years ago. I had passed out of 
his life and he out of mine. The mem- 
ory of those in whom I had been in- 
terested in St. Petersburg had faded. 
Probably Nicol Patoff was dead, and if 
he were not my heart did not beat as 
rapidly at thought of him as it once had 
done. Of all the crowd who had waved 
me a good-by when I left the city, there 
was not one to greet me on my return, 
and I had felt a positive ache all the 
way from the station to the hotel, and 
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wanted to cry when I entered the old 
familiar room which brought back so 
many memories. But the flowers 
changed everything. Somebody had 
thought of me. Somebody had sent me 
a welcome. Who was it? I asked 
Boots ; but he did not know. They had. 
come a few hours before for the 
American lady, Madame Garden; that 
was all he knew, and I was left to my 
own conjectures. 

Katy and Jack were delighted with 
the hotel, and wanted to go at once into 
the street. But I was too tired to go 
with them. Jack would have gone 
alone, armed with Washington and 
America, and possibly Abraham Lin- 
coln, as defenses against any danger. 
But I kept him in, and was glad when 
the short wintry afternoon drew to a 
close, and the night came down upon 
the great city and its gay, animated 
streets. 


CHAPTER II. 


A WEEK IN ST. PETERSBURG WITH 
SOPHIE, 


We had been in St. Petersburg nearly 
a week, and during that time Jack and 
Katy had seen a great deal under the 
guidance of Sophie, who, true to her 
promise, came to us the day after our 
arrival, and offered to take us wherever 
we wished to go. I had thought I knew 
St. Petersburg well, but with its dress 
of snow and ice, and the thermometer 
twenty below zero, it seemed to me a 
new city, and I was glad of her escort. 
I had, however, taken ‘the precaution to 
ask the landlord confidentially if he 
knew the Scholaskies. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. “Madame 
Scholaskie is well known. Her husband 
died in Siberia,” and he gave his shoul- 
ders a shrug. “They are fine people; 
once among the first—that is, the 
medium first. I hear Mademoiselle 
Sophie is home for a little visit. Splen- 
did looking girl!” 5 

After this I felt quite at ease when 
Sophie took the young people out sight- 
seeing, while I stayed at home by the 
fire, for I was cold in the open air and 
glad to keep out of it. St. Petersburg 
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was not much like what it had been in 
summer, when sometimes scarcely a 
person was to be seen on its long, wide 
streets. Now these same streets buzzed 
with life, and no one seemed to mind 
the cold any more than they had the 
heat. The czar was at the palace, and 
the Nevsky and Court Quay were full 
of gay equipages, driving at a head- 
long pace. The tinkle of the bells filled 
the frosty air with a kind of monoto- 
nous music not altogether unpleasing. 
The Neva, which in winter is the great 
highway of the city, was frozen solid, 
and, although the Blessing of the Wa- 
ters had not yet taken place, it was 
crowded with the best and worst peo- 
ple in town. There were spaces for 
skating, race courses for sledges, and 
artificial hills down which bold persons 
could guide their sledges alone, to the 
imminent peril of their lives. And all 
this Katy and Jack saw, and much 
more, and came home crammed with 
knowledge, and unloaded it to me—for 
I was supposed to know nothing what- 
ever of all they had told me. Jack had 
commenced keeping a journal, in which, 
boylike, he jotted down incidents as they 
came to his mind, without much atten- 
tion to order. This he frequently gave 
me to read when I was shut in by the 
cold, saying it would amuse me, and it 
did. This is how he began: 

“St. Pe—Russie,” he began. “Most 
thundering cold day you ever knew, 
and they are all just like it. Wednes- 
day Sophie came for us at eleven 
o’clock. That’s early here. The sun 
doesn’t get up till nine. Nobody gets 
up. The gold ball on St. Isaacs is over 
three hundred feet from the ground. 
It’s an all-fired big building; built on 
piles driven into the mud; had to bring 
a whole forest of ’em from the country. 
All the houses are on wooden legs, and 
sometimes the legs give out, then they 
tip. 

“Saw the emperor to-day. Not much 
to see more than any man. Didn’t look 
as if he enjoyed his drive.- I believe he 
was all the time thinking there might 
be a bomb somewhere. I wouldn’t be 
Emperor of Russia. No, sir! I'd 





rather be Jack Barton, from Washing-~ 
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ton, D. C., U. S. A. Yes, sir! They 
say he has six hundred rooms at his 
palace, in Gatschina, and only lives in 
six for fear of being killed. Poor em- 
peror! I don’t wonder he looks sorry 
and scared. Has to have two hundred 
cooks to prepare a meal, they say. What 
a lot he must eat! And at Tsarsko Selo 
he has six hundred men to work his 
farm. Must take something to pay ’em! 
I tell you the Nevsky is a case; and the 
Neva is bigger, and Sophie is about as 
big as both of ’em! She knows the city, 
root and branch, and the people, too, 
and they know her, but sometimes she 
acts queer, as if in a hurry to get away 
from them. I saw a gendarme looking 
at her pretty sharp, and told her so. 
She laughed and said: ‘Let him look!’ 
Well, she is something to look at; she 
is so tall and big. I like her, and so 
does Katy, and she likes Katy, and 
once or twice, all on a sudden, she has 
hugged Katy as if she wished to eat her, 
and Katy is awful pretty in her scarlet 
hood with the ermine trimming. Peo- 
ple look at her hard. Men, too, and 
then Sophie gets angry and hurries us 
along. 

“Chance is not at home. Sophie 
found that out for me. He is in Mos- 
cow with his master. I hope he will 


‘come pretty soon. To-morrow we are 


going to drive, Sophie and auntie, Katy 
and I. Auntie don’t go out much; just 
sits by the fire and mopes. She isn’t 
half as up and coming as she used to 
be. I wonder what ails her!” 

The day after Jack made his last 
entry we took the drive in a smart turn- 
out, for we were Sophie’s guests for 
the time, and she did nothing small. 
All along the crowded Nevsky we went 
until we came to the street where I had 
my encounter with Carl. 

“Would you mind driving down that 
way a little?” I asked. 

Sophie looked her surprise, but was 
too well bred to refuse or ask why I 
wished to go into so unfashionable a 
quarter. 

“T knew an old lady who lived in 
that house,” I said, pointing to the door 
where Ursula had sat when Carl made 
his attack on me. 

















It was closed now, with no sign of 
life about it, and the untrodden snow 
was piled high against it. 

“No one lives here. She is in Si- 
beria still. We may as well go back,” I 
said. 

At the mention of Siberia Sophie be- 
came excited at once, asking who Ur- 
sula was and how I came to know her. 
I told her all I cared to, keeping back 
as much as possible the part M. Seguin 
and Chance had played in the matter. 
On our return, I asked if she knew 
Madame Seguin. 

“Only by reputation,” she answered. 
“They say she is very aristocratic—sees 
few people, but sits in her great house 
nursing her pride in what she used to be 
before they lost so much property when 
the serfs were emancipated. We lost, 
too; but we kept up a brave, cheerful 
heart till father was arrested. There is 
Madame Seguin now, just returning 
from her drive,” she continued, nod- 
ding toward a handsome sledge drawn 
by two spirited horses. 

The lady in the sledge was wrapped 
in the richest of furs and sat up as 
erect as. a young girl. She did not 
glance toward us, but held her head 
high as we passed each other. 

+ “They say she does not like her son’s 
occupation,” Sophie said. “Not that 
she is unwilling to have people arrested, 
but she wants some one to do it be- 
sides her son. No one knows why he 
took it up. There was no need of it, 
as they have money enough, I am told, 
outside their losses.” 

Somehow I did not like to hear 
Sophie talk of Michel or his family, 
and was glad when she changed the 
conversation by saying, as we ap- 
proached a large building: 

“This was once our house, where 
we lived until father was sent away 
and grandfather died. We were very 
happy there.” 

At her command the coachman: was 
driving slowly, that we might have a 
better look at her old home. It was 
larger and more pretentious than the 
Seguins’, and I could understand what 
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Sophie’s feelings were as she looked at 
it and knew it had gone from her for- 
ever. Withdrawing her hand from her 
muff, I saw Katy put it into Sophie’s, 
and knew the two hands had met in a 
warm clasp of sympathy. 

After a moment she added, with 4 
laugh: 

“T believe you Americans have a say- 
ing: ‘It is of no use to cry over spilled 
milk,’ and I don’t cry now, though I 
did at first till I was nearly blind. 
Mother never cried; she couldn’t, and 
that made it harder for her. By the 
way, I had nearly forgotten my mes- 
sage from her. She sends her compli- 
ments to you, and hopes you will waive 
the ceremony of her calling, as she sel- 
dom goes out, but she will be very glad 
if you will take supper with us to-mor- 
row night at six o’clock. You will 
come?” 

“Of course we will!” Jack spoke up, 
promptly, while I hesitated a little, not 
knowing whether to accept or not. 

Sophie’s magnetism had conquered 
Katy’s shyness, and they were fast 
friends, and when she said, “We'll go,” 
I assented, after asking if we were to 
meet any strangers. 

“You will meet no one but my 
mother, who is very anxious to see you,” 
Sophie replied, and with that we bade 
her good-by at the door of the hotel. 

That night Jack wrote in his journal : 

“Had a drive with Sophie in a dandy 
turn-out. Everybody was out and eve -y- 
body looked at us, especially at Sophie. 

“T tell you what, that girl is a brickT 
And what a lot of people she bowed to 
on the Nevsky, and down in that 
street where we went hunting for Ur- 
sula. Everybody seemed to know her. 
I’ll bet she’s a real nihilist and has a 
whole crowd of followers. I’m glad 
that gendarme is not at home. He 
might be nabbing her. We are going 
there to-morrow night to _ supper. 
Auntie does not act as if she wanted to 
go; says she feels as if something was 
going to happen. What rot! I’m 
afraid she’s getting old and nervous. I 
wish something would happen.” 











TABLE OF COMMON FOOD ADULTERANTS 
(COMPILED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES) 


FILLING. HARMFUL ADULTERANT. 
Weeds, poor grain Alum, to improve looks. Powdered stone. 
Sand, adulterated flour.. Alum, copper and zinc sulphate. 

Formaldehyde, borax. 
. Cane sugar, and hog fat 
substituted for the but- 
ter fat. 
Skimmed milk thickened 
with condensed milk. - 
Borax, coal tar dyes. 
Salicylic acid. 
Borax, sodium sulphite, calcium bisulphite, sul- 
phurous acid, alum salts. 
Pyroligneous acid. 
Borax, sodium sulphite, saltpeter, dyes. 


Borax, alum salts, copper salts (for coloring). 
....--Saccharine, salicylic acid, benzoic acid. 
Saccharine and sulphite. 
.-Refuse apples, pumpkin, 
MOLAUINO Soko iie ce see Salicylic acid, coal tar dyes. 
Pumpkin Benzoic acid, coal tar dyes. 
Cereals, 
Cereals. 
Flour, meal, hulls Coal tar dyes. 
Sulphurous acid, sulphites. 
Borax, sulphites. 
...... Salicylic acid, coal tar dyes. 
Saccharine. 


Cr2am of tartar Alum, phosphites, sulphites. 
Maple sugar Burnt sugar, glucose, 
molasses. 
Grape juice Salicylic acid, benzoic acid. 
Soda water Acid ether, saccharine, salicylic acid, benzoic acid, 
coal tar dyes. 
Lemon extract Wood alcohol. 
Florida water Wood alcohol. 
Bitters Twenty-four to forty per 
cent. alcohol. 
Alcohol Borax, salicylic acid, beta-napthol, sodium ben- 
zoate. 
Salicylic acid, ammonium fluoride, sulphurous 
acid, benzoic acid. 
Sulphites for bleaching, benzoic acid, salicylic 
acid, sulphurous acid, coal tar dyes. 





*These are broken and mixed in cans for bakers’ use. 





The Adulteration of Food 


By Charles H. Cochrane 





’Twixt canned dyspepsia and embalmed beef the average citizen of this republic is condemned to 
slow death by the absorption of preserving compounds never intended for the human stomach. There 
is hardly a common article of food that is not liable to be dosed with something, from borax that clogs 


the digestion, to aniline dyes that are rank poisons. 


It is time that public sentiment forced a regular 


inspection of foods, and advertised the merchants who profit by this wicked practice. 





HE common adulteration of foods 
has become a national calamity. 
The evil has spread silently and 
insidiously, like a monstrous snake in 
the grass, until it enwraps us all in its 
loathsome coils, and threatens the com- 
fort and health of millions. The extent 
to which adulteration has encroached 
upon our tables is truly alarming ; even 
the menus of the wealthy are not ex- 
empt, while in the households of the 
poor the woeful results of doses of coal 
tar, salicylic acid, benzoic acid, boric 
acid, sulphites, alum and phosphates are 
noticeable every day to the trained eyes 
of. physicians. 

The lust for gain, the desire to make 
money, no matter how, has stimulated 
the manufacture and sale of adulter- 
ants until there is hardly a common edi- 
ble that is without suspicion; even eggs 
are subjected to treatment with harm- 
ful preservatives. Canned goods are 
frequently canned dyspepsia, potted 
meats are apt to be cheap hash flavored 
to suit, while jellies and jams all too 
often come from the factories that buy 
up apple peelings, cores and all sorts of 
apple refuse fit only for the pigsty, and, 
after coloring liberally with aniline dyes 
and flavoring with chemicals, are 
palmed off on the poor as delicacies. 
No wonder so many of these are cheap; 
no wonder so many invalids fail to re- 
cuperate on such diet! If they escape 
the bright green coloring of the pickle, 
they may fall victims to the brilliant red 
of the canned meats or the golden yel- 


low of the butter—all of which are rank 
poisons. 

In justice to the retailers, it should 
be stated right here that they are often 
as uninformed as the general public as 
to the villainous stuff they are dealing 
out, in all the glory of multi-colored 
labels, as pure foods. Of course every 
meat packer and fruit canner who 
knows his business is aware what goes 
into the goods he furnishes the public, 
though it is possible that in some cases 
they have purchased preservative mix- 
tures under such names as “freezem,” 
“preservaline,” ‘“iceine,” etc., without 
knowing what were their chemical con- 
stituents. Yet it is the duty of every 
dealer in foods to know what is on his 
shelves, and whether he is selling the 
wholesome or unwholesome. Nearly all 
the cheap stuff on the market is adul- 
terated, sometimes only by adding 
cheaper material to its bulk, as in the 
substitution of oleo for butter, but fre- 
quently with most harmful chemicals 
designed to give the proper flavor and 
color, and thus conceal the cheap fill- 
ing. 

Before me is a copy of a letter writ- 
ten to the State chemist of North Da- 
kota by a physician who lost a case of 
a child poisoned by drinking from a can 
of butter coloring, made from coal tar. 
The Anti-Adulteration League of Brook- 
lyn is at this writing exercised over the 
poisoning of Tessie McBride, a five- 
year-old tot who succumbed to adul- 
terated candy. The sufferers from em- 
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balmed beef are as numerous now as 
they were in the days when our soldier 
boys fell like flies when condemned to a 
diet‘of canned meats around Santiago. 
An officer of the National Consumers’ 
League calls attention to the fact that a 
firm is selling canned corn at forty-eight 
cents a dozen cans, and as the cans cost 
thirty cents, and the labels, and canning, 
and soldering involve more expense, 
while the wholesaler and the retailer 
must have a profit, he asks, pertinently : 
“What is left to buy the corn?” 

Our health laws are seldom operative, 
and the press is silent too often, per- 
haps because the names of large ad- 
vertisers are frequently coupled with the 
stories of adulteration that they might 
print to warn the public. It is an in- 
controvertible fact, demonstrated by the 
chemists of a dozen States, that much of 
our bread is overdosed with alum, and 
sometimes colored with sulphate of cop- 
per ; butter is colored with the same poi- 
son; cheap candy is universally colored 
with aniline dyes; honey is fixed with 
cane sugar, glucose and saccharine; 
lard contains caustic lime and cotton- 
seed oil; milk is dosed with formalde- 
hyde preservative, as well as chalk and 
water; the jams are loaded with gela- 
tine and colored with aniline, while the 
jellies, if possible, are worse; preserves 
are based on the mighty pumpkin and 
refuse apples, colored and essenced; su- 
gar sometimes yields dangerous marble 
dust; vinegar may contain sulphuric 
acid and hydrochloric acid; lemon ex- 
tract is often made with wood alcohol ; 
soda water is flavored with deleterious 
chemicals, while canned meats are uni- 
versally preserved with boric acid, 
which also forms the basis of an em- 
balming mixture. 

And as if this list were not bad 
enough, Prof. H. W. Wiley, chief of 
the United States Bureau of Chemis- 
try, tells us that there is no restriction 
placed on the amount of lead that may 
be used in making cans for food, and 
that in the laboratory tests they have 
found as high as thirteen per cent of 
lead where there should be but one in 
the coating of the can. 

What are we going to do about it? 


Are we going to sit down and lament 
that such things should be, or shall we 
do our. part like men and women to 
stamp out this crime that is literally 
ruining the health of millions? Shall 
we not demand of legislatures that they 
secure from the State chemists the 
names of the firms that foist this dam- 
aging food upon the public, and ad- 
vertise liberally all who have to do with 
adulterated goods? I have written for 
all the public documents that I could 
learn of, covering this question of food 
adulteration, and I have found oné 
State official who speaks right out and 
calls things by their right names, and 
who, with a trifling appropriation of 
one thousand five hundred dollars, 
started a wave of agitation all over the 
State of North Dakota that promises to 
result in pure foods for that section 
for many years to come. E. F. Ladd 
is the name of this honest man, and he 
deserves a niche in the Temple of Fame 
for the fearless and energetic way in 
which he has attacked this problem. His 
address is Fargo, North Dakota, and 
the bulletins written by him for the 
North Dakota Agricultural College tell 
the story of his struggle for pure food 
and his fight against the powerful in- 
terests behind adulteration. 

That his outspoken course has 
brought him trouble is evidenced by the 
following from his last annual report. 
He says, on page 20: 


In connection with my duties as food com- 
missioner and chemist, under the food law, 
it became necessary to expose the methods 
which were being pursued by certain com- 
panies in trying to gain a foothold in the 
State, and for what seemed to be an at- 
tempt to lead to the overthrow of the food 
law. The press, being interested in the suc- 
cess of our food law, desired to know the 
actual facts, and a letter of information was 
issued to the public. As:a result, the As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and Distributers 
of Food Products of the United States of 
America, through their attorneys, have 
started a libel suit in the United States 
court, claiming personal damages to the ex- 
tent of one hundred thousand dollars. This 
case is still pending in the courts. 


When manufacturers go so far as to 
form an association to try and put down 
a pure food law, and to harass food 














commissioners who do their duty, it is 
about time that the public took a hand 
in the matter. The influence of the as- 
sociation is probably seen in the con- 
tradictory reports that find their way 
into print on this question of adultera- 
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civilized nation in the 
world that has no na- 
tional law to protect its 
people from food adul- 
terations. . . The 
fraudulent and deleteri- 
ous food manufacturer, 
as a rule, is a man who 
amasses wealth “gag 
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ceased the use of arti- 
ficial colors entirely. It 
may be said with satis- 
faction that the general 
tendency along the whole 
line of food products is 
toward a pure product. 








tion. 


Is the association working the 


press to influence public opinion? Read 
the following opposing statements: 


UTTERANCES AGAINST 
ADULTERATION, 


Senator Porter J. Mc- 
Cumber in The Inde- 


Agriculture, some years 
ago, estimated the sale 
of adulterated articles of 
food in the 
States in a single year 
at $1,175,000,000, or 
about fifteen per cent. 
of our entire commerce 
in ‘oods. y 
judgment is ‘that the re- 
sults should be doubled 
rather than diminished. 

Prof. E. F. Ladd, 

‘ood Com., N. D., in 
March, 1905, bulletin: 
During the past year 
meats were very gener- 
ally found to contain 
chemical preservatives 
and to some extent col- 
oring matter, usually of 
coal-tar origin. The use 
of chemical preserva- 
tives was general a 


products thus far exam- 
ined have been found to 
contain boracie acid, 
—, formaldehyde, 
etc. 

Prof. H. W. Wiley, 
chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, in Circular 

o. 15, commenting on 
government tests on the 
effect of foods contain- 
ing borax as preserva- 
tives: The results show 
that one-half gram per 
day is too much for the 
normal man to receive 
regularly. . It ap- 
pears, therefore, that 
both boric acid and 
borax, when continuous- 
ly administered in small 
doses for a long period, 
create disturbances of 
appetite, of digestion 
and of health. 

Prof. E. F. Ladd, in 
fifteenth annual report: 
In the meat, preserves 
and corn eaten at a 
single meal, a _ person 
might take as follows: 
Hamburger steak, 22.5 
gr. boric acid; corn 
(canned), 16 do.; straw- 
berries (canned), 16 
do.; total, 54.5 gr. boric 
acid. 

Paul Pierce, Supt. 
Food Exhibit, St. Louis 
Exposition, ‘in Public 


Opinion, April 22, 1905: 


United | to 


THINGS SAID TO CALM 
THE PUBLIC MIND. 


Editorial, ie Inde- 
nu 


os dent, "Janu 
1905: It may a safely 
food 


5, 
said that our 


now, on the whole, oa 
er and more wholesome 
than that of our_ances- 
rs. . . « Many 
more infants have died 
from drinking spoiled 
and germ-laden milk 
than have been poisoned 

y we I or even 7 
maldehyd 
Wiley's long, and thor: 

gh _ experimentation 
with his squad of Wash- 
ington clerks gave noth- 
ing to indicate that the 
use of borax in moderate 
quantities was injurious 
to the health of the nor- 
mal person. . . . There 
is no proof of the poi- 
sonousness of the aniline 
dyes most in use. Yet 
foods and drinks con- 
taining them are always 
branded with the op- 
probrious name ‘“‘adul- 
terated,” and often 
prohibited. . . . Prof. 
Pavloff has shown that 
good-looking food is not 
only more appetizing, 
but more digestible, 
than the same food in 
an unattractive form. 
Who will say, then, that 
a table set with green 
pickles, red catsup, yel- 
low butter, and with 
ice cream and 
jellies of all the colors 
of the rainbow, is less 
wholesome than with 
more homely food? 

Prof. H. W. Wiley, in 
the American and Jour- 
nal, July 2, 1905: The 
use of preservatives in 
all canned foods has al- 
most entirely ceased. In 
butter the use of color- 
ing matter is rapidly 
diminishing by reason 
of the education of the 
public taste. The bril- 
liant red and green tints 
that formerly were em- 
Ployed by our _ food 
manufacturers in their 


canned fruit and vege- 
tables have been volun- 
tarily abandoned in 
Many cases and re- 


stricted by law in oth- 
ers. I believe that at 
the present time the 
great majority of the 
best manufacturers of 





America is the 


only 


the United States have 





ing in America, 
few exceptions, is just 
the kind adulterated 
food combeye 9T- 
want. 

strange it is that any 
kind of food adulteration 
is permitted in America, 
while nothing but the 
purest products are per- 
mitted importation to 
our shores from abroad! 





For one I admit freely that I have 
no patience with those who lend their 
talents or reputations to the defense of 
the adulterators of foods. It is inter- 
esting to note that the two apologists 
quoted in the right-hand column con- 
tradict each other vitally. The Jnde- 
pendent would have the public believe 
that the admixture of preservatives and 
dyes is not harmful, even beneficial as 
productive of a cheerful mind, and 
reaches a conclusion as to the borax ex- 
periment that is opposite to that of Prof. 
Wiley, who conducted the test. The- 
professor, who knows just how poison- 
ous these adulterants are, and who is on 
record in scores of government reports 
showing the exact nattire of the dan- 
gerous stuff that is mixed with our 
foods, tries now to smooth over the 
whole situation by expressing the belief 
that the practice has been generaily 
stopped, and in many cases restricted 
by law. As if it was not a matter of 
common knowledge that the few pure- 
food laws we have in some States are as. 
little enforced as are the Ten Com- 
mandments ! 

In most States the man who buys 
impure food can go and hunt up a 
health officer and have it analyzed, and 
a small fine is imposed on the dealer, 
usually a small grocer who is*ignorant 
of the adulteration—but he almost never 
does. The real criminal, the manu- 
facturer, is not reached at all by the 
law. No prosecution for homicide will 
hold against the adulterating manu- 
facturer in the case of the Brooklyn 
girl who died of eating poisoned candy, 
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or that of the North Dakota baby that 


succumbed to butter coloring, so much 
admired by the editor of the Jndepend- 

‘ent. As Paul Pierce says: “It would 
seem that America has just such laws 
as the fraudulent food manufacturer de- 
sires, and anly such laws as he desires ; 
that our pure-food legislation is abso- 
lutely and unconditionally in his con- 
trol.” Sad is the condition when a na- 
tional pure-food law has knocked at the 
doors of Congress every year for twen- 
ty years and been refused passage every 
year through the influence of the third 
house! 

Of course the worst and most harm- 
ful articles are those sold at the lowest 
prices, and for this reason the crime of 
adulteration operates most strongly 
against those who can least afford to 
bear up against it—the poor of the 
large cities. Living mainly in close, ill- 
ventilated, unsanitary tenements, these 
poor creatures are prone enough to dis- 
ease without having their systems sys- 
tematically poisoned by impure foods. 
Yet it is probably true that a very large 
share of what they buy is drugged or 
doped—these are the proper words— 
with harmful dyes and acids, rendering 
robust health almost an impossibility. 
It would be really cheaper for these 
unfortunates to buy the higher-priced 
foods, usually free from injurious adul- 
teration, for the little money they have 
to spend will give them more nutri- 
ment than when invested in the dele- 
terious mixtures that are marked at 
such small figures per pound. But 
what can be expected of the mother of 
a family, say five or six in number, liv- 
ing in a city on ten dollars a week? She 
cannot possibly spend more that four 
or five dollars on the table, and so she 
goes to the cheap grocery and the ped- 
dler’s wagon for all the food she buys, 
and she, her husband and the children 
all suffer from the continued doses of 
boric acid, salicyclic acid, formalde- 
hyde, benzoic acid, sulphites, coal-tar 
dyes, and so forth, to which they are 
subjected. It is pitiful that such things 
can be in an enlightened land. Even in 

Turkey, and Russia, where they massa- 
cre and shoot down the helpless on oc- 


casion, there is no systematized method 
of poisoning the poor to add a few dol- 
lars to the balance sheet of some cor- 
poration engaged in food manufacture. 

The annexed table affords a fair idea 
of the common harmful adulterants. 
The average adulteration consists of a 
filling of cheaper material, in itself per- 
haps harmless, but colored with an ani- 
line dye made from coal tar, to disguise 
the substitution of cheaper material, with 
artificial flavoring that may or may not 
be harmful, and preserving mixtures, 
used to save ice or cost in refrigeration, 
which are usually slow-acting poisons, 
that damage the health by continued in- 
troduction into the system. The reports 
of chemists who have at various times 
examined and analyzed foods sold in 
the open market do not differ materially 
in results. It is fair to say that nearly 
half the foods they report upon are 
adulterated. This must not be taken 
as implying that half the food offered 
for sale is adulterated, as only sus- 
pected articles are given them for ex- 
amination, but it probably represents 
the actual condition of the average food 
sold at low prices. In Prof. Ladd’s 
last annual report, it appears that with 
his small appropriation of one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars he managed 
to analyze over one thousand sample 
articles of food, nearly half of which 
proved to be adulterated. The report 


contains hundreds of entries like those . 


below. 


Label No. 2005. 
Brand, currant jelly. 
Producer or jobber, ——————— Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Retailer, ——_—__—_. 
Contains sulphites, coal tar dye, and not 
currant jelly. 
Label No. 2682. 
Brand, pork sausage meat. 
Retailer, ———————. 
Contains borates in considerable amount. 
Label No. 1782. 
Brand, blackberry brandy. 
Retailer, —————_—_. 
Contains coal tar dye, saccharine and 
salicylic acid. 
Label No. 1520. 
Brand, early June peas. 
Producer or jobber, ——————— Co,, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Retailer, : 
Contains saccharine. 
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Label No. 2672. 
Brand, sugar corn. 
Producer or jobber, 
W. Poland, Me. 
Retailer, —————_——.. 
Contains saccharine in large amount. 


The Massachusetts State Board of 


Health returns read much the same. 
Here are two samples: 


Co., 


9879 M, ketchup, , Worcester. 
Preserved with benzoic acid. Incorrect for- 
mula. 

337 N, lemon extract, . Hart- 


ford, Conn. 5 per cent. lemon oil, 90.9 per 
cent. total alcohol. About half the alcohol 
is methyl (wood) alcohol. 


The craze for preserving food is re- 
sponsible for a large share of existing 
_ adulteration. Since cold storage be- 
came common there has grown up a 
systein of keeping all kinds of foods 
for months, or even a year or more, so 
that fruits, vegetables and meats may 
be purchased at times when they are 
cheapest and sold according to the de- 
mand. This system has invited the 
placing on the market of preserving 
compounds, under a variety of arbi- 
trary names, such as antacid tablets, an- 
tiferment, chromosot, meat preserva- 
tive, iceine, iceline, preservaline, -anti- 
sourine, etc. The names of these may 
serve to deceive a few of those who use 
them, but of about one hundred and 
fifty which were analyzed and reported 
in the Year-book of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1900, all were con- 
demned, not always as distinctly poi- 
sonous, but saying that they “cannot 
be recommended for general use in con- 
nection with human food. Some of 
them are quite harmful and none should 
be used indiscriminately.” The analy- 
ses of these preservatives showed that 
all depend on some substance as borax, 
salicylic acid, phosphoric acid, sul- 
phurous acid, sulphites, formaldehyde, 
etc., for preserving. These preserva- 
tives are in extensive use to-day, in 
the food of the rich as well as of the 
poor, as shown by Prof. Ladd, in a pa- 
per before the International Pure Food 
Congress, at St. Louis. He said: 
“More than ninety per cent. of the 
local meat markets in the State—North 
Dakota—are using chemical preserva- 
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tives, and in nearly every butcher shop 
can be found a bottle of freezem, pre- 
servaline or iceine, as well as bull meat 
flour. The use of these chemicals is 
not confined to the local butchers; 
scarcely a ham could be found that did 
not contain borax.” 

It will be interesting to note what 
are the principal chemicals employed in 
these preservatives. Borax or boracic 
acid is a common chemical, largely 
used in embalming dead bodies, and its 
employment won for certain meats the 
name of embalmed beef. As previously 
shown, one may take in a single meal 
of preserved foods a dose more than 
one hundred times as large as Prof: 
Wiley has declared to be harmful if 
continued. 

Salicylic acid, used to preserve 
fruits, fruit juices and vegetables, is 
derived usually from phenol, which it- 
self is a petroleum derivative. The 
Standard Dictionary says it must be 
used with caution, and it has an un- 
pleasant corroding effect on one’s in- 
terior, if taken often. 

Sulphites are introduced to whiten 
or bleach fruit, mushrooms, wines, etc. 
They are simply salts of sulphurous 
acid, which is practically a weakened 
form of vitriol. Sodium sulphites, com- 
monly used in sausage, Hamburger 
steak, etc., has slightly antiseptic qual- 
ities, but lends a brilliant red tint to the 
meat. Dr. Harrington, of Harvard, 
has discussed it at length as “a dan- 
gerous food preservative.” Prof. W. 
D. Bigelow, of the Division of Chem- 
istry, Washington, D. C., says of sul- 
phites: “Their addition to foods should 
be prohibited.” 

Aniline and the coal tar dyes:are all 
based on petroleum, and quite as fit 
for food as kerosene or benzine. G. 
W. Chopin experimented on dogs with 
fifty of these dyes, and found that thirty 
per cent. caused death or dangerous 
poisoning, and forty per cent. produced 
vomiting, diarrhoea, etc. 

Methyl, or wood alcohol, substituted 
for ordinary alcohol in Florida water, 
lemon extracts, etc., is a rank poison. 
A New York saloon keeper who cheap- 
ened his whiskies with it a few years 
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ago killed about thirty of his customers 
before the source of the poison was lo- 
cated. 

Saccharine is derived from coal tar, 
that fruitful source of poisons, and is 
a cheap substitute for sugar, being three 
hundred times sweeter. Prof. E. F. 
Ladd characterizes it as a “food fraud.” 

Benzoic acid is most commonly used 
with catsups, preserves, wine, beer and 
fruits. It finds its origin in benzoin, 
coal tar or an excretory liquid of the 
vilest character. 

Saltpeter is simply niter, valuable in 
the manufacture of explosives, and as 
a medicine in homceopathic doses. It 
should not be taken except as pre- 
scribed by a physician. 

Formaldehyde is the aldehyde, or vol- 
atile, product of methyl alcohol, valu- 
able as a disinfectant and germicide, 
but a very minute quantity interferes 
seriously with digestion. As it pre- 
vents milk from turning, there is great 
temptation to its use by dairymen, res- 
taurant keepers, etc. Inasmuch as babes 
and invalids depend much on milk as 


food, its use ought to be made a State 
prison offense. 

The majority of the 
pure-food laws, but with the exception 
of North Dakota I have been unable 
to learn of any rigorous enforcement 


States have 


of such laws, other than those pro- 
tecting dairy products, which have re- 
ceived a great deal of public attention. 
The reports on adulteration by the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health— 
these and others which I have exhibit 
repeatedly the names of well-known 
manufacturers of foods, yet these con- 
cerns continue to do the buik of the 
trade, and I find no evidence that they 
are reforming. In an index to “Foods 
and Food Adulterants, Part X., Pre- 
served Meats,” I find the name of a 
house that is to my mind the best 
known in the business of meat pack- 
ing, with fifty-two entries; other well- 
known houses appear in this index with 
from eighteen to twenty-four entries. 
Prof. Ladd in his analyses of meats in 
his last annual report found seven il- 
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legal brands emanating from this same 
largest house, and twenty-seven legal 
brands. But another house of high 
reputation and a large advertiser stands 
in the report with eleven illegal brands 
and only four legal brands. Evidently 
the top houses in the food trade can go 
right on making certain adulterated 
goods and selling them to whomever 
will buy. 

And now a word or two as to how 
the presence of adulterants may be de- 
tected. 

The chemical test for formaldehyde 
is to mix equal quantities of the sus- 
pected milk and strong hydrochloric 
acid, perhaps a quarter of a cupful, 
stirred together with a bit of ferric 
alum the size of a pin head. If the cup 
be placed in a tin of boiling water for 
five minutes, a purple tinge will disclose 
the presence of formaldehyde. 

Fluid raw egg—used at soda foun- 
tains and by bakers—is frequently pre- 
served with salicylic acid. The United 
States bureau of chemistry’s test for 
detecting salicylic acid is to heat fifty 
grams of the suspected article in fifty 
cubic centimeters of water, adding ten 
cubic centimeters of concentrated so- 
lution of glacial phosphoric acid to col- 
lect the proteids. This mixture is 
strained through a cotton cloth, and the 
filtrate extracted in a separatory funnel 
with fifty cubic centimeters of ether. 
After the ether has evaporated, the re- 
mainder is “diluted with two or three 
cubic centimeters of water, and tested 
with a few drops of one-half per cent. 
solution of ferric chloride. If salicylic 
acid is present, a purple color results. 

Borax, used for preserving meat, can 
be detected by moistening the suspected 
meat with water to which a little milk 
of lime has been added, letting this dry 
on, and then burning the meat. By 

washing off the ashes with water con- 
taining acetic acid, filtering and neu- 
tralizing the filtrate with about seven 
per cent. of hydrochloric acid, a liquid 
is obtained that will show the presence 
of borax by giving to turmeric paper 
first a cherry red, then dark purple, then 
green, and finally a greenish black 
color. 
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When bread is adulterated or cheap- 
ened by the use of low-grade or dam- 
aged flour, it is very hard to determine 
the extent of the mixture, but the pres- 
ence of as much as a tenth of a grain 
of alum per loaf may be disclosed by 
immersing a thin slice of the bread in 
an alkaline solution of logwood, and 
allowing it to dry, when a blue color 
will be apparent in a few hours. For 
detecting copper sulphate a thin slice 
should be immersed in a very weak so- 
lution of ferrocyanide, acidified with 
acetic acid. 

Nearly all the butter coloring on tlie 
market is rank poison, made of aniline 
—that is, coal tar—dyes, and it is well 
to purchase the whitest butter you can 
find. 

Whole coffee is mostly pure, but look 
out for shiny particles in ground coffee 
—they are mostly peas or beans. Since 
all the coffee adulterants are of a 
starchy nature, they can be detected 
readily by putting a little bit of iodine 
in a cup of cold coffee; if it turns blue 
it is adulterated. The easiest way to be 
sure of pure coffee is to buy it whole 
and grind it at home. 

There is urgent need for a national 
law aimed at the manufacturers, and 
providing for regular analyses of their 
products, and the wide advertising of 
the results, with their names. This will 
be sufficient; publicity will stop adul- 
teration by all houses that are large 
advertisers. At present the goods are 
analyzed and the results appear in gov- 
ernment reports seen by only a few. 
Nobody has enough interest in the mat- 
ter to hunt through the reports and 
learn who are the chief sinners, and 
give their natnes to the public. 

A strong sentiment is needed on this 
question, and if every reader of 
SmitH’s MaGAzINE who sympathizes 
with the sufferers from adulteration 
will only sit down and write his con- 
gressman that he wants a national pure- 
food law providing for thorough ad- 
vertising of the names of manufac- 
turers, each will have done his part 
toward wiping out this stain on our 
national escutcheon. 

There is no importation of adulter- 
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ated foods, because our custom laws 
are complete and well enforced. It is 
just as easy to stop adulteration by our 
own manufacturers, if the effort is made 
in the right way. There must, how- 
ever, be a law directed against the pro- 
ducers of preserving compounds, There 
are about fifty firms in the business, 
who combine, in one way or another, 
the harmful adulterants shown in the 
table, and offer them to dealers in per- 
ishable foods, with advertising indicat- 
ing that they are harmless. . A good, 
strong, criminal law is the right thing 
for these masked highwaymen. State 
laws providing about ten years in jail, 
with one thousand dollars fine to go to 
the informer, would put them all out 
of business with marked celerity. Then 
the small shops and retailers would 
cease to figure in the adulteration, as 
they do now, mostly through not un- 
derstanding what a wrong they are do- 
ing by using these preservatives. 

After all, the world moves, and since 
adulteration has become so universal 
and harmful, it will the sooner work its 
own remedy. Every man and woman 
with a weak stomach who can trace 
some of his or her ailments to adul- 
terants consumed should join in the 
movement and hasten to enroll with 
some anti-adulteration society. 

To those who enjoy rugged health, 
untouched by impure foods, I would 
say: Look with pity upon the weak- 
lings who struggle against this wolf 
gnawing at their vitals. Give the poor 
a chance by lending of your rich 
strength and God-given energy to the 
battle for the right. Do not pause be- 
cause this deadly adulteration does not 
strike directly at you or those you love. 
Deserve the glorious privilege of health 
and strength by taking up the sword 
for the helpless and those constitu- 
tionally weakened by harmful foods. 
You have the forceful vitality denied 
to them; fight their battle, and while 
you may not win honor, glory or gold, 
you will reap the richer harvest of a 
great internal peace coming from the 
knowledge of a duty done. Follow 
Vergil’s motto: Da dextram misero— 
give the right hand to the unhappy. 











To Keep You in Good Humor 





IN BASEBALL PARLANCE, 
RENDLEIGH—You were foolish to introduce the present Mrs. Jawkins to 


your divorced wife. 
’ j ‘ 
Jawkins—Yes, it was an error. I was off my base. I’m being run down 


between first and second, all right! 


OVER THE PHONE. 


Miss LISSNER (the telephone girl)—I wish you wouldn’t pay me quite so 
much attention. People will talk, you know. 
Stockson Bonps—Yes, you’d be out of.a position if they did not. 


@a. 


A DIVISION OF PLEASURE. 
RS. LEXINGTON—So you were married last week? Aren’t you going 


on a wedding trip? 
Dinau RacctryME—Sure, chile, when me husban’ comes back from his trip. 


We kaint ford bofe of us to be way at de same time; we ain’t rich like white 


folks is, honey. 


A DIFFERENCE. 
E STYLE—My brother was raised in the West; he took a college course. 
GunsBusta—My brother was raised in the West too; took a horse. 
ea. 
AT THE BOARDING HOUSE. 


[LANDLADY— What do you think of the chicken, Mr. Kostic? 
Kostic—Well—er—I—er—hate to speak disrespectfully of my elders. 


@Aa. 
THIRST CONSIDERED. 


BARTENDER—What makes you take such a big drink this morning? 
TippLtE—I am so nervous that every little thing upsets me. 


@a. 


HIS PREY. 


ad Mi ESTER DABBS painted the steeple of the Methodist Church last week,” 

said the landlord of the Pruntytown tavern. ‘‘Took him two days and 
a half to complete the job, and all the time he was doin’ it, Potter, the under- 
taker, just set out in front of his studio, as he likes to have it called, and watched 
Lester like a bassylisk, as they denominate ’em in stories. He. was so inter- 
ested that he pretty near forgot to go to his meals, and he declined two invita- 
tions to go fishin’ and at least one to play chess for the hard cider.” 





BY GEORGE BRONSON HOWARD 


T had taken me something like half 
an hour to tell the youth who sat 
before me hugging his knees and 

staring out of the window just how it 
was that he had fallen into one of the 
seats of the mighty. When I had con- 
cluded, I looked at him carefully, and 
I suppose the innate snobbery in me, 
and the consciousness of being what he 
was not, led to the wholly unnecessary 
remark which I made later. 

“And so you are Lord William Con- 
niers and the Earl of Orth. Within a 
month, maybe less, you will be Duke of 
Walshire, and the greatest man in Eng- 
land, next to the royal family.” 

He turned on me suddenly, and I saw 
that I had underrated my man. Some- 
thing blazed in his eyes which told me 
that there was a Conniers there, after 
all. 

“It’s funny, isn’t it?” he cried. I 
knew he had seen my mockery and con- 
tempt, and that he resented it far more 
than I believed him capable of doing. 
“Oh, yes; it’s funny, it’s infernally 
funny. You sit there and tell me all 
this—tell me how great I’m going to be, 
and all that. And as vou tell it you say 
to yourself: ‘If it was only me that was 
gettin’ what this little cheap skate is 
gettin’! That’s right, ain’t it? And 
you sit there and grin, and know you’re 
better’n me all the time you’re pre- 
tending respect.” 

He paused for a moment and crossed 
one leg over the other, staring at me 
fixedly and with animosity. Outside 
barefooted, dirty children played nois- 
ily; and a slattern woman passed down 
the street carrying a pitcher full of 
beer. Two girls on the steps next 
door were talking to two cheaply 
dressed youths, one of whom wore a 


rhinestone pin stuck into a bow tie. 
The words “My gentleman friend,” and 
“Molly, she’s a lady that works in a 
factory out to Woodberry,” and “Say, 
ain’t that fierce?” floated into the room 
at detached intervals. The youth sit- 
ting opposite me heard them, and 
scowled. 

“It’s all very well for you,” he con- 
tinued, speaking less angrily but with 
much intensity—‘‘it’s all very well for 
you to look at me and wonder how I 
can be so common and yet be falling 
into all this. You ain’t never had to 
stand for what I’ve had to. I know 
who your people are—yes, I read the so- 
ciety column in the newspapers. I see 
your name lots of times—riding fox 
chases, and being at balls and cotillions, 
and bein’ a risin’ young lawyer of good 
family. JI know all about you, Mr. 
Stuart. You was sent to college, and 
you’ve always had a nice home and 
lived with nice people, and bin taught to 
talk right, and do things like a gentle- 
man. I ain’t. I never knew nothing 
about my father. Ma knew he was an 
Englishman, but she didn’t know noth- 
ing else. Ma kept me to school till I 
was twelve, and then she died. Then 
Uncle Hen put me to work with him on 
his truck wagon. Ever since then I’ve 
bin walking the ‘streets of Baltimore 
shouting: ‘Strawberries!’ ‘Annierun- 
nel tomatoes!’ and anything else that he 
sells. And in the winter I drove a milk 
wagon. And I’ve bin doing that for 
nine years. Look at my hands.” He 
stretched them forward—rough, red, 
knobby paws. “And then look at yours. 
Well, what’cher expect from me? I 
didn’t ask anybody to die and make me 
an earl, or a dook, or anything. It 
ain’t my fault if my father never let on. 
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So don’t you come acting as though I 
was trying to butt in somewhere I don’t 
belong. See?” 

He paused again and filled a short, 
black pipe. I lighted a cigarette, and 
surveyed the Earl of Orth and the fu- 
ture Duke of Walshire. 

He was rather short and very chunky, 
having enormous shoulders but a very 
thin, scraggy neck. His nose was blunt 
at the tip and his nostrils distended ; 
and his mouth was as much too large as 
his lips were much too thick. His eyes 
were good—clear and honest eyes they 
were, and without fear; and had not 
his thick brown hair been parted in the 
middle in such a way that it fell over 
his brows, his forehead would have been 
good, likewise. 

Taking him in the whole, attired as 
he was in a striped suit of very poor 
material, cut badly, but with an attempt 
at cheap style, he would not have been 
remarkable among a crowd of his fel- 
low milk-wagon drivers, car conductors 
and others of the same ilk. 


He wore a horseshoe of glass dia-. 


monds in his scarf, and a cheap white 
piqué‘vest ; and his patent-leather shoes 
were cracked in several places. Alto- 
gether, he was the typical cheap boun- 
der, dressed in his best clothes. The 
one good thing about him was a certain 
dominating force, a certain strength of 
character, which he conveyed without 
effort. 

“Well,” said I, finally, “what are you 
going to do about it, Lord Conniers?” 

He whirled on me sharply. “Don’t 
call me that. Plain Henry Disney’s 
good enough for me for a while. Call 
me Disney, and forget the earl and the 
dook part of it.” 

I threw away my cigarette. “You are 
the Earl of Orth,” I stated, calmly. 
“Your grandfather, the duke, is.on his 
deathbed. I’ve been commissioned to 
find you. I’ve found you; and I’m go- 
ing to wire Walshire’s solicitors in Lon- 
don that I have. What are you go- 
ing to do—k<-p on driving the milk 
wagon ?” 

The flash came again. “See here, 
Beau,” he warr.ed, “you’re laughing at 
me again, and I don’t like it. No, I 
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ain’t going to keep on driving a milk 
wagon. But if you’ve got any fool 
idea in your head that I’m going to 
England and make a holy show of my- 
self before all them dooks and people, 
you got another think coming. I ain’t 
by a lot. You can’t make no dook out 
of me just by telling me I am going 
to be one. No, sir, that takes time 
and careful coaching.” He seemed to 
take a fresh start here. 

“T’ll tell you what I’m going to do,” 
he said. “I’m going to get you to 
teach me what I don’t know. I’m quick 
enough to learn, and I’ve read a lot, 
and I ain’t going to drink out of no 
finger bowls or make any such breaks 
as that. But I don’t talk right, and I 
don’t dress right, and I don’t eat right, 
and I don’t do a lot of things right that 
I ought to do. You know all of these 
things, so I’ll put myself in your hands 
and let you see what you can do. See? 
Then when I get a sort of crust on, I’ll 
hit the pike for England, and try to do 
my best.” He shook his head solemn- 
ly. “But it ain’t no cinch what I’m 
tackling, it sure ain’t.” 

“What do you want me to do?” I 
asked. : 

He proceeded to tell me. His brain 
was wonderfully active, and he had al- 
ready mapped out a campaign. In the 
first place, no one was to know who 
he was. “Course if they knew I was 
the earl, they’d treat me O. K. jest be- 
cause I was, and I wouldn’t stand no 
show finding when I did right and 
when I did wrong. I ain’t stuck on 
myself, Beau; I know I ain’t what you 
are. Got some ideas from zeading the 
papers and the magazines.” 

It appeared further that I was to 
draw on the London people for money 
for his clothes and anything he needed; 
and to coach him fcr several weeks on 
the little things of polite life. Then 
he intended to take one of the cottages 
on the Commosie Hotel grounds, ‘in 
the Blue Spring Valley. The valley is 
the residence oi the outdoor set of Bal- 
timore people ; the Hunt Club—“The 
Kennels”—is there, and it is near 
enough to the city to be reached in 
half an hour’s time. 








He had read all about this in the pa- 
pers, and knew that these were the peo- 
ple who could teach him what he needed 
to know. So he had it mapped out that 
I was to make him acquainted with 
some of these people, and give him a 
start. “I ain’t asking for more,” he 
said. 

An hour later I left the house with 
an increased respect for Disney, and 
wandered toward the cars, passing 
the cheap saloons, gangs of corner loaf- 
ers, women in wrappers, sitting on front 
stoops, and children sleeping on cellar 
doors. The street smelled abominably, 
and the people were in accord with it. 
And it was here that the future Wal- 
shire had lived his life. 

Altogether he had turned out much 
better than I expected when I had 
found that he lived in that particular 
part of Southwest Baltimore and was 
the driver of a milk wagon. He knew 
that he was off wrong, and was will- 
ing to remedy his defects. He had 
strength of character and could do 
things if he wished; and while he re- 
spected what he did not have, he lacked 
the cringing servility which generally 
goes with that particular sort of re- 
spect. So I was hopeful. 

Do not think that I embarked on the 
campaign of making a gentleman from 
a bounder without some eye to pros- 
pective benefits to me. I intended to 
become the manager of the Walshire 
estates, the second largest in England ; 
and I knew that Disney would give me 
the position if I helped him as he wished 
to be helped. 

How it came about that this man was 
the representative of one of the old- 
est families in England is easily told. 
His father, the third son, had gone 
wrong years before, had come to Amer- 
ica, married a shopgirl and been lost 
sight of. Meanwhile his eldest brother 
was thrown from a horse and his neck 
broken, while the second son was killed 
in Afghanistan while leading his com- 
pany against Afridis. The first son had 
married and left two children, both 
boys. One died of pneumonia several 
years after his father’s death. Then 
came a stretch of ten years, and the 
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second grandson grew to manhood, only 
to be drowned while yachting, a year 
before the search for Henry Disney’s 
father began. 

How I got the commission to hunt - 
for the missing third son is not im- 
portant. I did get it, and I found not 
the third son but his offspring by the 
shopgirl he married, Henry Disney. ~- 


II. 


Of the next few weeks I shall have 
very little to say. I took Disney to 
live with me in my apartments, and 
taught him some of the things which 
he wanted to know—such as, for in- 
stance, that it is not good form to tuck 
a serviette in the collar at meals, and 
that dishes should not be piled one on 
the other. I pointed out to him that it 
was preferable not to say “them” 
things, and that a toothpick should be 
deferred until after meals. I endeav- 
ored to show him that baths in the 
morning were good things; and that 
there was no virtue in wearing the hair 
long and in plastering it with grease. A 
list of these actions “‘to be avoided” car- 
ries no interest to the general reader; 
and elimination is desirable. 

My tailor took his measure for all 
sorts of clothes, and my haberdasher 
sent up his choicest samples in shirts, 
hosiery and neckwear. 


So, after two weeks, I was not 


‘ashamed to be seen with Disney, for, 


properly dressed and with his hair 
trimmed to ‘the proper length, he was 
not obnoxious. It is true that he was 
not good-looking, nor did he have the 
air of breeding which should have gone 
with his clothes, but he might have 
passed anywhere for a man of the bet- 
ter classes. 

Quickness of mentality was certainly 
his, judged by the celerity with which 
he accomplished changes in his speech 
and his intonation. When Disney 
learned a thing he learned it well; and 
when he acquired a social grace, he car- 
ried himself through it with an air of 
being at ease. There was no timidity, 
no “afraid of not doing it right,” with 
Henry Disney. 
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The cottage of the hotel grounds hav- 
ing been rented, two weeks later saw 
me installed there with my protégé. I had 
grown to like the man during this 
time; and he, while in no respect as- 
suming the attitude of an inferior, 
looked to me for what he should know, 
and, to a certain extent, leaned upon 
me. The hardest time of all had come 
now. I was to introduce Disney among 
my acquaintances. 

Being a Stuart and having ancestors 
in plenty who had lived in this valley, 
I knew everyone there worth knowing, 
and was able to introduce Disney among 
them. There was a rub, however, 
which irked me. I did not especially 
care for these people; they were nice 
enough, they had entrance to the Mon- 
day cotillions, and the men belonged to 
the decent clubs in town. They breathed 
of good breeding and family history. 
The men were the heads of banking 
houses and big commercial houses, or 


else had independent fortunes. They 
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I would have liked Ellen to marry Disney. 


gathered at The Kennels and talked 
steeplechases, points of foxhounds and 
hunters, tennis tournaments and golf 
scores. They played poker and pool, 
smoked cigars, and discussed people 
they knew. There was very little dis- 
tinction made between the man of fifty 
and the boy of twenty; they were all 
boys, learning little wisdom after their 
teens, always keen for a drinking bout, 
a pretty girl or a big game of chance. 
The lot of them were happy, healthy, 
hearty children, who never lost the spice 
of doing wrong. They were all the 
same. Not one of them had any broader 
scope than Baltimore and its vicinity; 
not one of them had any ambition to 
be any more than he was born. They 
did not see. how that could be, for the 
general sentiment of the lot of them is 
voiced in Pearce Croxall’s sententious 
remark when Perry Cathcart was 
elected mayor: “It’s a pity for a gen- 
tleman to be mixed up in that dirty po- 
litical game.” 

Afterward Perry became senator, 
and later ambassador to a big for- 
eign country, but he never stood as 
well in the crowd’s estimation as be- 
fore he entered politics. 

The girls—the women folk rather— 
were charming but not especially amus- 
ing. Not that the latter was their 
fault; the poor girls were too much 
held down by convention, that is all. 
Their chief topics of conversation were 
dinners to be given, receptions to be at- 
tended, the Horse Show, and who were 
“coming out” next season and what 
their people were going to give for 
them. 

The whole lot—women and men alike, 
but especially women—were snobs. 
They did not know that they were 
snobs. No one had ever told them so. 
They simply liked to associate with the 
people they knew. It was too much 
trouble to find out what other people 
were; and, besides, outsiders did not 
know their ways, and would be _very 
hard to get along with. 

And it was into this crowd that I must 
try to pitchfork Disney. I knew it 
would be a failure from the start, and 
I told Disney so. 
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“Don’t you think I know that?” he 
said. “I’m not going to try to butt in. 
I’m out here to watch these people and 
learn how they do. I’ve paid my price 
for an orchestra seat, and all I ask is 
that the show’s worth it. See?” 

A great many of the people I speak 
of lived in the little cottages on the 
hotel grounds, and took their meals at 
the hotel, just as we did. The greater 
number had their own houses in the 
valley and came up to the hotel to see 
their friends, many of whom lived there 
also. The Commosie did not encourage 
the patronage of the general public. It 
catered only to this particular crowd. 

But where you find society people, 
you will always find other people who 
want to be one of them. There were a 
number such at the hotel—people who 
had made fortunes in the past few years 
and wanted expert counsel on the right 
way to spend it. These were the same 
people who sent their children to the 
schools patronized by “our set,” if they 
could get them in. The sole object of 
the mothers seemed to be to break the 
way for their daughter’s social success. 
Their methods might have succeeded 
anywhere but in Baltimore. “Our set” 
knew quite enough people, and did not 
want to know any more. The men oc- 
casionally took up the newcomers, if 
they happened to have made it known 
that the daughters were to have hand- 
some dowries; but the women folk let 
them severely alone. 

Such a newcomer was Mrs. Parkin, 
whose husband had grown wealthy in 
the produce business, in which he 
started by selling vegetables in the 
market. Of Mrs. Parkin I shall have 
more to say later; of her daughter, 
much more. 

I began the campaign with Disney as 
an objective by tackling my cousin, 
Ellen Rigny.- Disney had sworn me to 
secrecy about his title and prospects, 
and I give you my word I was afraid 
to disobey him. Taking Ellen aside and 
giving her a hint was not betrayal, so 
this I did. 

“He comes of an excellent family in 
—er—the middle West, Ellen,” I told 
her. I would have liked Ellen to marry 
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Disney; the family was beastly poor. 
“And while he isn’t rich, he has a very 
comfortable income.” 

Ellen looked at me with wide-open 
eyes. “Well, Douglas, I dare say he is 
nice enough in a business way.” -Ellen 
thought that I had some law case for 
Disney. 

“Oh, forget the business end of it, 
Nell,” I said. “Disney’s here for a 
month or so, and I want him to have a 
good time. I want him to meet our 
crowd—and, frankly, I want you to take 
him in. Invite him to dine at your 
place some night, and have some of the 
girls and fellows over s! 

“Have him to dine!” exclaimed Ellen. 
She looked at me in rather a surprised 
way. “Why, I didn’t know he was 
our sort; is he?” 

That was a very embarrassing ques- 
tion to ask. It meant something’to be 
invited to the Rignys’, however, even 
though they were as poor as the prover- 
bial field mouse. So I lied nobly. 

“Our sort!” I replied, in just as won- 
dering a tone as Ellen used. Then I 
looked pained. “Ellen,” I challenged, 
“do you imagine that I would ask you 
to invite a mucker to your house to meet 
people ?” 

Ellen looked at me doubtfully. “I 
don’t believe you would, knowingly, 
Douglas,” she replied. “But, you see, 
you have queer ideas—and "Spe 
puckered up her lips, then said in a re- 
signed tone: “If you really wish it very 
much, I’ll have him over some day to 
lunch. And I'll have Mary Crossley 
and Helen Calvert and Elise Leighton 
—and some of the boys. But———” 

She left the sentence unfinished. I 
flushed. 

“Of course,” I said, “if you don’t 
want to do it " 

“T dare say he’s very nice, if you ‘say 
so,” Ellen hastened to say. Considering 
that I got Ellen’s brother appointed to 
the Naval Academy, through personal 
intimacy with a congressman, the fam- 
ily owed me something, and I felt justi- 
fied in taking my due. 

“Really, Nell,” I said, “I think you 
carry your exclusiveness a little too 
far. What good does itdo? Take that 
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poor little Parkin girl, for instance. 
She’s pretty and sweet and just out of 
convent school. And yet none of you 
will have anything to do with her EP 

“Her father had a stall in Lexing- 
ton Market,” stated Ellen, calmly. 

“I know. He’s a bounder, no doubt. 
Nobody’s asking you to associate with 
him nor with Mrs. Parkin. But what’s 
the matter with little Alice?” 

Ellen stared at me. “I never knew 
a man with such queer ideas as you 
have, Douglas,” reproved Ellen, gently. 
I threw up my hands and retired in 
disorder. 

Ellen did invite Disney to lunch, and 
he met the right sort of people there. 
He proved to be a genuine surprise to 
me. His intonation was good,: and he 
made no remarkable mistakes of gram- 
mar. He had been seated next to Helen 
Calvert, whose silly little head was full 
of ancestral nonsense, and who took a 
dislike to him because he made some 
noise in eating his soup. Disney strove 
nobly, but met a cold wall of reserve 
on every side. Ellen tried to unbend, 
but only became condescending. The 
lunch was not a success. 

I noted that the luncheon crowd 
avoided me after that; but I stuck to my 
task with a will and introduced Disney 
religiously to everybody I met. Dis- 
ney followed up each introduction with 
painstaking effort; and after several 
days of cold politeness the people be- 
gan to snub him. 

One can’t blame them. Disney was 
most certainly not their sort. He was 
not especially entertaining, and his looks 
were not such as to draw any favorable 
attention. 

One day he came to me and, after 
smoking silently for several minutes, 
burst into some very choice expletives. 
Then he said: “You take it from me, 
Beau”—he fell back into his old lines 
occasionally—“‘you take it from me that 
this bunch don’t want to mix in with 
yours truly; and I’m not caring a con- 
tinental whether they do or not. I’m 
learning, and I’m learning lots, but I’ve 
gotten out of the way of respecting my- 
self. If I cared for these people there 





might be some excuse for me taking 
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their knocks——” He cut himself short. 
“But say, there’s one of them—she’s 


all right. What’s the matter, Stuart, is 
she a top-notcher?: I don’t get a knock- 
down to her, it seems.” 

I found that he referred to Miss 
Parkin. 

“She’s to the good,” he cried, en- 
thusiastically. “She for me, if she'll 
have me. She can play in my ancestral 
castles if she takes a notion. Catch on 
to her eyes, will you? Ain’t they got 
sunshine in them? And her hair! Real 
gold, that ; none of your chippy varnish. 
And sweet and pretty, and all that. 
She’s got me going, Beau, but I can’t 
come within a yard of meeting her. 
Stays all by herself when she ain’t 
with that fat woman who pilots her 
around. Top-notcher?” 

“She’s Miss Parkin,” I told him. 
“Seventeen years old, convent school 
girl, very nice, but no family. That fat 
woman is her mother.” 

“Oh, rag the mother! I’m for the 
girl. Do I get to know her?” 

“You do,” I said. 

I didn’t see very much of him dur- 
ing the succeeding week after he met 
the Parkin girl. They formed an in- 
stinctive friendship that developed into 
something else. Just why the girl took 
to Disney is beyond me. I suppose it 
was because she was a weak; fragile lit- 
tle slip of loveliness, and he was a very 
strong and dependable person. The 
fact that the girl overlooked Disney’s 
faulty grammar and etiquette, and 
showed him plainly that she liked him 
and liked to have him around her, 
changed him a great deal. He began to ~ 
exhibit a swaggering confidence to the 
other people, and to ignore the ones 
he had met. 

“This girl,” he said to me, “is going 
to be Mrs. Earl of Orth, all right, all 
right. Say, Stuart, I know what I’m 
getting, too. She hasn’t got any idea 
of who or what I am. She just likes 
me—me, common old Hen Disney, 
pretty much the same as when he drove 
a milk wagon.” 

Reason was useless, and, after all, a 
man should be allowed to find happiness 
in his own way. 
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There is no doubt that the little Par- 
kin girl liked him immensely, and their 
presence together excited considerable 
comment about the hotel. Both parties 
being undesivabies, they didn’t much 
matter; but, encouraged by the women, 
the men began to throw 
nasty insinuations, and 
when one night a drive 
which began after dinner | 
extended until two o’clock 
in the morning, the hotel 
began to. question the re- 
spectability of the little 
Parkin girl. 

Up to this time I must 
say that I had very little 
regard or respect for 
Henry Disney, but had | 
stuck to him for the rea- 
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He had changed a great deal in the 
sudden anger which possessed him. His 
eyes shone and his thick lips were com- 
pressed in a straight line, like a slit 
across the face. 

“You’re a lot of damn’ liars,” said 
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ment showed itself. 

I had seated myself on 
the porch ‘of the hotel and 
was waiting for Disney to 
finish his breakfast, when 
four or five men whom I 
knew drew up rocking- 
chairs a little ways from 
me. When I say men, I 
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do so unadvisedly. Two 
of them might have been 
over twenty-one. The 
others were anywhere 
down to eighteen. 

They began to 
talk about the night 
escapade of Disney 
and Miss Parkin, 
and it appears that 
they Had been seen 
in a private dining 
room of a road tav- 
ern near Pikesville. 
Innuendo was _fol- 
lowed by plain 
statements. Jesse 
Hull, the youngest 
of the lot, and therefore the most devil- 
ish, capped the climax by winking wise- 
ly and saying something which only a 
foolish, evil-minded boy would say. A 
moment later Jesse was raised, silently 
but firmly, and dropped from the porch. 
The others turned to face Disney. 
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A moment later Jesse was raised, silently but firmly, and dropped 


Srom the porch. 


Disney. “And I’m going to teach you 
a lesson for what you’ve just said— 
each and every one of you. That boy 
was too small. I wouldn’t hit him. The 
rest of you are my size. Come out into 
the woods, if you don’t want to be 
punched on the porch.” 
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Remington, the oldest of the lot, took 
the matter up and looked at Disney with 
a cold smile. “I don’t see any reason 
for fighting,” he said; “I shan’t go, for 
one. If you make any trouble, I’ll have 
the hotel manager put you out of the 
hotel.” 

“Oh, you will, eh?” cried Disney. 
“Well, then, suppose you go and have 
me put out.” And with that he punched 
Remington’s jaw. Remington jumped 
to his feet and made a dash for Disney, 
but the latter’s fist caught him in the 
chest and knocked him backward. He 
tottered, and his foot slipped on the 
first step leading to the garden. He 
fell backward and rolled down the steps, 
hitting his head on the granite and lying 
very still. 

“Now,” said Disney, “will the rest 
of you come to the woods or will you 
stay here?” 

Joe Lessing, who hadn’t said a word, 
stepped forward. “I'll go you, Dis- 
ney,” he said, quietly. “Come on.” 

But it was too late. Mothers were 
driving their daughters indoors; men 
came rushing from other parts of the 
hotel, and bell boys collected. Maids 
thrust their heads from windows and 
screamed. 

“Come on,” said Joe Lessing. “‘Let’s 
get out of this, and have it over.” 





Jaimes swelled up like a pouter pigeon. 
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As he spoke, Jaimes, the hotel man- 
ager, made his appearance. He ran to 
Remington’s side and looked up, his 
face very white. Then he singled out 
Disney. 

“What does this mean?” he asked. 

Disney looked at him for a moment, 

laughed in his face, and turned to Less- 
ing. 
“T guess that one will suffice for the 
lot of you,” he said, pointing to Rem- 
ington. He laughed again and left the 
scene of action. 

They picked Remington up, found 
he was only stunned, and put him to 
bed. The story of the fight got about 
rapidly, and matrons began to take the 
manager aside and insist on Disney’s 
leaving the hotel and its environs, un- 
less the manager wished them to leave. 

“That comes of letting anyone in,” 
they said, in epitome. “And this was 
such a nice place.” 

Jaimes was nearly distracted. He 
saw the hotel business falling off, and 
he came down to our cottage to see Dis- 
ney. He was servile enough in the 
presence of what he considered the 
“blue blood,” but he took it upon him- 
self to be insolent to Disney. 

“T’m sorry to tell you you'll have to 
leave the hotel grounds and give up the 
cottage,” he said. “Mr. Stuart may 
keep the cottage, 
if he likes—but 
we can’t be too 
careful here as 
to who are our 
guests. We 
should have 
made more in- 
quiries.” 

“Run _ along 
and play,” com- 
mented Disney. 
“We don’t want 
to stay in your 
cottage. Your 
hotel’s to the 
bad, anyhow. 
Run along, little 
man.” 

If Jaimes had 
been_ insolent, 
Disney was in- 
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sufferably so. “I don’t like your looks 
and I don’t like your talk, and I don’t 
want you in this cottage,” continued 
Disney. “And if you stay much longer, 
I'll give you a life-sized imitation of a 
little fat man’s tailor being introduced 
to my shoemaker—see? Fly away.” 

Jaimes swelled up like apouter pigeon, 
but declined to aid in the introduction 
of cloth and leather. 

Just as he left, a bell boy from the 
hotel brought me a telegram. I opened 
it and read it. Then I gasped and 
smiled. Immediately afterward I took 
my way to the hotel. 

The telegram was to the effect that 
the Duke of Walshire was dead; that 
the British ambassador had been noti- 
fied, and that he was sending his secre- 
tary of legation, the Honorable Morti- 
mer Carstairs, to Commosie to invite the 
present duke to become an inmate of 
the embassy until he desired to sail for 
England. The Honorable Mortimer 
was accompanied by Harry Van Vleck, 
the arbiter of New York society, who 
wanted to meet the Duke of Walshire. 

When I reached the hotel I found 
that the news had already spread about, 
and that anxious matrons were prepar- 
ing their daughters for the dinner which 
was to come off that night. Jaimes, 
who had just heard of it, was frantically 
flying from chef to head waiter, ar- 
ranging something elaborate. The de- 
luded hotel manager had no idea of the 
purpose of the visit. He imagined the 
fame of his hotel was the drawing at- 
traction. The general rumor had it 
that the Honorable Mortimer, who was 
an M. FH. in his own country, wanted 
to look over the hounds. 

In the midst of this excitement a lone 
figure attracted my eye. It was Mrs. 
Parkin, and she was weeping fatly in a 
corner of the hotel porch. I went up 
to her. 

“Oh, Mr. Stuart,” she cried, re- 
proachfully, “it was all your fault— 
introducing that horrid man to my little 
Alice. And now she is—disgraced. 

I think I mentioned that Mrs. Parkin 
was impossible. No? Well, she was. 

“Ordered from the hotel!” she wept. 
“Alice, poor child, hasn’t left her room 


since she heard. To think that a child 
of mine——” 

Poor woman! I could see that the 
golden door to social conquest had, in 
her estimation, been forever closed to 
her daughter. 

I hung about the hotel, watching the 
preparations with unholy glee. A bell 
boy had been dispatched to town to 
procure an enormous Union Jack and 
American flags; and icings were to be 
made from the mold of a crown. 
presently sought out Alice Parkin and 
had a little talk with her. 

She was a pretty child, but her eyes 
were troubled this morning and her con- 
versation wandered. While I had no 
particular love for her, she impelled me 
to put an arm about her and tell her 
that I would protect her. Knowing 
Disney as well as I do, I am glad that 
I resisted the impulse. 

Presently she asked me to take her to 
him, and did so. I left them together, 
and wandered off into the valley, where 
I lunched with some friends. 

I got back in time to meet Carstairs 
and Van Vleck at the station. A victo- 
ria had been sent down for them, and 
I entered it with them. 

“We were just by way of looking you 
up, Stuart,” said Carstairs. “It ap- 
pears that you are running this bally 
show, and have the peer tucked up your 
sleeve somewhere. He’s going it incog., 
eh? Well, where is he?” 

I told him that I didn’t know. ‘“He’s 
passing under the name of Disney here,” 
I said. 

“What a shocking ugly name!” com- 
mented Carstairs. 

We got to the hotel and found a quiet 
corner on the porch, and I retailed Dis- 
ney’s .story to them. “He’s a good 
sort,” said Carstairs. “I like the way 
he stood up for that girl.” 

Just about that time Disney came rid- 
ing around the path accompanied by the 
girl, She was in a gray riding habit, 
and looked very demure and pretty 
and satisfied; and he was in his glory 
on horseback. 

I halloed to him, and he pulled up 
beneath the porch. The girl did like- 
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wise. “Hello, Stuart!” he said. ‘“What’s 
up?” He seemed to have no care on his 
mind at all. 

“These gentlemen have come to ex- 
tend an invitation to you to come to the 
British embassy with them,” I said. 
“They know all about you. Do you 
mind if I use your right name?” 

“Not at all,” he responded, with a 
grin. I could see that he understood 
my reasons. The porch was pretty well 
packed with hotel guests and folks from 


“We'll get rid of the horses and come 
up,” he said. 

Mrs. Crossley, who knew Harry Van 
Vleck, arose and walked unsteadily past 
us. Then, recognizing Van Vleck with 
apparently sudden surprise, she ex- 
tended her hand. Van Vleck, who was 
a power and very snobbish, did not take 
the trouble to shake hands. He touched 
fingers languidly and said, “Good-after- 


Snobs always bow before greater 
snobs. Mrs. Crossley 
told Van Vleck she 
was glad to see him. 
Van Vleck yawned and 
said, “Thanks.” Van 
Vleck found it unprof- 
itable, nowadays, to be 
even ordinarily civil to 
anyone who was not 
very rich or very in- 
fluential. 

“Who—was that 
man—with the girl?” 
asked Mrs. Crossley, 
entirely ignoring me. 

“That—eh ?—oh, yes; 
that was Walshire,” re- 
plied Van Vleck. 

‘‘Walshire?” interro- 
gated Mrs. Crossley. 

“The Duke of Wal- 
shire,” explained Van 
Vleck, in a _wearied 
tone. 


“Hello, Stuart,” he said. ‘What's up?” “Oh!” said Mrs. 


the valley. My voice was raised a little, 
also. 

“Then, your grace,” I said, loudly, 
“let me present Captain the Honorable 
Mortimer Carstairs, of the British em- 
bassy, and Mr. Van Vleck, of New 
York City—the Duke of Walshire.” 

“How d’ye do?” he said, with a nod. 
Then he turned sharply to me. “What 
do you mean?” he asked. 

“TI mean that your grandfather died 
this morning,” I replied. 

“TI see,” he meditated. Somehow, 
looking at him, his face seemed to have 
grown finer, his intonation gentler, his 
whole bearing distinctive. He nodded 
to us again. 


Crossley, agitatedly, 
and went back to her daughters. A 
buzz of excitement went up and down, 
which increased when, a few moments 
later, Disney came striding up the 
porch followed by Alice Parkin. 

He stopped before us and smiled 
curiously. The girl looked appealingly 
at me. 

“What does all this mean, Mr. 
Stuart?” she asked. “Won’t you tell 
me ?” ; 

Carstairs threw away his cigarette, 
and both he and Van Vleck rose. 
“Miss Parkin,” said I, “let me _ in- 
tro——” 

“Wait a moment,” said Disney, still 
with his curious smile. “You’ve made a 
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mistake, Stuart. Pardon.” He turned 
to the girlk “My dear, allow me.” 
There was nothing coarse about him 
now. He was infinitely tender. 

“Captain Carstairs, Mr. Van Vleck,” 
he said; “this is my wife, the Duchess 
of Walshire.” 

I stepped back suddenly and_ sat 
down. Carstairs took the pink palm 
extended, and looked into the amazed 
blue eyes. 

“Your grace,” he murmured, “it is an 
honor.” 


There isn’t very much more to tell. 
I may say that I am still with Walshire, 
and he and I have become good friends. 
He took four years at Oxford after 
coming to England, while his wife lived 
in the village and became very popular 
there, which popularity sowed the seeds 
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for the social prominence that came to 
her later in London. 

As for the change in Walshire, I can 
only say that I give her a good shage 
of the credit, and extend the rest to 
him. For to-day he is a man well 
worth knowing, and a useful member 
of the upper House. ie 

An incidental fact that may interest 
folks who know them is that five of 
the matrons who snubbed Miss Parkin 
have unsuccessfully tried to -get their 
daughters presented at Court during the 
London season. But for some reason 
the ambassador found it inadvisable to 
grant the requests of the ladies from 
Maryland. Even amiable and generous 
people remember things that hurt them, 
and I really believe that is the only 
mean thing the Duchess of Walshire 
has ever done. 


THE WISDOM OF THE EXPERIENCED 


THE man who marries a woman because of her pretty face or figure gener- 
ally gets what he bargained for and no more. 


THE chief difference between a “shop girl” and the woman who alludes to 
her as such, is the size of the pocketbook; barring this, the odds would probably 


favor the former. 


Our real friends are most likely to be the ones upon whom we have spent 


the least amount of money. 


Ir requires more downright bravery for some fellows to appear on the 
beach in swimming togs than it would to lead a cavalry charge. 


Ir the wealth of the world were divided equally among its population, what 
a royal time we would all have—for about ten minutes. 


Ir you tell a woman that she dresses very becomingly she will spend the 
remainder of the day wondering whether your remarks should be interpreted as 


complimentary or otherwise. 


MoonuicuHrT scintillating upori the ruffled surface of the sea is not one- 
half so entrancing as that tiny spark of the same soft light that sometimes shines 


in a woman’s eyes. 


Ir the veneer could be ripped from off the facing of society many a pine 
board would be found doing duty for seasoned mahogany. 
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By Ray Hamilton 


PACE and time are nature’s incom- 
prehensible enigmas! They con- 
stitute the two greatest mysteries 

in. the whole schematic arrangement 
of the universe, and the human mind, 
however brilliant it may be considered 
by its contemporaneous egos, can never 
hope to understand the beginning of 
the one nor the end of the other; yet, 
strangely enough, it never seems to de- 
spair in its feeble and futile attempts. 

Time, in its mathematical sense, is 

simply a measured portion of duration, 
and, though a very limited part of the 
dead past, called history, may be resur- 
rected by a process akin to Christian 
Science reasoning, the future does not 
lend itself at all favorably to the art of 
prediction, and, therefore, we must of 
necessity live almost wholly in the abso- 
lute present, and time must’be consid- 
ered essentially as a factor in the ab- 
stract. 

Oppositely disposed, space is capable 

of impressing its illimitable radius upon 


the brain through the intermediary or- 
gan of the sense of sight, and for this 
reason it seems a little more concrete 
than time, and yet not many persons, 
unless they have been trained in as- 
tronomical physics, are able to form 
more than the vaguest idea of the im- 
mensity of space or the terrifying isola- 
tion of the sun and his retinue of plan- 
ets. 

Every fixed star whose light, how- 
ever dim, reaches the eye, is a sun as 
large, and many are evidently much 
larger, than the sun that electrifies our 
solar system, and about these luminous 
points of light, it is believed, are nu- 
merous planets gyrating in predeter- 
mined orbits, governed by the same 
laws as those we see traversing their 
paths around our sun. These distant 
central station generators of energy, 
with their attendant invisible planets and 
impalpable comets, are rotating in an 
immensity of space that mystifies the 
senses and baffles the human mind. 


























Far removed from the planet of Nep- 
tune—the very outpost of our solar sys- 
tem—for twenty million times a million 
miles there is nothing but space, void 
and vacant to all intents and purposes, 
although it is, in truth, filled with a 
transparent and transcendental sub- 
stance called ether, and it is out of this 
subtle nothingness that every other form 
of matter with which we are acquainted, 
and some that we are not, are made, 
from the complex structure of the 
mightiest planet down to the minutest 
atom. ; 

The nearest known star, designated 
by astronomers as a Centauri in the 
Southern Hemisphere, is a star of the 
first magnitude, and a simple calculation 
shows that thie distance to this star is 
about twenty-five trillion miles; but 
there is little meaning in the expression 
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of celestial distances by actual figures, 
for a trillion miles are as inconceivable 
as a trillion dollars; for this reason such 
extensions into space are usually meas- 
ured by the time it takes light to travel 
from them to us poor benighted mor- 
tals here on earth, 

Now, light travels at the rate of about 
one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
miles per second, hence it requires only 
about one and a third seconds for the 
reflected light of the moon to pass 
through the intervening space between 
it and the earth, for the distance is only 
two hundred and forty thousand miles. 
It requires a fraction over eight min- 
utes for a light wave to reach us from 
the sun, which is a little less than ninety- 
three million miles away.. 

The next nearest star to the earth is 
known as 61 Cygni, while Sirius, or the 
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CURIOUS STAR CLUSTERS 


The thing that astonishes astronomers is the geometric forms they seem to assume 


Dog Star—the brightest star to be 


‘found in the whole heaven—is at least 


three times further away. These dif- 
ferences indicate clearly that the stars 


“must be of varying sizes, and since the 


distance of the latter and of our sun 
are well known, and assuming that their 
surfaces shine with equal brilliancy, then 
the Dog Star must have not less than 
fifty-six times the surface area of the 
sun, and approximately seven times the 


latter’s diameter. 


Away to what would seem to be the 
ends of space, and as far beyond Sirius 
as that planet is from the earth, a band 
of faintly luminous light, forming a 
great semicircle from the _ horizon, 
thence upward through the zenith and 
back again to the opposite edge of the 
earth, may be observed on any clear, 
dark night. This is the familiar Milky 
Way, and who has not stood forth and 
viewed its hazy, irregular form without 
wonder and admiration? 

It is, indeed, a glorious and inspiring 
sight to gaze upon, and if we could 
have the earth removed from under- 
neath our feet, we would see that this 
magnificent, band completely encircled 
the heavens. To the unaided eye it is 
apparently composed of nebulous mat- 
ter as thin as a flame, and the patches 
of misty light run together in a silvery 
mist. 

With a very cheap and small tele- 
scope this galaxy of luminous matter, 
as the Milky Way is sometimes called, 
will be resolved into stars that are dis- 
tinctly separated; these little points of 
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light, it will be observed, 
present exactly the same 
appearance, except for 
their unlimited number, 
as the Pleiades, the six 
stars of which may be 
easily seen on any 
moonless night without 
a glass, but through a 
telescope they will be 
transformed into a hun- 
dred stars where there 
was but one before. 

With a telescope of 
high power, such as 
those that are mounted 
in observatories, the galaxy of the lay- 
man becomes clusters of millions of 
stars to the scientist, and, as it will be 
presently shown, beyond these are many 
millions more, and all so far away that 
with even the ingenious and magnifi- 
cent instruments of modern science at 
his command, the trained specialist has 
difficulty in deciphering them. 

This great starry ribbon has the same 
diurnal motion of the heavens, and this 
accounts for its various positions at dif- 
ferent times, but its place always re- 
mains the same among the stars. Cu- 
riously enough, these bodies that make 
up the Milky Way are arranged in what 
at first appears a very haphazard man- 
ner, but by careful observation it will be 





STAR CLOUD IN THE OLD, OR INNER, MILKY WAY 


The number of stars involved is past all calculation 
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seen that they are grouped in clusters, 
some large, some small, leaving great 
cold, void and black spaces between 
them. 

The ordinary sailor has always been 
a fairly good astronomer, and so he was 
given the privilege of naming one, but 
only one, of these spaces to please his 
own fancy, and this he did quite ap- 
propriately, calling it the Coal Sack, 
and as such it has since become justly 
noted. 

It is believed by astronomers that we 
are a part of the Milky Way, and that 
our sun is near the center of the system, 
but how many other galaxies there may 
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be distributed throughout the boundless 
realms of space will not be known by 
man until he shall have learned where 
space and time have their beginning and 
their ending; but that there are others 
has at last been proven beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt, for Professor E. 
E. Barnard, the American astronomer 
royal, by means of the Bruce telescope, 
whose objective sweeps the heavens 
from a snow-capped peak that over- 
looks Death Valley in southern Cali- 
fornia, has obtained pictures of them 
photographically. 

Here the extremes of temperature, 
as well as of space, meet, for Death 


IN HERCULES 


Here is a group of 12,000 to 15,000 stars so far away that they can only be discerned as a faint speck by the naked eye. 
This was photographed by the Crossby reflector, aftér two hours’ exposure. 
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Valley is the hottest, and Wilson’s Peak 
is the coldest, region known, that lie 
so closely together. The telescope on 
the summit of this mountain has been 
installed only, a few months, but it is, 
after all, to the eye behind the lens that 
is due the honor of the new find. 

Like many another occult phenome- 
non that has eluded the persistent ob- 
servations of highly skilled astronomers, 
the new Milky Way was found through 
the medium of that allied but easier 
branch of science—photography. Num- 
berless sensitive plates are constantly 
being exposed to the diamond radiance 
of the upper world for the purpose of 
obtaining comparative star maps, and it 


was when one of these was developed 
by the discoverer that he found that a 
gauzy and well defined appearance was 
impressed upon the plate, which, on 
closer examination, proved to be a new 
Milky Way. 

According to Professor Barnard, who 
has since made a number of photo- 
graphs of the region of Sagittarius, 
where the new galaxy is located, if we 
could get a little closer to the luminous 
surface, it would be found to be much 
larger than the Milky Way we are fa- 
miliar with. Hence when we say that 
space is illimitable, and time is without 
end, we are really putting the facts of 
the case altogether too mildly. 
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SUN-BURNT, OF COURSE. 
M*S DE STYLE—She travels all day in the hot sun without a hat, and 
haughtily claims that her face is her fortune. 
Miss GuNnBusTA (jocosely)—She’s got money to burn, it seems. P 
@a. 
HE GOT THE NUMBER. 
FFICER—He wuz shtruck by an auto, yer Honor, an’ hod some ribs broken. 


Jupce—Did you get the number? 


OFFICER—Yis; four; on the lift side. 
@a. 
IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


FEY E—Why did you bring home that big book? 


ApaM—To press my clothes. 


ONE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 
Sg ier raha say you are a woman contractor—what do you mean? 
Fair Witness—I am a corset maker, sir. 


CA. 
SOUNDED FAMILIAR. 
pest CAMPER-OUT—Through that rent in the canvas we shall feel the 


falling dew. 


Seconp CAMPER-outT—What’s that? Rent falling due! Great Scot! That’s 


what we came here to avoid! 


@Aa. 
HIS AWFUL SUFFERINGS. 


FiRst HIGHWAYMAN—Hello, pard, how are you? 
SEconpD HicHwayMAN (who has just held up coach with many occupants) 


—TI’ve gone through a great deal since I saw you last. 
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ig raised you, educated you, 

started you in practice,” said the 

congressman, bitterly, “and now 

you turn your back on me. A dog has 
more gratitude than that.” 

Young Martin flushed to his eyes. 
He opened his mouth to reply, closed 
it again and stood silent. 

“I’ve represented this district,” went 
on the congressman, “for sixteen years, 
and I’ve done my best by it. Then you, 
that I’ve treated like a son of my own, 
come along and try to undermine me. 
But I'll show you. You can’t attack 
Billy Ford with impunity, young man.” 

“IT have never attacked you,” said 
Martin. 

“What do you call it? Raised in my 
house, eating my bread and, meantime, 
laying your wires to oust me from my 
seat. Do you think your darned Re- 
publicans will give it to you? There 
aren’t enough of ’em. I'll sweep the 
board again, and don’t you forget it.” 

Martin glanced at the face of the 
older man, working with passion half 
controlled, and a great pity seized him. 
He knew the conditions in the district 
better than the congressman himself. 

“Colonel,” he said, ‘what was your 
plurality last time?” 

“Twenty-eight hundred,” said Ford. 
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“And since then the two mills have 
started up at Hamilton, each employ- 
ing more men than your last pluralityge 
Most of those men are eligible to vote 


this fall, and you must know that the 
indications all are that they will vote 
the Republican ticket.” 

“And if they do, who will be respon- 
sible for it? You—you ungrateful cub! 
You’ve spent the last two years spread- 
ing your infernal doctrines in this dis- 
trict. Don’t deny it. I know what,. 
I’m talking about.” 

Martin kept his temper, and even 
smiled. 

“T’m not conceited enough to think I’m 
responsible for much of it, colonel,” he 
said. “It seems to be a disease that’s 
becoming epidemic.” He turned to 
leave. ‘I’m sorry,” he added, “that I 
haven’t been able to make you grasp 
my point of view, colonel. That’s what 
I came for. I’m not as ungrateful as 
you think, but I don’t see that you have 
any right to ask this.” 

As he stood up—straight, tall, clean- 
featured, with the unconscious poise 
of a man accustomed to speaking on mS 
feet—the older man’s face softened. 
For an instant it seemed that there 
might be a reconciliation, after all. 
Then the colonel’s jaw hardened as his 















He stood up—straight, tall, clean-featured. 


sense of injury swept back. He swung 
his chair around, and began turning 
the papers on his desk, 

“IT don’t understand you, Jim,” he 
said, coldly. “I’ve said some pretty 
hard things this morning, but I can’t 
see that they’re not deserved. Good- 
morning.” 

“Good-morning,” said Martin, and 
left the office. 

He walked up the street past the 
courthouse with a hot feeling of in- 
justice. He had done his best, and his 
advances had been rejected. He al- 
most felt that he was absolved from his 
deep obligations to Colonel Ford. 
Young enough to be guided by clean 
motives even in politics, he felt it an 
insult to his honesty that the colonel 
should demand his support in the com- 
ing campaign, when his principles were 
of the other party. 

He walked on out the main street 
of the little elm and maple-hidden 
county seat. The Republican conven- 
tion was only ten days ahead, and he 
was a delegate. The colonel had de- 
manded that he -resign and throw his 
influence to the Democratic camp. It 
had struck him as a preposterous de- 
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mand. To belie his principles 
for personal reasons! To deny 
his reasoned beliefs from a sense 
of gratitude! Surely he was not 
called upon to do that. 

Half unconsciously in his per- 
plexity he turned whither he had 
turned before on similar occa- 
sions. He would talk it over 
with Mary. She would find a 
way out for him.. His pace 
quickened, and half a_ mile 
farther he turned in at a drive- 
way leading up to a spacious 
house standing back from the 
street and half hidden by great 
trees. On either hand the close- 
clipped lawn spread like a green 
carpet, broken here and there by 
clumps. of shrubbery or the 
gnarled boles of oaks and maples. 

It was all home to Martin, and 
he crossed the lawn and passed 
around the house, where his eye 
caught the figure of a young 
woman bending over a flower bed. 

“Hello, Polly,” he called, as he ap- 
proached. 

She straightened up and faced him. 

“Hello, Jim,” she returned, cordially. 

“You'll get a sunstroke some day 
with these everlasting flowers,” said 
he. 

“With this for protection?” she 
laughed, pushing back her sunbonnet. 

A mass of rippling dark hair escaped, 
framing her flushed face and matching 
her hazel eyes. 

“Business must be dull,’’ she added. 
“If you want something to do, start 
at the other end of this bed.” 

“No,” said Martin, ‘I want to talk 
to you, Polly. I want some advice. 
Let’s sit down somewhere—if you’re 
not too busy.” 

“Ts it more important than the flow- 
ers? These weeds a 

“Yes,” he said, gravely, and she 
pulled off her earthy gloves and 
dropped them, and led the way to a 
bench in the shade of a big maple. 

“Your father and I have had a dis- 
agreement, Polly,” began Martin. “It’s 
politics, of course. We haven’t been 
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able to get together there since I left 
college, you know, but it’s never come 
to an actual break. till this morning. 
He wants me to throw up my connec- 
tion with the party and support him this 
fall.” 

“Well?” said the girl, calmly—too 
calmly, Martin thought, and glanced at 
her quickly. Her eyes were noncom- 
mittal, but her lips closed in a line that 
he found disconcerting. 

“You know I can’t do that,” he said, 
hastily. 

“No?” questioned the girl. 

“Of course I can’t,” said Martin, ex- 
asperated. “Don’t you see? Why, the 
only licking your father ever gave me 
was for lying when I was nothing but 
a little tad. And this would be a far 
bigger lie than that.” 

“Why do you come to me if you’ve 
already made up your mind?” she 
asked. 

“Polly, listen,” said Martin. “I don’t 
care much what anybody else thinks, 
but I do care a—a great deal 
for your good opinion.” 

The girl was looking him 
squarely in the eyes with ab- 
solute self-control, and Mar- 
tin turned away and his 
brow gathered in heavy 
lines. 

“Everything that I am,’ 
he said, “every prospect I 
have, I owe to your father. 
I’m not ungrateful, Polly. 
But a man isn’t responsible 
for his beliefs. I can’t say 
to my reason, ‘You shall be- 
lieve in the principles of the 
Democratic party.’ A man’s 
reason is a thing quite apart 
from his will. Your father 
thinks that in common grati- 
tude I ought to support him, 
no matter what I believe. 
You see that I can’t do it, 
don’t you?” 

“Perhaps I’m not an un- 
biassed judge,” said the girl. 
“Father’s getting old, Jim. 
He says this is the last time 
he will run. If he’s beaten 
this last time, I think the dis- 


’ 
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appointment will kill him. So, you see, 
I can hardly judge between you.” 

“Polly,” said Martin, solemnly, “he 
cannot win. This one county will go 
Republican by two thousand, and it will 
swing the district, sure. I’ve tried to 
show him, but he won’t see it.” 

The girl smiled at him. 

“Perhaps he understands conditions 
as well as you do, Jim,” she said. 
“We were talking about it the other 
day, and he seemed to think if he could 
win over a certain James’ Martin he 
could be elected.” 

Martin stared at her, thinking rapid- 
ly. He had thought of the colonel’s 
demand as a purely personal affair af- 
fecting him alone. Now he saw the 
wily game of the old campaigner. He 
did have influence, especially with the 
younger voters. He doubted if it was 
enough to turn the scale, but the fact 
that his thought was merely doubtful 
and not certain, made his position all 
the more difficult. 
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The girl watched his perplexity with 


an amused smile. She seemed to read 
his train of thought with close pre- 
cision, and when she deemed the con- 
clusion to be trembling in the balance, 
she leaned toward him and dropped a 
hand on his arm with the confidential 
familiarity possible between persons 
who had grown up together. 

“Do it, Jim, for me,” she urged. 

Martin rubbed his fingers across his 
knitted brow, and spoke without look- 
ing at her. She realized that the ruse 
had failed, and 
leaned back, view- 
ing him through 
veiled eyes. 

“Do you know 
what it means, 
Polly?” he asked, 
slowly. “It means 
that my future is 
ruined. It means 
that I can never 
again hope for the 
confidence of oth- 
er men. I’ve built 
up a practice in 
Hamilton; I’ve 
made men respect 
me. I’ve got a 
following, such as 
it is, in a political 
way. I’m on the 
road to success, I 
think 24 

“All with fa- 
ther’s help,” she 
cut in, almost ma- 
liciously, her eyes 
blazing. : 

“Yes,” he admitted, calmly. “I’d be 
the last man to deny it. If it were 
merely my prospects that were involved, 
I’d be an ungrateful cub even to hesi- 
tate. But that isn’t all. I’m pledged to 
my party here in the county. I’ve been 
duly elected to the convention, and the 
men who elected me have a right to ex- 
pect something of me. If I go back 
on them now I play the traitor, and I 
don’t know that I’m willing to do that. 
I'll have to think about it before I de- 
cide.” 

He rose to go, and the girl rose also. 
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She watched him stride across the lawn, 





She was disappointed, yet she. was 
young enough to respect ideals, and 
there may have been an element of ad- 
miration at the back of her mind, Too 
politic to break with him while there 
was yet a chance of winning him over, 
she let her voice be pleasant enough 
when she spoke. 

“Let me know, Jim,” she said, “when 


’ you make up your mind.” 


He wheeled toward her impulsively. 

“Polly,” he said, “it won’t make any 
difference between us, will it, whichever 
way it goes?” 

Her eyes fell be- 
fore his for an in- 
stant. She knew 
that the words hid 
more than they de- 
clared. Then the 
politician’s daugh- 
ter looked up and 
played the game to 
the end. 

“What do you 
mean, Jim? Of 
course if father 
were beaten by 
your influence, I 
should never for- 


give you.” 
Martin turned 
without speaking 


and left her. She 
watched him stride 
across the lawn, 
his hands in his 
pockets, his head 
bent, and his broad 
shoulders not 
quite so square as. 
usual; and when he reached the street 
she returned to her flower bed without 
a sign. 

Two days later she received the pithy 
message, “I can’t do it. Jim”; a mes- 
sage which she tore into bits and flung 
into the wastebasket. Of course she 
hated him. A man with no more grati- 
tude than that was contemptible. And 
to think that it was her Jim! 


TI. 


The hall of the convention was in a 
swirl of furious commotion. 


On the 














floor the delegates raved, standing on 
chairs, shrieking for recognition, pull- 
ing each other down, even exchanging 
actual blows, while the galleries howled 
approvingly. The chairman stood at 
his desk patiently belaboring the inno- 
cent piece of furniture, and announcing 
from time to time that the convention 
was in disorder, The information 
seemed gratuitous. 

On the outskirts of the fracas three 
or four of the leaders stood with heads 
together in close and hurried colloquy. 
Jim Martin was one, Boss Hartman 
was another, Ed Creegan a third. 

“Engle is dead,” said Martin. “He 
can’t land it now. We’ve got to spring 
some one to beat Burley.” 

“Yes,” -said Hartman, “Engle’s a dead 
one.” 

“Then you’re the man, Martin,” 
snapped big Creegan. “You can break 
the deadlock, and you’re the only one 
who can.” 

“Me!” cried Martin. “I can’t accept 
it, Ed. You know how I’m fixed. Even 
if it was unanimous I’d have to de- 
cline. No, we’ve got to pick some one 
who can break into that Burley crowd.” 

“You could do it,” said Hartman, 
with Germanic calm. 

“But I’m out of the question,” cried 
Martin. “I can’t take it, I tell you. 
How about Steele?” 

“Won't do,” said Creegan. 
ought to take it, Jim.” 

“See here,’ cried the young man, 
“my opponent would be the man who 
brought me up. You know as well as 
I do that I wouldn’t run against him. 
I tell you it’s out of the question.” 

At that moment the chairman recog- 
nized a delegate for a motion to ad- 
journ, and, amid a howl of protest, put 
the question, and declared the conven- 
tion adjourned till 2 P. M. The floor 
became a mass of cheering partisans, 
one crowd shouting for Engle, another 
for Burley. Hartman and Martin 
passed out of the hall together. 


, 


“You 


Creegan slipped back into the crowd, 
and a moment later a small band of 
young men began a parade about the 
hall, shouting in unison, “Martin, Mar- 
tin, Martin!” 
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into the band wagon, and the final 
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They became a nucleus, and their 
numbers grew amazingly. Creegan 
stood talking with a short, stout man, 
who presently mounted a chair and be- 
gan a speech to his immediate follow- 
ers. It was Engle, and gradually the 
whole mass of excited -neu gathered 
about him listening to what he had to 
say. 

It was short and to the point. He 
thanked them for the support already 
given him, said he was satisfied the 
convention was immovably deadlocked, 
and for the good of the party he wished 
to withdraw his name in favor of 
James Martin. A howl that shook the 
roof went up as he finished. And if 
anybody had looked he might have ob- 
served Creegan the astute in close con- 
versation with Burley. 

The convention reassembled at two 
o’clock, and proceeded at once to the 
balloting on the congressional nomina- 
tion. The first ballot gave Burley his 
solid fifty-three, Engle had ten who 
stuck to him despite his withdrawal; 
twelve votes were scattered among va- 
rious candidates, and the remaining 
seventy-two voted for Martin. Seven- 
ty-four votes were necessary to a 
choice. 

Martin was‘on his feet in an instant, 
demanding recognition. His voice did 
not carry ten feet. Men gathered about 
him begging him to accept for the sake 
of the party. He answered by climbing 
on his chair and raising his voice to 
the utmost in the effort to make him- 
self heard. 

Even the chairman had been “fixed” 
by Creegan, and, ignoring Martin, he 
announced the result of the vote and 
called for another roll-call. Martin 
sprang from his chair and tried to 
force his way to the platform. He 
would not have the nomination. It was 
outrageous. He found his way blocked 
by determined men, and the clerk began 
the calling of the roll. 

The result was foreordained. Five 
of Engle’s stalwarts stuck to him. Bur- 
ley had his men better in hand, and 
swung his entire delegation, to a man, 
over to Martin, the stragglers climbed 
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ballot stood: Engle, 5; Martin, 142. It 
was made unanimous by acclamation, 
Martin meantime struggling vainly for 
a hearing; and Creegan immediately 
moved an adjournment, which was put 
and carried. 

Marti +:as instantly the center of a 
crowding moo all trying to shake his 
hand and offer congratulations. He 
seemed dazed, and kept repeating, “I 
can’t take it, boys. It’s out of the ques- 
tion. I can’t take it,” till big Ed 
Creegan shouldered through and, tak- 
ing his arm, forced a way for them out 
of the hall. 

“Jim,” he said, as they emerged into 
the sunlight, “you’ve got to think this 
over carefully before you decide what 
you’re going to do. I know how you 
feel—don’t _interrupt—you think you 
can’t accept. But think about it care- 
fully before you decide.” 

“There’s nothing to think about,” 
said Martin, hotly. “I tell you I will 
not have it.” 

“Jim,” said Creegan, quietly, “did 
you ever consider that a man’s duty to 
his party may be a higher call than his 
duty to his friends? I don’t often talk 
like this. When I do I mean-what I 
say. You think you can’t accept be- 
cause of your duty to Colonel Ford. 
I tell you there’s a higher duty, and it’s 
for you to decide which you'll follow. 

“This convention represents the Re- 
publican half of the district pretty re- 
spectably. They were unanimous in 
giving you the nomination, and I don’t 
believe there was another man in the 
three counties who could have united 
the Engle and Burley factions. If you 
decline now, you throw the party out 
_ of the running this fall. I believe the 
district is Republican to-day, but if you 
won’t accept you'll leave us split into 
two factions, and the other side will 
walk off with it again.” 

“But you don’t know, Ed, what it 
means,” cried Martin. 

Creegan stopped and faced the 
younger man. He put his hand on his 





shoulder, and Martin felt the weight of 
it—heavy, domineering. 

“Yes, I guess I do know what it 
“That’s some- 


means, Jim,” he said. 
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thing you’ve got to consider. But I 
don’t think Mary Ford is the sort to 
turn a man down for doing his duty.” 

It was a fair bull’s-eye, and Martin 
flushed hotly and wrenched his shoul- 
der free. 

“You needn’t be offended, Jim,” said 
Creegan. “It’s part of my business to 
know such things. Now dor’: be in 
too much of a hurry. That’s all I ask. 
Think it over before you decline. There 
are times when a man has to sacrifice 
himself.” 


III. 


It was the last day of October. Jim 
Martin sat in his office looking rather 
worn and drawn about the mouth. It 
had been a hard campaign, and he had 
taken it hard. From end to end of the 
district he had stumped, fighting like 
the born fighter he was. His was the 
tongue of a ready speaker, and back of 
the tongue was a generous double hand- 
ful of gray matter. His speeches had 
told, and any doubt as to the result that 
had existed before the campaign, was 
now removed. That he would be 
elected the following Tuesday was as 
near a certainty as anything in politics 
can be called certain. 

Throughout the campaign. he had 
fought strictly on the platform. If he 
had mentioned Colonel Ford at all it 
had been in the tone and with the rev- 
erence a man should show toward a fa- 
ther. And this, too, had redounded to 
his benefit. 

So it was with a cynical smile that 
he sealed up his resignation and ad- 
dressed the envelope to Creegan, the 
chairman of the committee, rang for 
a messenger and dispatched it. The 
letter he inclosed to Creegan personal- 
ly, explained. 


You nominated me against my strongest 
protest (he had written). You would not 
listen when I declared I would not run. 
You will bear me out that I did my best 
to avoid it. I felt then that in forcing it 
upon me against my wishes the party had, 
in a manner, absolved me from my obliga- 
tions. 

I determined then to make the fight up 
to the last minute, pull out when it was too 
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late for the party to get together on an- 
other man, and in this way insure the elec- 
tion of Colonel Ford. Next Tuesday will 
show whether or not the plan has worked. 

My resignation is final. You will give 
it to the papers immediately, or I shall. I 
know this means: the end, Ed, so far as I 
am concerned, but you ought to have known 
I wouldn’t bite the hand that fed mé. 


He closed his desk with a bang, 
slipped on his overcoat and went out 


Se 


e 

denly ill. Mary met him, and there 
was a chill in her greeting that almost 
made him wish he had not come. Not 
a word had passed between them since 
his note telling her of his decision. 

“What is it?” he asked 

“Father wishes to see you,” she re- 
turned, coolly. “I’m sure I don’t-know 
why.” 

“He’s not sick, then?” 


Martin was instantly the center of a crowding mob, all trying to shake his hand. 


to lunch.- As he shut the door of the 
office and started away he collided with 
a breathless youngster, who thrust a 
telegram into his hand. Martin signed 
for it, ripped it open and read: 


Come as soon 
Mary. 


Father wishes to see you. 
as possible. 


Martin skipped his lunch, caught the 
next train to the county seat, and hur- 
ried to the house. He felt certain the 
summons could mean but one thing. 
The colonel must have been taken sud- 

6 


“Oh, no,” she answered, and led the 
way to the library, Martin following, 
utterly at aloss to account for the sum- 
mons. 

The colonel was talking to Dr. Jami- 
son, the family physician, as they en- 
tered. 

“Hello, Jim,” he called, cordially, at 
sight of Martin. “Sit down, I’ve got 
something to tell you. Don’t go, Polly. 
You ought to know it, too, 

“What’s the matter with me, doctor ?” 
he asked, turning to the physician. 
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“Your heart is seriously affected,” 
answered the doctor. 

“Must I get out of politics?’ asked 
the colonel. He seemed to be enjoying 
himself. 

“You must,” said Dr. Jamison. 

“How soon?” demanded the colonel. 

“Immediately,” said the doctor. 

Martin listened with © astonishment 
and a growing suspicion. It was a lit- 
tle too cut and dried. 

“This looks to me like a put-up job, 
colohel,” he said, with a smiling con- 
sciousness that he held the upper hand. 
The colonel in turn regarded him with 
an amused smile. He did not look in 
the least like a man about to retire be- 
cause of ill health. 

“You’ve got to represent the district, 
Jim,” he said. “I’m out.. I’ve just 
mailed my resignation to the commit- 
tee.” 

Martin started up, then sat down 
again and burst out laughing. 

“You'll have to withdraw it, colonel,” 
he said. “I sent mine in by messenger 
before I left Hamilton. I’ve beaten you 
by-several hours.” 

There was an instant’s startled si- 
lence. Then the colonel fairly sprang 
at the younger man. 

“What’s that?” he shouted. 
resigned, too? What for? 
devil did you do that for?” 

“T never intended anything else, colo- 
nel,” said Martin. 

“But it’ll ruin you, boy,” cried Colo- 
nel Ford. “Stop it! Do you hear? 
Get out and stop it. Don’t let the pa- 
pers get it.” 

“It’s too late,” said Martin, calmly. 

“Suppose you recall yours and let mine 
go.” 
The colonel, standing over him, 
fiercely excited, suddenly went white. 
Mary sprang to her feet, and the doctor 
intervened and pushed him back into 
his chair. 

“This must stop at once,” he said, 
sternly. “Excitement is the one thing 
you can’t stand.” 

“Thunder!” roared the _ colonel. 
“There'll be excitement, I tell you, till 
he does what I tell him.” He turned 
on Martin. “Get Creegan on the wire 


“You've 
What the 


’ 
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and withdraw it. Do you hear? You 
must be crazy.” 

“Go on,” snapped the doctor. “Do 
you want to kill him?” 

“It’s no use,” said Martin. “The 
evening papers no doubt have it by this 
time.” 

He caught Mary’s eye, and there was 
fear and entreaty in her look. 

“Quick, Jim,” she said. “Please.” 

Martin walked to the telephone and 
unhooked the receiver. The library was 
absolutely still, and they heard the an- 
swering “hello.” 

“That you, Ed?” said Martin. “I 
suppose you’ve given my resignation 
to the papers?” 

“No,” came back the answer, explo- 
sively. “If you want to play the fool, 
you'll have to do it without my help.” 

“Well, hold it up till you hear from 
me. I'll be down to see you directly. 
Good-by.” 

“And that’s all right,” said Colonel 
Ford, with a sigh of relief. 

, Martin hung up the receiver and 
crossed the room slowly. 

“Colonel,” he _ said, 
sure oa 

It was the doctor who broke in. 

“Don’t start this matter again,” he 
said, shortly. “Colonel Ford cannot 
stand it. He will probably live for 
years if he avoids excitement, but ex- 
citement may bring on an attack at any 
time.” 

“It’s all right, Jim,” said the colonel, 
with a grim smile. “I’d fight you to a 
finish if the doctor’d let me, but as it 
is I’m glad it’s you who'll take my seat. 
Now go and explain to Creegan.” 

Mary went with Martin to the door. 
He turned on her in the hall. 

“Polly, it’s all right between us, isn’t 
it? You don’t blame me?” 

She was grave with sudden anxiety 
for her father, but she smiled at the 
young man’s fears. 

“It’s all right, Jim,” she said, 
why didn’t you tell me?” 

“How could I explain to my oppo- 
nent’s first lieutenant?” he demanded. 

“Good-by, congressman,” she re- 
torted. ‘Come and see me if you aren’t 
too proud.” 


“are you 


“But 














T will undoubtedly jar all complacent 
bachelors and unwed widowers to 
know- the truth on this subject. 

They.think they are in the possession of 
a dozen excellent reasons why they are 
unattached, whereas there is only one, 
and that one is that the Only Girl did 
not allow them to propose! If she had, 
there would now be no bachelors on 
earthh Dances 


Why Men Remain Bachelors 


By Lilian Bell 





wife. He may be married and she may 
not be his wife, but only a delicious 
memory. She may have been so grand 
a woman that she would not lead him 
on, so he may not know that he ever 
would have loved her, but she knew 
it. Intuitive women can generally tell 
during the first stages of a mere ac- 
quaintanceship whether a man can be 

lured on or if he 





would be kinder- 
garten affairs, din- 
ners would be con- 
ducted for the 
married only, and 
authors would be 
confined to the 
bread - and - butter 
article of love or 
the problem novel. 

Of course this 
statement isa 
shock to your nerv- 
ous system, O ye 
of the slightly 
thinning hair! 
Doubtless, should 
you take part in 
some magazine 
contest which asks 
why you are as you 
are, you would lie 
a little and say that girls are too frivo- 
lous, too selfish and too expensive for 
you to consider as possible helpmeets ; 
and you would raise a laugh and amuse 
your intimates later by confiding that 
the contribution signed “G. L.,” was 
really yours. Then when they ask what 
G. L. stands for, you will tell them that 
to you it means Great Luck. To the 
Only Girl it would read Got Left. 

For there was an Only Girl. In every 
man’s life there is an Only One. He 
may be married and she may now be his 











IN EVERY MAN’S LIFE THERE IS AN ONLY ONE 


is a hopeless prop- 
osition. And all 
this while he is try- 
ing to decide on 
the color of her 
eyes! It often 
happens that be- 
fore a man has had 
time to ask his host 
the name of that 
dandy girl in pink, 
whom he has just 
been talking to, the 
dandy girl in pink 
knows that he is 
her property, and 
that he is going to 
propose ; has nicely 
balanced the 
chances of her 
marrying him, and 
when he left to ask 
what her name was, she was just mov- 
ing into their first apartment. . 

Why do men remain bachelors? Don’t 
ask them! They don’t know. Ask us. 

Of course bachelors never admit this, 
even to themselves, because most men, 
and all bachelors, are conceited. 
Women, for purposes of their own, have 
spoiled and led them on, and not only 
do men thereby keep all their old illu- 
sions about feminine charms and attrac- 
tions, but they are furnished with new 
ones by the flattering tongues of the 
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clever women they meet, who may con- 
sider them possible’ husbands or only 
good things which ought, in the inter- 
est of the sex, to be pushed along. Now, 
spinsters are not so easily gulled. A 
woman who remains unwed until she 
has to resort to facial massage, knows 
her place, and generally has had the 
sense to forget marriage and go into 
business. At least, she has left off 
contesting her position with girls. But 
a bachelor who has to hold his news- 
paper at arms’ length to read even the 
headlines regards men up to thirty as 
mere lads, and thinks all the débutantes 
as devoted to him as they pretend to be. 
Alas! Why can’t the man see that the 
girls are only devoted to his automo- 
bile? Why does he not notice that 
when a dance is to be sat out, it is never 
with him, but always with The Other 
Fellow? Why? Why? Because he 
has been so flattered that he believes his 
bald head will hold its own with Jack’s 
football crop, and if Reason does step 
in sight long enough to tell him to hold 
off for a little, he really thinks he has 
disappointed the girls because he hasn’t 
proposed to them. Perhaps he has. It 
is always a disappointment when an 
automobilist drops off the list, but most 
of us could bear up under the blow if 
he would only lend us the machine occa- 
sionally! 

No, the real truth is that men are not 
half as really attractive as we make 
them believe they are, and when we let 
some of them remain bachelors, it is 
not because we couldn’t get them, but 
because we have other uses for them. 

For bachelors are useful, and by 
bachelors I mean those men who are 
popularly supposed to be hopeless celi- 
bates as distinguished from marrying 
men. Women always know the differ- 
ence, and often without being told. 
Marrying men have two ways of com- 
municating to a waiting world that they 
are in the market. One is by confiding 
it to some married woman who takes 
an interest in them, and the other is by 
their actions. When it is the latter, 
anybody can tell what the matter is. 
Even other men notice it, and when this 
happens, the symptoms must be rather 
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THE GIRLS ARE ONLY DEVOTED TO HIS AUTOMOBILE 


pronounced. As a result, his stock, so 
to speak, has depreciated in value, for no 
girl cares to marry what almost any girl 
can have. 

For example, if a man says to his 
wife: “By the way, I met Grover to- 
day,” and then goes on smoking for a 
few moments before adding: ‘Do you 
know, I believe old Grover would 
rather like to marry,” his wife immedi- 


~ ately thinks that her sister would not be 


the wife for him at all, even before she 
has had time to answer her husband’s 
remark. Whereas, had he said: “I 
met old Grover to-day and asked him 
out for the week-end. He is crazy about 
golf, and I want him to try our links!” 
she would have mentally invited two 
girls for the same time, and decided that 
Grover would do nicely for either of 
them. Such,-alas! is partly contrariness 
of women and partly our feminine hor- 
ror of an Easy Mark. 

Yet so-called marrying men make, 
as a rule, better husbands than con- 
firmed bachelors who are caught wild 
and chloroformed into submission to 
their fate, for the marrying man, while 
soft and undiscriminating, is also home- 
loving and of domestic character. He 
will love his wife, welcome children and 








sacrifice his own comfort for theirs, but 
he is rather inclined to value red flannel 
above high heels, and to invest in coal 
against next winter rather than to send 
his wife to a summer hotel where she 
might disport herself with her kind. 
But, after all, she has safety and the 
creature comforts and her husband’s so- 
ciety to look forward to, whereas the 
woman who marries a bachelor may in- 
cur debts without being jumped on, be- 
cause he was used to them before he 
married her. She may have her own 
way because her husband wants his, but 
she must resign herself to being a club 
widow fully one-third of the time. 
Some women, being also domestic, 
and realizing this, permit eligible bache- 
lors to get away, although feeling sure 
that they could have them if they set 
about it. So it is quite afnusing to see 
a bachelor pluming himself on having 
escaped an attractive girl, who had de- 
cided not to take him, anyway. She 
deliberately baited her trap with cheese 
because she wanted to catch a domestic 
mouse. If she had cared to land a 
mountain trout, it is quite likely that 
she would be found to know its craft 
and wariness, and that only the most 
delicate flies and skillful hand could ac- 
complish her purpose. Yet the moun- 
tain trout was fairly chuckling to think 
he did not eat the cheese! Tut! The 
girl let him get away on purpose. 
However, to speak of the usefulness 
of bachelors—they are excellent to use 
to lure the real thing on. No girl cares 
to capitulate too suddenly, and in such a 
case a bachelor’s real reason for ex- 
istence is satisfactorily explained. The 
advent of an eligi. .e though hopelessly 
confirmed bachelor has been known to 
inflate a tardy wooer with a very frenzy 
of ardor for a girl who had selected 
him for her husband the first time she 
talked to him, but had found him to 
be somewhat slow in deciding that she 
was the one woman in the world for 
him—which fact she was working to 
bring him to realize. There is some- 
thing strangely irritating to the hus- 
band-man, be he only in embryo or the 
real thing, in the advent of the com- 
placent, well-groomed, attractive bach- 
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elor. The mere sight of his sleekness re- 
minds the husband-man of his own un- 
valeted condition, of the different ways 
they have to spend their money, of the 
difference in their ideals, of the differ- 
ent values they set on life, of the width 
of their respective paths, and the hus- 
band-man wants the bachelor to get 
away from the woman he loves. It is 
the fighting instinct of the male animal 
to protect his own. 

He may not know even that he loves 
a certain girl, but let an eligible bache- 
lor happen along, and he at once de- 
cides not only that he loves her, but 
that he wants to marry her, and right 
away, too, and as for that bachelor, let 
him get off the earth! 

Many a happily married wife with a 
brood of lovely little children playing 
about her feet owes the satisfaction of 
her heart and the whole of her do- 
mestic safety and happiness to the in- 
terference of some hopeless, woman- 
fearing bachelor at a critical point in 
her courtship. oe 

Have bachelors their uses 
world? 

Women are clever, and they get their 
own way in all that concerns marriage, 


in the 
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THE ATTRACTIVE, WELL-GROOMED BACHELOR ANNOYS 
THE HUSBANDMAN 


much more than anyone knows. They 
study their man, and if they discover 
that he is selfish and set in his ways and 
extravagant, they realize that, even 
though he has more money than the 
Other Man, less of it will come their 
way. Money is of no earthly use un- 
less you can get hold of it, and your 
confirmed bachelor is so accustomed to 
spending all he earns on himself that he 
seldom makes a good husband. So 
your careful woman, who is looking 
out for a good thing, knows this, and 
lets him get away without a scratch, 
pluming himself on having outwitted 
her at every turn, whereas the only rea- 
son she did not allow him to see that 
she knew she could have him if she 
chose was because she wanted to have 
the occasional use of his automobile af- 
ter her marriage to the Other Fellow, 
and she knew he would never come 
near her again if she allowed his love 
to become self-conscious. Oh, what a 
fox a clever woman can be! 

And so, bachelors have really per- 
suaded not only themselves but their 
little world of acquaintances that the 
reason they do not marry is because 


their ideals are too high. They are too 
old-fashioned, they say, to find any af- 
finity in the up-to-date, elbow-sleeved 
golfer, the bare-headed runabout driver, 
the goggle-eyed chauffeuse, the high- 
heeled, low-necked two stepper, the col- 
lege broad-jumper, or the captain of the 
basketball team. They cannot bring 
themselves to believe that such young 
women will make wives and mothers to 
suit their ancient tastes. It gives them 
a queer feeling to think of the mother 
of their children, as she sits rocking a 
cradle, allowing her thoughts to run on 
the objects of such a girlhood as most 
modern maidens can boast, with none 
of the sweet, old-fashioned accomplish- 
ments which go to make up a home at 
her command. Verily there is some- 
thing to be said on the side of the 
bachelors. 

But when I boldly assert that there is 
not an unmarried man on earth to-day, 
no matter how old, no matter how set 
in his ways, no matter how broken- 
hearted, no matter how callous, no mat- 
ter how confirmed awoman-hater, whom 
some woman could not marry if she 
would—let them examine their inmost 
hearts and see if I am not correct. Is 
there no shadowy presence whom the 
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quiet of an evening at home, a shaded 
lamp, an open fire and a good cigar do 
not evoke to keep you company? Is 
not the vacant chair on the.other side 
of your hearthstone sometimes occupied 
by the sweet memory of a lost might- 
have-been? Perhaps she is a mite of a 
girl in short frocks, for whom you 
robbed birds’ nests in your school days. 
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Perhaps no one has ever come so close 


. to you in all your after life as that clear- 


eyed little woman of eight, but she is 
there—the one feminine creature who 
has kept you a bachelor all your days. 
You think you are a bachelor of your 
own volition ? 
My dear sirs, you are all bachelors by 
the courtesy of women. 
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CAN’T GET ALONG WITHOUT THEM. 


ANFORD—How many horse power does it take to run your auto? 
Merton (stranded)—Well, I guess it will take two to haul it back to the 


city. 
Sa. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


Mt DE STYLE—Why did she give her father those fine, soft, felt slippers 
for his birthday? 
Miss GunBustA—Because her beau is going to call on ‘her hereafter. 


@Aa. 


HE MISUNDERSTOOD. 
RS. GUNBUSTA—I read to-day that they were goin’ to git up a new club 
for chauffeurs. 
GuNBusta—Waal, the next time you go to the city bring me one of them, 
for there’s a feller tries to run over me every day that I’d like to use it on, 


@a. 


HE WANTED TOO MANY. 
E STYLE—Did their quarrel start over the mistletoe? 
GunBusta—No; under it. 
@a. 


IN FROZEN DOG. 


OURIST—Is there much “killing” done about here, now? 
SHERIFF—Waal, no. The community is in a transition stage, so to speak. 
They’ve stopped carrying “guns” and hain’t got to automobiles yet. 


@a. 


BUT HARDLY COMFORTABLE. 


Pignicwng the gentleman whom Edith married in comfortable circum- 
stances ? : 
Maup—Well—er—he has money! 
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VI. 


he Siege ofthe South Wing 


BY 








S you, sir, will readily believe, every 
nook and corner here at dear old 
Dreadnaught Hall is filled with 

priceless memories for Colonel Slaugh- 


ter and myself. When two old boys 
have lived in the same house for over 
half a century, never leaving it except 
for a few days at a time, and keeping 
it overflowing with welcome at all times 
for all good fellows—of both sexes 
—and religiously seeing to it that each 
house-party contains the necessary ele- 
ments of human eccentricity and ex- 
plosive potentiality requisite for what 
are known as “doings,” why, then, sir, 
you must appreciate how Tom and I 
never feel lonesome here in our old 
age, for the whole place is haunted by 
tender recollections of the rare devils 
who helped us to make the Hall fa- 
mous all through the South as the scene 
of “times” that were exceedingly 
“high,” not to say superheated. Be- 
lieve me, sir, each room, each chair, 
each hearth, reminds us of more than 
one breathless episode of love or com- 
edy or youthful madness. Up and 
down the grand stairs we fancy we 
can even now hear the tripping feet of 
beauties who, alas! lie dead in far-off 
country churchyards. From’ every 
window we sometimes think that we 
can see beloved old friends passing toand 
fro on the veranda or whispering amo- 
rous nothings in the moonlight under 
the old elms. Many a time we stop our 
senile chatter, and listen to ghost mel- 
odies that we would swear we hear, 
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in the dead stillness of some winter 
night, stealing from the old harpsi- 
chord; or the throb of some young 
girl’s voice coming in from the lawn 
on a cool, sweet summer evening. 
Sometimes we solemnly go the rounds 
of the whole house together, one re- 
minding the other that it was in this 
room that dear old Major Somebody 
courted sweet little Virginia Some- 
thing; there that old Colonel This-or- 
That called Judge Thingumbob no gen- 
tleman; on this spot that poor Monk 
Shooter like to have died over some- 
thing that Pillow or Canter or Peter 
Polk did to fat old General Dabney 
Wise—until we just can’t stand it, and 
nothing will do but I must brew a par- 
ticular old punch that we used to en- 
joy anly on rare occasions. Yes, sir, 
old Dreadnaught Hall is a veritable 
museum of sacred memories, not one 
of which, thank God! has the sting of re- 
gret in it. All of these memories come 
back to us with the wistful, haunting 
sweetness which is nature’s gracious 
recompense to the old- who can look . 
back to a life full of good fellowship, 
tried friendships and lifelong attach- 
ments, and thrilling escapades never 
once stained by dishonor. 

But of all parts of the dear old Hall, 
none has so much exciting history 
stored away in its now lonely and 
empty rooms as the old south wing. 
For many reasons, if ghosts should 
ever walk here at Dreadnaught, they 
would be sure to visit the south wing. 
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Indeed, so full of decidedly strenuous 
associations is the wing that neither 
the colonel nor I have had the heart 
to spend moresthan a few moments 
there for many years past. It fairly 
echoes to the laughter of the mad co- 
terie of bachelors who used to make 
night hideous there forty years ago; 
and, if you will believe it, two or three 
of the rooms are still in exactly the 
condition that they were when the dear 
old fellows last occupied them. Only 
last Monday I found poor old Dick 
Cutler’s copy of Blackstone lying face 
down on the table just as he had left it, 
and up in Canter’s little room the floor 
is strewn with the cards that we played 
with on the night before we found him 
dead in his bed. The bureau drawers, 
the cupboards, the presses, are all full 
of the quaint old clothes and foppish 
toggery the gay young dandies always 
kept here in readiness for the visits 
they were wont to make us without 
waiting to be invited. Yes, sir, the 
old south wing is the leaf in the his- 
tory of our past which has the power 
to bring dear faces, dear memories, dear 
names and adventures so suddenly and 
vividly from the dead that, as I say, 
Tom and I scarcely ever dare to in- 
vade its hallowed corridors and apart- 
ments. 

The colonel insists that I tell you 
some story connected with the south 
wing, and, perhaps, out of the scores 
that suggest themselves to me, none 
would better give you an idea of just 
what that portion of the old house was 
in those days than the story of how its 
sacred precincts were once invaded by 
an insidious enemy who held it in a state 
of siege against all comers for a whole 
day in the Christmas holidays. With 
your permission, therefore, I will now 
relate that adventure, asking merely 
that you refrain from publishing it un- 
til dear old Mrs. Dalghren Tucker, 
of Bowling Green, shall have joined the 
other actors in the little comedy in the 
silent majority above. Pray join me, 
sir, in toasting them, one and all. 

Well, then, sir, I think that I may 
say without undue conceit that my art 
as a master of the revels was never 
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more wickedly exemplified than by the 
arrangements I made for our jollifica- 
tion at Christmas, 1853. As the date 
itself will show, we were not then the 
confirmed old bachelors that we, alas! 
afterward became, but as dashing and 
romantic a lot of young dare-devils as 
ever fully imtended to’ squeeze the 
lemon of life chip dry. Every moth- 
er’s son of us believed at that time that 
youth was an eternal possession, beauty 
at our beck and call, and fortune anx+ 
iously waiting to smile on us. Also 
we were blissfully certain of success, 
and so madly in love with every mar- 
riageable girl south of the Mason and 
Dixon line that a score of weddings 
which should have taken place and 
which could have taken place at any 
moment, did not, as a matter of fact, 
take place at all. I was just begin- 
ning to realize my own remissness in 
not making some lady happy, and that 
all of the boys were recusant to their 
duty in a matrimonial way, when the 
time came around for me, as Colonel 
Tom Slaughter’s master of ceremonies, 
to invite the great house-party for the 
holidays. 

Without so much as consulting Tom, 
I quietly compiled a list of some dozen 
or more gentlemen of whose current 
love affairs the whole world was per- 
fectly aware, and then just as secretly 
set to work to compile another list— 
the charming bead roll of the pro tem. 
objects of their affections. Believe me, 
my dear sir, no scheming mamma with 
six eligible daughters ever went about 
furthering her deep matrimonial plots 
with more cold-blooded cunning than 
I showed in getting together under our 
roof the very men and women who 
might positively be depended upon to 
keep Cupid and Hymen busy. Little 
did I realize, however, the tremendous 
power of the explosives with which, in 
my youthful disregard of danger, I was 
thus innocently playing. So I went 
ahead, and readily obtained from all 
of my unsuspecting victims an eager 
acceptance of our invitations. Of course 
I provided ballast for my otherwise 
perilously top-heavy venture, by invit- 
ing three or four steady married couples 
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whose presence would tend to reduce 
the danger of too many duels, elope- 
ments and other possible eruptions. 
When everything was fully arranged, I 
consulted the colonel. 

“But, my land, Corker!” groaned 
Tom, after reading over my two lists 
several times, “do you appreciate, sir, 
just what you are doing? Every one 
of these gentlemen is or has been or 
will be in Jove with every one of these 
charming ladies! On my honor, sir, by 
inviting these hotbloods and these beau- 
ties you are inviting Heaven alone 
knows how much certain ruin.” 

“Never fear, sir,” I replied, stoutly ; 
“for all that. is necessary for bringing 
about a round dozen of happy. mar- 
riages is to get these yearning affinities 
together for a fortnight here in the 
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highly conducive environment of Dread- 
naught. Kindly peruse those two lists, 
colonel, and you must observe, sir, that 
by a fundamental law of nature, and 
in the light of recent notorious events, 
we may count upon it that, name by 
name, pair by pair, those lists will fuse, 
sir, rush together, sir, with the happiest 
possible results.” 

“Provided that your precious affini- 
ties don’t get mixed up—as they will, 
Corker, as sure as fate, and then there’ll 
be the very Old Harry to pay. Why, 
major, just look at the names you have 
here! Are you crazy, sir? Do you ac- 
tually expect me to believe that any- 
thing short of a direct interposition of 
Providence can prevent trouble when 
such fiends as Pillow and Monk Shoot- 
er and Peter Polk are cooped up in’ 
the same country house with such tor- 
mentors as Virgie Washington and Lo- 
rena Perdue, and, above all, with that 
vixen, Miss Georgie Mixer? Corker, 
if you love me, sir, if you have a soli- 
tary grain of respect for the laws of 
God or man, sir; if you lay claim to 
anything approaching sanity, sir, do 
for my sake abandon the idea of hav- 
ing Miss Mixer here with these grace- 
less sparks!” 

“Too late, Tom,” I replied, “for the 
adorable young lady has already ac- 
cepted your cordial invitation.” 

“You’re a devil, major,” laughed 
Tom, throwing a dictionary at me. “I 
suppose, as usual, you are consulting 
me after you yourself have definitely 
and irrevocably settled it all. But how 
on earth are you going to make this 
regiment ‘of people comfortable here? 
You have asked thirty-six ladies and 
gentlemen to spend two weeks, in win- 
ter, too, when you cannot turn the old 
weaving house into a barrack for the 
single men.” 

“Again, sir, never fear,” I said, 
proudly, “for I’ve seen to all that. The 
gentlemen will all be stowed away in 
the south wing, the ladies in the north 
wing, and the couples in the great state 
chambers in the main house. Capital, 
that, eh? -~You see, sir, that this will 
enable each division of our guests to 
adopt community regulations, and, as 























the frontier will run along the central 


hall, members of either of the opposing 


factions can retreat to seclusion and 
safety in their own strongly fortified 
wing. All our previous troublés, my 
dear colonel, arose from the fact that 
we foolishly allowed everybody to wan- 
der about the whole house, no part be- 
ing held sacred to the tender confi- 
dences among the ladies, and no part 
affording a haven of refuge to the men 
in their moments of exceptional exu- 
berance. And, you see, the presence 
of the sedate couples in the center of 
the house will operate as a buffer be- 
tween the two extremes, to say noth- 
ing of their value as nonconductors of 
sound and electricity.” 

The colonel was delighted and par- 
tially reassured by my plan of caging 
the bachelors in the remote south wing, 
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In double file we trotted ahead of the state traveling 
coach. 
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which is, as you are aware, sir, reached 
only by the narrow stairs leading up 
from the passage between the card 
room and the conservatory. The north 
wing, on the other hand, is really only 
an extension of the main house, and it 
is reached by the grand staircase, thus 
being, as I thought, more convenient 
and appropriate for the use of the 
ladies. I felt that I could at any time 


-corral my herd of bachelors in their 


wing, lock the little door at the bottom 
of the winding stairs, keep them sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life by 
lowering a basket to the dormer win- 
dows, from the roof of the main house, 
and leave the saints to their own inno- 
cent devices for whole days together. 
Festivities among them would not dis- 
turb the household even if they were 
prolonged until unregenerate hours, 
and the arcana of our secret fraternity 
would be safe from the curious eyes 
and ears of the fair. Yes, sir, my ar- 
rangements were certainly prudent and 
convenient. 

At last the holidays approached, and 
I craftily contrived to have the entire 
male contingent safely intrenched in 
the south wing before any of the ladies 
or the life-preserving couples showed 
upon the scene. Monk Shooter and 
Canter and Pillow seized by force of 
arms the three little bedrooms in the 
wing, while their vanquished brethren 
drew lots for the cots which we had 
placed in two rows along the sides of 
the spacious attic. Within an hour af- 
ter their arrival the old wing resembled 
almost anything from a fashionable 
haberdashery to a frontier mining 
camp.. Wearing apparel lay scattered 
everywhere, cards, boxing gloves, 
foils, flasks, guns, what not. On the 
walls and the dressers soon began to 
appear miniatures of fair damsels, locks 
of hair, souvenirs, trinkets, billets dour, 
incriminating evidence of past, present 
and future “affairs” in an infinite va- 
riety, and as I surveyed the chaotic 
eruption of portmanteaux and trunks, 
and realized that, were a jealous or 
unfriendly eye to see it all, here was 
enough to bring about no end of duels 
and heartbreaks, I patted myself-on the 
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back for having so shrewdly decided 
to segregate the band of amorous young 
highfliers in the inaccessible fastnesses 
of the south wing. 

On. the following day the couples 
duly arrived, and on the next day to 
that we started off to meet the galaxy 
of beauty which was to arrive together 
by train. I reckon that your modern 
mind would have been delighted by the 
sight of us on that crisp winter morn- 
ing so long ago. I assure you, sir, no 
cavalcade of knights ever drew out of 
the portal of an ancient keep with 
higher spirits or more chivalrous ideals 
than we young hotspurs did that day. 
Fancy over a dozen of us booted and 
- mounted on superb Kentucky thorough- 
breds, riding away to welcome at the 
distant railway station a bevy of as 
beautiful girls as ever set pulses to 
tingling and hearts to beating fast and 
thoughts to wandering! In double file 
we trotted ahead of the state traveling 
coach and the other vehicles in which 
the ladies were to make the ten-mile 
journey to the Hall. Colonel Slaugh- 
ter and Pillow led the van, while Cut- 
ler and I brought up the rear. Lord 
save us! but we were in fine fettle, and 
if youth and courage and manly beauty 
ever stood a chance to win with the 
fair, then we did! 

Well, sir, imagine our chagrin when 
we reached the little village on the rail- 
road and learned that the ladies had 
changed their minds and would pro- 
ceed to Dreadnaught by the way of 
Governor Wilberforce’s, some fifteen 
miles north of the road on which we 
had ridden out to meet them! Every 
one of us was ready to proclaim all 
women deceivers, for each of us had 
received a solemn promise from one 
or other of the cruel beauties that she 
just longed to see us, and would cer- 
tainly accept our escort to the Hall. 
However, not a dimpled face was there 
to smile at us, not a cherry lip to tease 
or welcome us! So there was nothing 
to do but turn tail and make the best 
of our way home, with curses not loud 
but deep. Fools that we were, not one 
of us so much as suspected foul play 
on the part of our air ones!. Dumb 





and revengeful, we jogged back to 
Dreadnaught, reaching it just in time 


for luncheon. Without stopping to - 


prink, we sauntered into the dining 
room—all except Dick Cutler, who, in 
addition to being, as you know, the 
most painfully bashful man that ever 
lived, was as fussy as an old maid over 
his personal appearance. He accord- 
ingly told us not to wait for him while 
he went up to his room in the south 
wing to perform his toilet, and we were 
giving Mrs. Courtney a mendacious ac- 
count of our travels to the station and 
back, and she—the dear prevaricator! 
—was gayly misleading us as to the 
altered plans of the girls, when poor 
Cutler staggered into the room as red 
as a lobster and too confused to do 
more than stammer incoherently. We 
all jumped up, and I felt an intuitive 
horror for which I could not account. 
Tom poured a glass of sherry down 
Cutler’s throat, and others pounded him 
on the back, while the three married 
ladies made egregiously disingenuous 
guesses at what ailed Dick. Finally 
he mustered sufficient courage to speak. 

“There’s one in my room,” he gasped, 
clutching at Tom’s hand, “there’s an- 
other. in Pillow’s room, another in 
Shooter’s! There’s no end of them 
in the attic—the whole wing, in fact, is 
full of them. Oh, Lord!” 

“Full of what?” shouted Canter. 
“What’s in my room?” shrieked Pil- 
low, trying guiltily to remember what~ 
sort of things lay scattered about in 

that sanctum of innocence. 

“Burglars?” asked somebody. 

“Snakes?” suggested Mrs. Warbur- 
ton. 

“Wasps?” inquired Mrs, Dudley 
King. 

“No! No!” groaned poor Cutler, 
wiping the perspiration from his par- 
boiled face.“Not thieves, nor serpents, 
nor insects, but—girls!” He collapsed, 
hiding his blushing face like he was 
responsible for the amazing presence of 
petticoats in the abodes of the saints. 

Well, sir, it would be impossible to 
convey to your mind the slightest idea 
of the effect of Cutler’s announcement 
upon that company of scapegraces. We 
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stampeded toward the card room—only 
to find that the door leading to the lit- 
tle stairs was, of course, barricaded, 
not by an armed force, but by our own 
sense of chivalrous respect for the fair 
garrison so surreptitiously in possession 
of our stronghold. What was to be 
done? And who had engineered the 
stratagem by which we had been so 
cunningly undone? _ These were the 
questions which everybody was shout- 
ing and nobody could answer. Little by 
little the horror of the situation dawned 
upon us, and I assure you, sir, deep 
down in the guilty hearts of more than 
one of us was a vague and sickening 
dread lest everything that the future 
held in store for us of happiness—and 
reputation !—was being jeopardized by 
the presence of those terrible girls up 
there in our lair. As host, Colonel 
Slaughter felt called upon to investi- 











Cutler collapsed, hiding his blushing face. 
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gate the causes that had led up to the 
frightful mischance, as well as to de- 
vise means for speedily extricating our 
names and prospects from the peril in 
which each of us knew them to be. But, 
goodness and all, Tom was no earthly 
good at a crisis like that, and it fell to 
my lot to undertake the memorable 
siege of the south wing. 

Leaving my followers to rave and 
fume in the card room, I stole out to 
the servants’ hall and there got an 
inkling of the true inwardness of the 
whole plot. I discovered that that aw- 
ful Miss Mixer was at the bottom of 
the scheme. Her brother Alec had 
foolishly written her all about our plan 
for establishing that dreadful bachelors’ 
bower in the wing, and she—the mad- 
dest and prettiest bit of incorrigibility 
that ever kept the prudent ones guess- 
ing—at once determined to oust us, bag 
and baggage, from our cave of the 
winds. On arriving at the Hall by 
the circuitous route which had thrown 
us off their track so neatly, Miss Mixer 
and her dozen sister conspirators imme- 
diately took Mrs. Courtney and old 
Aunt Deborah, the housekeeper, into 
their confidence, and the rest was easy. 
Calmly taking possession of our wing, 
the dear creatures awaited our return 
with philosophic giggles of unholy glee, 
although they kindly did have their 
luggage placed in their own wing, for 
they meant only to dispossess us long 
enough to worry us a little. They 
achieved their end—with a vengeance, 
sir! 

“But, confound it, sir!” Pillow was 
shrieking when I rejoined the besiegers 
in the card room, “I tell you that this 
spells ruin, sir; black, dismal, final ruin, 
sir! I have twenty locks of hair, a 
dozen portraits, Heaven only knows 
how many love letters, and at the very 
least three flasks of whisky on my 
bureau at this ghastly instant, sir!” 

“Yes,” roared Major Monk Shooter, 
grabbing poor Tom and shaking the 
breath out of him, “and my predica- 
ment is even worse, sir, for if Miss 
Dixie Mordaunt gets so much as a peep 
at my room, why, then, sir, I might as 
well leave the country, sir—that’s all!’ 
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“Yes,” bawled Canter, pulling Tom 
away from Shooter, “and what do you 
think will happen to me, sir, if Miss 
Lorena happens to scrutinize the con- 
tents of my writing desk, sir, when I 
confess to you, sir, that it contains a 
deucedly recent epistle couched in ar- 
dent terms, sir, and not addressed to 
her, sir, not to her, but to Miss Mixer, 
who is up there chuckling over it at 
this very hair-raising minute, sir!” 

“You forget, gentlemen,” screamed 
Cutler, “that our invaders are ladies, 
and that they would not violate the 
sanctity of our private correspondence, 
but—oh, Lord! oh, Lord !—TI left a pair 
of my best silk unmentionables hang- 
ing over the door of my room—if they 
should recognize the crest-embroidered 
on them, I must remain an exile for 
life!” 

“I wish to goodness that I had no 
more to fear than you gentlemen seem 
to have,” moaned Peter Polk, dropping 
his head on his arms as he leaned 
against the mantelpiece. “I leave it to 
you to say what my future is likely to 
be, when I tell you that I pinned a pic- 
ture of Miss Cecily and of Miss Elsie 
- and of Miss Irene on my pillow, and 

then, like a blithering idiot, I suspended 
a rabbit’s foot just over the three pic- 
tures—and, of course, those lynx-eyed 
girls will see it and know that I meant 
to court the one to which that infernal 
rabbit’s foot turned after I twirled it 
around! ~Kick me, please, some one— 
that’s it—again—harder—that’s it— 
thank you!” 

Each guilty man lifted his lamenta- 
tion, and I waited until something like 
reason succeeded to the babel of voices 
before outlining my plan of campaign. 
I first tried diplomatic communication 
with the besieged, sending up word by 
Aunt Deborah that the maids were un- 
packing the trunks, and wanted to 
know where to put all the things. It 
failed. Aunt Deborah’s fat sides shook 
as she reported that the young ladies 
said that they just couldn’t think of 


their own effects until they had set our . 


disgracefully disorderly roomsto rights! 
There was another howl of dismay at 
this, and then I sought the assistance 
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Every few minutes sounds 





of the married ladies. Alas! They 
cruelly rejoiced over our predicament, 
and refused to sympathize with us, 
much less to come to our relief. Then 
one or two men who had sisters among 
the invaders sent up haughty, dicta- 
torial messages couched in lordly elder- 
brotherly terms—only to be bidden to 
mind their own affairs, and to prepare 
to meet papa! Then we thought of 
starving out the beleaguered garrison, 
but learned, to our amazement, that 
huge sipplies of candy and cake and 
lemons and sardines and pickles and 
all other necessaries of feminine exist- 
ence had been laid in before our ar- 
rival. Even a desperate resort to ac- 
tual force was soon found unavailing, 
because we discovered that the door at 
the foot of the stairs was locked, and 
attempts at scaling the outer walls were 
promptly met with deluges of cold wa- 
ter from the- upper windows. A de- 
tachment of sappers and miners was 
sent up on the roof, but beyond elicit- 
ing shrieks of defiant laughter from the 
besieged when ineffectual hands waved 
over the edge of the dormer windows, 
nothing came of their really hazardopis 
efforts. 
Suddenly, however, a great light 
broke in upon my mind. Leaving my 
forces disposed at every point of stra- 
tegical importance, and _ instructing 
them to keep up a bombardment of en- 
treaty, and to raise a cry of fire at reg- 
ular intervals, I hurried down to the 
slave quarters and offered a mysterious 
reward which sent at least a score of 
pickaninnies scurrying all over the cab- 
ins, the barns, the cook house and all the 
outbuildings. I returned to the firing 
line and made a great show of direct- 
ing futile efforts in which I secretly 
did not believe, but which served to 
keep up the spirits of my men—ana 
those of the fair garrison, no doubt! 
of de- 
moniacal joy reached us from above, 
and with each new outburst some poor 
devil among us felt that his reputation 
or chances of success with his sweet- 
heart were being ruthlessly shattered. 
“Set fire—real fire—to the. wing, 
colonel, for God’s sake, sir, or we’re all 
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dead ones,” implored Pillow, when two 
or three saucy faces appeared for a 
triumphant instant at the window of his 
room. 

“Get a nigger to ride up like mad, 
Tom, and we'll tear open the telegram 
and burst into tears right here where 
they can see us—curiosity will bring 
’em packing down in a jiffy,” suggested 
Cutler, a great strategist. 

“T tell = you-all 
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“Mice!” gasped Miss Mixer, collaps- 
ing into Pillow’s outstretched arms. 

“Rats! Ugh!” shivered Miss Lo- 
rena, accommodating Canter’s yearn- 
ing arms, 

“A million of ’em!” shrieked Miss 
Dixie, making Shooter’s shoulder 
happy. 

“I do hope to goodness there’s none 
on me!” sobbed Miss Georgie, with an 

appealing look at 





what,” cried Can- 
ter, dancing about 
with delirious in- 
spiration, “let us 
bring all their 
trunks out here on 
the lawn, and be- 
gin to unpack them 
—I reckon that'll 
fetch ’em in a hur- 
ry ia 

The idea was so 
taking that four or 
five were already 
dashing off to get 
the trunks, when I 
spied half a dozen 
little black faces 
grinning at me 
around the corner 
of the kitchen, and 
I signaled to them 
to retreat and I 
would join them. I 
was soon in execu- 
tive session with 
my little accom- 
plices. In a few 
moments I was up 
on the roof, with 
my basket in ‘my 
hand. All the gentlemen were standing 
around the trunks which had been 
brought out on the lawn, when suddenly 
there was an unearthly shriek up in the 
wing, and a dozen hysterical girls were 
tumbling and scrambling out of the 
library door, and, rushing up to their 
enemies of a moment before, were 





clinging to them and begging them to 
save them! 








Each man soon had a penitent and trembling beauty 
clinging to his neck. 


Cutler. 

And so it went. 
Each man soon 
had a_ trembling 
and penitent beauty 
clinging to his 
neck. The girls 
recovered speedily, 
however, and re- 
treated for smell- 
ing salts to their 
own wing, while 
the victors piled 
madly up _ .the 
stairs of the south 
wing. Not a thing 
had been touched 
by the fair in- 
vaders, but, sir, 
you’d have died 
laughing to see 
the way that every 
man of ’em 
pitched in to clean 
house! For a 
good half hour 
the hearth in the 
attic blazed with 
the evidence of a 
dozen amorous 
records. 

It was a-merry dinner that we ate 
that Christmas eve, for the dear girls 
gave us all the most indubitable proof 
that the revelations of the south wing 
had in no wise impaired their confidence 
in us. 

“What did it?” you ask. Why, sir, 
I just let loose a basketful of mice in 
the wing. I lowered the basket down 
the chimney. The mice did the rest. 





An Excellent Society Type. 


Mrs. C. Bruce Ismay, the wife of the 
general manager of the International 
Navigation Company, is one of those 
striking examples of what our social 
life, in its most exclusive form, is do- 
ing for our American girls. She was, 
uyil the spring of 1904, Miss Con- 
stance Schieffelin, the daughter of 
George Schieffelin, one of the leaders 
of New York’s great company of 
money. From her youth, Mrs. Is- 
may was surrounded by all the com- 
forts and luxuries which money can 
buy, and all the gayeties and humors of 
society were hers to enjoy. She has 
followed in the steps of her wealthy 
ancestors, living the life of the socially 
elect in New York, until by her mar- 
riage she transferred her career to Eng- 
land. Over there the high social posi- 
tion held by her husband, coupled with 
her own standing has given her entrée 
to the most exclusive circles, where she 
is greatly liked and admired. An ac- 
complished horsewoman, she has chosen 
her favorite sport as the medium 
through which her charms were to be 
displayed on canvas. . The artist, Carl 
Weicher, has produced a very faithful 
likeness in oil. 


Proud of Her Ancestors. 


Mrs. Attilo Morosini, of New York, 
is a_ great-great-great-grandniece of 
George Washington, and grandniece of 


Dolly Madison. As Mary Caroline 
Washington Bond, in the days before 
her sudden marriage, she was consid- 
ered the most beautiful girl in America. 

Her husband’s father was the multi- 
millionaire ‘banker, Giovanni P. Moro- 
sini, who came to this country as a 
refugee with Garibaldi, and who was 
the. counselor, friend and partner of 
Jay Gould. 

As an example of a brilliant belle 
who has become the most home-loving 
of mothers, none better can be found 
than Mrs. Attilo Morosini. She has a 
little daughter named Mary Washing- 
ton Morosini. The twin to this child, 
George Washington Morosini, died a 
few months after his birth. Her little 
daughter has noted ancestors among 
her father’s family, also, for her great 
grandfather was a famous general un- 
der Garibaldi. Although Mrs. Moro- 
sini was for several’seasons one of the 
most prominent young women of so- 
ciety, she now rarely goes out. 


A Governor’s Wife. 


There was one woman who was even 
more interested in the result of the con- 
test for the governorship of Colorado 
than the two contestants themselves. 
She was the wife of J. S. McDonald, 


a candidate for lieutenant-governor 
on the ticket with Governor Peabody. 
By a compromise effected between 
the two parties, Governor Peabody was 
declared elected and immediately re- 
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MRS, C. BRUCE ISMAY 
The wife of the well known shipping magnate and the daughter of George Schieffelin, one of New York's richest social leaders. 
She is a typical example of what our social life does for our girls in the matter of manner and good taste 


signed his place, thus installing Mr. 


McDonald as governor. Mrs. McDon- 
ald had consented to her husband enter- 
ing the campaign because she thought 
his election would involve only his serv- 
ice as presiding officer of the senate. 
She was vigorously opposed to his ac- 
ceptance of the governorship, and very 
unwillingly followed him into the gov- 
ernor’s mansion. Mr. McDonald has 
the reputation of being a conservative, 
and his way of dealing with the serious 
mining labor problem in his State will 
be watched with a great deal of interest. 


“A Friend of the President”—His Guide. 


One of the curious turns of the 
searchlight of publicity has revealed the 
personality of John B. Goff, a West- 
ern guide, who, if it had not been for 
the hunting proclivities of President 


Roosevelt, might have remained un- 
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known to fame. Several years ago, 
when President Roosevelt went to hunt 
mountain lions in the State of Col- 
orado, he was introduced to Goff, who, 
during the first long, hard hunt, won 
the President’s respect and friendship. 
The latter did not show his interest ex- 
uberantly, but later, in planning his sec- 
ond trip, showed that he had not for- 
gotten his assistant. He communicated 
more than once, direct, with his. old 
companion, and later, when the oppor- 
tunity came to use his services in some 
government labor, did not hesitate to 
do so. There was need to exterminate 
the lions in Yellowstone Park, where 
they were becoming too bold and ma- 
rauding, and this task was at once as- 
signed to a commission, with Goff at 
the head. He has five years in which to 
rid the park, which is an area twice as 
large as Massachusetts, of the lions, and 
has undertaken to do so, without the 
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niece of Dolly Madison, beside being one of the most 


least doubt of his ability. He has 
killed over three hundred lions, 
and claims that this latest will be 
no especially difficult task. 
“Johnny” Goff, as the West 
knows him, is the youngest and 
one of the most famous guides 
of that country, living and 
breathing the atmosphere of the 
uninhabited stretches of the far 
West. He was born in Indiana, 
a small town in the southern por- 
tion, but like many another of 
our changing population, moved 
further and further west in his 
youth, following the lure of dim 
trails until he at last reached 
Colorado, where he has since 
resided. He is a fine type of 
what the old scout and cowboy 
must have been. He has a clean- 
cut, sharp-featured face and di- 
rect-glancing eye, which sup- 
posedly made for success on the 
plains and among a_ none-too- 
polished people in the older days. 
For twenty years Goff has 
played this rdle of a_ typical 
Westerner, until now he is a real 
success. He has sat all night 
under the near branches of a 
pine, following the movements 
of a treed wild cat, or at the 
mouth of a canyon watching for 
the possible efforts of a bear to 
escape. He is slender, blond and 
tanned, with a broad, genial 
smile, which has an edge of re- 
serve and even hardness in it. 
He lives on a ranch near Meeker, 
Colorado, where he is still sur- 
rounded by savage life, and is 
only accessible to the public after 
a ride of forty-five miles by 
stage. He has a wife and several 
children, all of whom share his 
feelings for the existence and 
employments which have fur- 
nished him his present fame. 


Mr. Lawson, of Boston. 


The fiery Thomas W. Lawson, 
of Boston, sir, has abandoned 
























that abode of learning and dignified 
peace, and has set his face to the West, 
where he has been laboriously cam- 
paigning. Lawson managed to stir up 
a great rumpus in the West, as he has 
done everywhere else he has been. At 
IXansas City he became amazingly con- 
spicuous by reason of the rabid and 
sarcastic attack made upon him by Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome, district attorney 
of New York, and again in Chicago he 
stirred up the ire of Mayor Dunne by 
criticising the working possibility of 
municipal ownership. Proceeding to 
Kansas and a long list of small towns 
in between, he persistently and con- 
sistently advised all the small farm 
owners and householders, and others 
who had neither farms nor houses, to 
sell their stocks and thus injure THE 
systEM. Mr. Lawson is so picturesque 
and so interesting that the great public 
cannot help but be pleased with him, 
and so, in spite of his foolish and rather 
inisplaced urging, it listened respect- 
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The campromise governor of Colorado who is bringing the 
troubled politics of that state to a peaceful condition 
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JOHN B. GOFF 
He is the Colorado guide whom the President has selected to 
rid Yellowstone Park of its mountain tions 


fully, pleased to hear and see a man 
who speaks his own mind. 

The great Lawson is not a surpass- 
ing orator, but he is a sane talker, and 
likes nothing better than to be listened 
to. He has a fine flow of epithet, and 
when he lets loose on “the system” it 
is well worth listening to, whether vou 
own any stocks or not. 


Mr. John Butler Burke and the Origin 
of Life. 


Undoubtedly the scientific sensation 
of recent times, after the discovery of 
radium, is the assertion made by Mr. 
J. B. Burke, the young Irish scientist, 
that bouillon, or beef-gelatin, after be- 
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ing thoroughly sterilized and inclosed 
in perfectly sealed tubes to which no 
germs could have access, shows, when 
exposed to the radiation of radium, a 
peculiar growth, which may be a new 
form of life. The world has long won- 
dered how life on this planet began, and 


life forms could evolve. He then set 


the tubes aside and watched them, the 
tubes without radium showing no sign 
of life whatever, but the tubes with 
radium showing a most peculiar growth. 
On the surface of the beef gelatin ap- 
peared minute, rounded objects which 





THOMAS W. LAWSON, 


of Boston, who needs no introduction 
audience 


this discovery of Mr. Burke’s, if it is 
genuine, goes far toward showing how. 
Mr. Burke made a solution of beef- 
gelatin or bouillon, and put some of it 
in tubes containing radium, and the rest 
in tubes without radium. These were 
carefully stopped up with cotton wool 
and subjected to a temperature far 
above the boiling point of water in or- 
der to kill any life germs from which 


He is here turning the fire of his eloquence upon a rural 
He wants them to sell their stocks 


looked like bacteria, though not cor- 
responding to any known kind. The 
objects were not more than one-sixty- 
thousandth of an inch in length, and 
exhibited all the evidences of being 
living things. When they reached the 
maximum size, already named, they 
subdivided, and the subdivision was 
photographed, When portions of the 
growth were removed from the influ- 
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MR. JOHN BUTLER BURKE 
The young Irishman whose discovery, made at the Cavendish 
Labratory, Cambridge, of the action of radium on soup jelly 
suggests the production of a ‘‘cell.”” or ‘spontaneous 
generation,” or the (apparent) origin of life 


ence of the radium and placed under 
fresh portions of sterilized bouillon. 
they continued to grow. This proved 
that the influence of radium was only 
initial, and that the new creatures, once 
created, could grow independently. 
Naturally the scientific world is 
agog. If life can be created in this 
manner, the riddle of our existence has 
one less step to unravel. Mr. Burke 
calls his living creatures radiobes. 


The Author of “The Masquerader.” 


Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston is an 
Trishwoman, a daughter of Paul Mad- 
den, at one time mayor of Cork. It was 
her father’s position in public life which 
gave her a knowledge of politics, and 
her husband’s interest in literature 
which turned her thoughts to that field 
of effort. She married E. Temple 
Thurston, a London author and jour- 
nalist, and it was at his suggestion that 
she wrote her first short story. Her 
first novel, “The Circle.” was success- 
ful, and its successor, ‘““The Masquerad- 


er,” was one of the big sellers of last 
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winter. Mrs. Thurston’s literary ca- 
reer goes back only five years, but she 
ranks to-day among the most success- 
ful of women writers in English litera- 
ture. She has a winter home in Eng- 
land, and spends her summers in a 
quaint little village on the southern 
coast of Ireland. 
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She is the author of ‘‘The Masquerader,” one of the few books 
that have sold largely in the last two years— 
almost the only one, in fact 
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The Man Behind the Panama Canal. 


John F. Stevens, the man who has 
been called by the President to dig the 
Panama Canal, and who seems to have 
the force and determination to do it, is 
one of those sturdy American types 
who, though born in the East, have all 
the _ flavor 
and energy 
of the middle 
West. Mr. 
Stevens was 
born in Gar- 
diner, Maine, 
fifty-two 
years ago. 
He was only 
twenty - one 
when he had 
already mi- 
grated to the 
West, and 
become the 
assistant en- 
gineer of the 
city of Min- 
neapolis. Af- 
ter some 
time spent 
there, he 
went into 
railroad 
work and 
steadily pros- 
pered. He 
was contin- 
uously em 
ployed in 
Western rail- 
road _ con- 
struction 
during a 
quarter of a 
century, and 
during this time he rose until he be- 
came chief engineer of the Great North- 
ern, locating the western extension of 
that road to the Pacific Coast. Later 
he went to the Rock Island system as 
vice-president, and then resigned to do 
special work for the government in 
connection with the Philippines. When 
Mr. John F. Wallace resigned his posi- 
tion as engineer of the canal, Mr. Stev- 


Panama canal. 


JOHN F. STEVENS 
The western engineer to whom has fallen the great opportunity of building the 
He has inspired general confidence in his ability 
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ens was thought of, and so came his 
great opportunity. If he builds this 


canal properly he will not need to strug- 
gle for further engineering honors. 


One of the Cabinet Ladies. 


The most domestic member of the 
kitchen cabi- 
net is Mrs. 
George B. 
Cortelyou. A 
daughter of a 
well - known 
educator, 
Mrs. Cortel- 
you married a 
clerk in one 
of the gov- 
ernment de - 
partments 
with probably 
no thought 
that one day 
he would be 
a member of 
the Presi- 
dent’s cabi- 
net. She has 
raised a large 
family, to 
which she 
devotes the 
greater part 
of her time: 
and her do- 
mestic duties 
are far more 
attractive to 
her than the 
official duties 
which are at- 
tached to her 
position as a 
wife of a 
cabinet officer. Mrs. Cortelyou is a 
woman of infinite tact, and her consid- 
eration for others has won her a host 
of admiring friends in official circles 
and elsewhere. 


Countess Warwick Turns Socialist. 


The Countess of Warwick, whose 
picture is shown in connection with this 





department this month, is one of the 
notable women of birth in England 


who have 
come down 
from their 
lofty position 
totakea 
hand in the 
troublesome 
affairs of the 
world. Lady 
Warwick is 
a philan- 
thropist at 
heart, a wom- 
an interested 
in the wel- 
fare of her 
kind, and, al- 
though born 
heir to a 
magnificent 
estate of 
twenty - three 
thousand 
acres, has in- 
terested _her- 
self in many 
philanthropic 
movements. 
She has 
recently 
founded _a 
training 
school fo 

girls jae 
Reading, 
England, 
where __horti- 
cultures 
dairy, bee 
and_ poultry 
keeping are 
taught, and, 
besides this, 
has come 
openly and 
avowedly out 
for socialism, 
declaring 
that the poor 
are poor be- 
cause they 
have not the 
courage and 
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Wie of the forceful Postmaster-General. She cares more for her home tife 
than she does for the social whirl of Washington 
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brains to demand their rights, and that. 
she has come to aid them in a fight for 


their own, 
not to en- 
courage them 
to be better 
beggars. 

eg am 
wholly in 
agreement,” 
she _ recent- 
ly declared, 
“with all the 
details of the 
program put 
forth by the 
Social Demo- 
cratic Feder- 
ation of Eng- 
land, includ- 
ite, .as it 
does, democ- 
ratization of 
the govern- 
ment ma- 
chinery; abo- 
lition of the 
House of 
Lords; adult 
suffrage. 
which would 
give the vote 
to all, irre- 
spective of 
sex, on the 
basis of citi- 
zenship and 
not of prop- 
erty; aboli- 
tion of all 
indirect taxa- 
tion; free 
maintenance 
of all attend- 
ing state 
schools; abo- 
fiat10n.-ot 
school rates; 
nationaliza- 
tion of the 
land, with 
control of la- 
bor on co- 
operative 
principles; 
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forty-eight hours a week to be the maxi- 
mum hours of labor for all trades and 
industries, and the disestablishment and 
disendowment of all state churches.” 
This sounds like « great deal for a 
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THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK AND HER CHILDREN 
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every intellectual movement with in- 
terest. In the past she has founded a 
science and technical school for boys 
and girls at her Essex estate, a home 
for crippled children at Warwick, and 


Pons Atm 





She is a leader in English society, the owner of 23,000 acres of beautiful land and the founder of 


several organizations for ameliorating the conditions of the poor. 


Recently 


she has come out earnestly for socialism 


delicately reared lady to be in agree- 
ment with, but she is a brilliant woman 
and possesses great force of character. 
She is a great reader, loves the excite- 
ment of social contact, and follows up 


a complete organization for the care of 
the poor and the sick on her properties. 
She is an expert horsewoman, has a 
fancy for hunting and horticulture, and 
loves all outdoor life. 











AN AMERICAN ‘‘DRUMMER” IN INDIA STARTING OUT TO SELL AMERICAN GOODS, 








THE CONTENTS OF HIS GRIP ARE, 
IN PART, CANVAS SHOES, YANKEE WATCHES, GRAVITY STYLUS PENS, CORBIN LOCKS, OIL CLOTH, 
CANNED GOODS, TOOLS AND THE LIKE, ALL MADE IN AMERICA 


Curiosities of American Commerce 


By Alexander Hume Ford 


Aigo it be that the screaming days 
of our American spread-eagle- 

ism are over? The daily press of 
our country devotes columns of space 
to the arrival in New York harbor of 
some British or German ocean flyer of 
exceeding length, and at the same time 
ignores the launching in an American 
shipyard of the largest vessel in the 
world. Even her completion and ar- 
rival at New York are dismissed with a 
brief paragraph. French fashions are 
flashed in our faces from the inside 
pages of almost every American pub- 
lication, yet there is no boast in print 
that we make the fashion plates for 


Paris, which are nowadays, as often as 
not, designed and reduced to halftone 
plates on this side of the water, then 
sent to the French capital for distribu- 
tion to every quarter of the globe as 
the latest in Paris fashions. 

We also send coal to Newcastle, and 
re-equip the machine shops of Germany 
that German-made tools may once 
more compete with the Yankee product. 
We send dried figs to Smyrna, and 
palaces piecemeal to Paris, where we 
have taught the French to become 
drunk on California wine, as we have 
taught the German to grow fat upon 
Milwaukee beer, and the sturdy Scot to 








AN AMERICAN REAPER AT WORK ON THE SIBERIAN STEPPES. 


gather brawn from our Western oats. 
We sow, reap and gather the world’s 
grain with Yankee machinery, build 
earth’s greatest bridges in every clime, 
the longest railways in Arctic and equa- 
torial regions; we are called upon to 
deepen rivers everywhere in the world, 
to build trolley lines in out-of-the-way 
regions, and everywhere set the world 
an industrial pace that we now find it 
hard to maintain, as we ourselves have 
fitted our rivals to compete with us. 
Thus it is that the American spread- 
eagle must hold his breath for a while 
until once more he distances the front 
rank of those who are racing for the 
world’s commerce. 

Defeated for the time being on the 
Atlantic, we have from the first sought 
commercial control of the Pacific, only, 
however, to practically offer it to Japan 
by equipping her magnificent shipyards 
at Nagasaki and elsewhere with the 


YOU WILL NOTICE THAT CAMELS ARE USED 
INSTEAD OF HORSES 


most perfect machinery in the world 
for building ocean flyers. Under the 
supervision of American foremen the 
little brown men turned out by the 
dozen larger and faster steamships than 
any that had ever before plied Pa- 
cific waters. Down went freight rates. 
between Seattle, San Francisco and Asi- 
atic ports, the Japanese ships captur- 
ing the bulk of trade and thereby caus- 
ing the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany to order the construction of ships 
twice as large as those of the Japs. 
Down went freight rates again, and 
San Francisco once more reigned mis- 
tress of the Pacific-—until the Great 
Northern Railway built ships twice as 
big as the Frisco boats—boats that on 
their maiden voyage carried from twen-. 
ty-three thousand to twenty-eight thou-- 
sand tons of freight to the Orient—cut 
all existing freight rates in half, and’ 
captured the trans-Pacific speed rec-: 
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ord, with the 
promise of even 
more remarkable 
results in the fu- 
ture. 

Trade follows 
the flag. It is for 
the Seattle-Manila 
service that the 
Dakota and the 
Minnesota, the two 
largest steamships 
ever constructed, 
have been com- 
pleted in a New 
England shipyard. 
These monster 
leviathans of the 
deep will carry 
across the Pacific, 
besides, a full 
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the tip of Korea, 
which she has al- 
ready connected 
with Mukden by 
rail, thus making 
Fusan the actual 
Pacific terminus of 
the great trans- 
Asian railway and 
logical port of call 
for every. Ameri- 
can ship bound for 
Hongkong and 
Manila. So that 
Mr. James J. Hill’s 
dream of a trans- 
oceanic ferry ply- 
ing between the 
Pacific terminals of 
earth’s greatest 
transcontinental 





cargo of live stock 
and some million 
bushels of wheat. 
It takes three miles of ordinary freight 
‘cars to haul sufficient cargo for one of 
these leviathans, but soon the largest 
freight cars ever constructed will be 
placed in commission across the conti- 
nent, and rates from Buffalo to Manila 
will be quoted at less than sail rates on 
certain commodities between London 
and Liverpool. It was originally in- 
tended to use these immense ships as 
ferryboats between the terminals of the 
trans-Siberian and the Great Northern 
railways; now, however, we have the 
Philippines, and Japan has Fusan, at 


AN AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE IN BOMBAY. 
OF IT HAS ATTRACTED A CROWD 


railways may yet 
be realized. 
Furthermore, the 
Americanized Russian Minister of Rail- 
ways, Prince Hilkoff, is but waiting for 
a consolidation of one of our great 
Western railway systems with either 
the Pennsylvania or the New York Cen- 
tral, to carry his dream into effect, and 
establish a line of ocean greyhounds be- 
tween St. Petersburg and New York, so 
that Russia and America, between them, 
will possess a round-the-world sail and 
steamship route that will practically bid 
defiance to any foreign competitors. 
The average American would be as- 
tonished could his eyes pierce the cov- 
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AN AMERICAN TROLLEY LINE AND TROLLEY CAR IN SEOUL, KOREA. 
RIOTS AT FIRST. BUT NOW THE NATIVES RIDE PEACEFULLY TO AND FRO 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THIS LINE CREATED 
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MACHINES IN BURMAH, THOUGH SCENES OF A SIMILAR NATURE MAY NOW BE 
WITNESSED THROUGHOUT ASIA AND AFRICA 


erings of the casks and bales that go to 
fill the hold of the world’s biggest 
steamships as they leave the wharf at 
Seattle for the Orient. There are bar- 
rels of dollar watches for Japan and 
China, not so many, alas! as formerly, 
for the clever little Japs have imitated 
our dollar watch, and, of course, out- 
sell us, as they make a face on which 
the hours are marked in Chinese char- 
acters, and, to deal the final blow, place 
a good luck ideograph on the back of 
each case, so that no Chinaman will 
now buy a Yankee watch when he can 
purchase the 


go forth to the Orient laden with Chi- 
nese deities and Indian gods and god- 
desses in bronze and iron. Some of the 
casks of sacred scarabe go as far as 
Egypt, where the desert at the base of 
the great pyramids is salted with 
these little Yankee machine-made-and- 
chipped charms. The Arab guides 
know just where to dig them up, and 
often the tourist from the Nutmeg State 
eagerly pays a dollar or more for a 
homemade product that has cost a fel- 
low citizen perhaps less than a cent to 
produce and place on the market for 

the unwary 





Japanese ar- 
ticle em- 
bossed with 
the canonical 
character for 
driving away 
evil spirits. 
We still 
hold a mo- 
nopoly of the 
Oriental god 
sale, how- 
ever, and 
from a_ fac- 


to purchase. 
The value 
to the com- 
merce of a 
nation in its 
great ships 
cannot be 
Overesti- 
mated. It is 
by the largest 
ocean - going 
tramps that 
nearly one- 
half of our 





tory in Con- 
necticut 
heavy casks 


ENTAL ORIGIN BUT IN REALITY MADE HERE, CONNECTI- 
CUT SUPPLIES A LARGE NUMBER 


export of 
American 
agricultural 
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machinery finds its way to Russia. The 
wheat fields of Siberia are sown with 
Dakota seed grain, and the crops, too 
bountiful for the railway to move, are 
gathered with American machinery. 
Lines of steamers between New York 
and Vladivostok, and New York and 
Revel, on the Baltic, as well as New 
York, Philadelphia and New Orleans 
and Odessa, have been established solely 
for the purpose of carrying American 
agricultural machinery to Russia. Re- 
cently a cargo of ten thousand tons of 
Yankee harvesters, mowers, rakes and 
sowers left New York harbor as a single 
shipment to Odessa: the largest cargo 
of machinery that ever cleared from 
any port in the world. 

At one time Russia sent us caviare in 
return for our machinery. Now, how- 
ever, we send tons of sturgeon roe to 
Germany, where it is cleaned, packed 
in tins bearing Russian labels, and 
shipped back to us as the best brand of 
Volga caviare—at a dollar a pound. 

Startling are some of the peculiarities 
of the Yankee export trade. In Ara- 
bia we offer “new lamps for old.” 

Our gaudy brass oil burners are 
shipped to Bagdad and Arabian ports 
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by keen, far-seeing Yankee merchants, 
where their agents exchange them with 
the natives for ancient battered lamps 
of Oriental manufacture. In New 
York these sell for good prices as 
curios, and everyone is pleased, for the 
Arabs prefer the “new, patent burn- 
ers” of the Americans to the old, 
gloomy lamps of their forefathers, and 
it is quite the fad in America to’ possess 
an ‘‘Aladdin’s” lamp. 

At one time the Arabians purchased 
Standard oil for their lamps, but eager, 
aggressive Americans invaded the Rus- 
sian oil-well district and taught the 
Muscovites Yankee methods. Of course 
this new knowledge involved the pur- 
chase by the Russians of modern 
American well-boring machinery, tank 
cars, piping for pipe lines, patent der- 
ricks, oil-refinery machinery and many 
other bits of paraphernalia of the oil 
industry that we only could sell them. 
The results exceeded the marvelous 
promises of the Yankee drummers of 
oil-well machinery, for soon Russia be- 
gan to produce more than fifty-one per 
cent. of the world’s supply of crude 
petroleum, and the field of Standard 
oil activities in Europe and Asia per-, 
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A SHIPMENT OF SIXTEEN CARLOADS OF AMERICAN TUBULAR PORTABLE BOILERS, MADE IN OSWEGO, NEW YORK, 
TQ-THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILROAD, VLADIVOSTOK, WHERE THEY ARE NOW IN USE 








AN AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE TRAVELING THROUGH THE 
TROPICAL VERDURE OF CEYLON. IT 
IS OWNED BY NATIVES 


ceptibly diminished. The Arabian now 
uses Russian oil in his lamp, but rising 
to the occasion, we discovered the Texas 
fields, and now tank steamers from Gal- 
veston try to reconquer the 
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wheat ferments in the ear, with the re- 
sult that the bread made therefrom is 
slightly intoxicating; the Mujiks call 
it “drunken bread.” There is a de- 
mand for some Yankee machine that 
will knead a bread from this fermented 
wheat that will be as powerful in its in- 
toxicating effects as the beloved vodka 
of the Russian peasant. 

Another curiosity of American trade 
with Russia and the Orient is the de- 
mand for American seeds and cuttings 
in Central Asia. The vineyards of 
Turkestan supply Russia with splendid 
fruit grown from vines imported from 
Ohio. The cotton crop that now sup- 
plies the demand of the Moscow mills 
is grown from Carolina seed, while the 
splendid tobacco of Russian Asia is but 
the Virginia weed transplanted; the 
wheat crops are raised from Dakota 
grain, and the best rice in Asia is grown 
from seed procured from our Louisiana 
planters. Even the olive, that symbol of 
the East. has attained greater perfec- 
tion in California than anywhere else in 
the world, so that the finest olive oils 
used in the Orient are now imported 
from America. We send olives even 
to Italy, as we send coal to Newcastle, 
and soon, it is prophesied, we shall send 
tea to China, for the highest grades 
have reached a perfection in Carolina 
never before attained in any part of the 
world, and the mandarins are sending 
to us for clippings to replant in their 
choice gardens on the banks of the 





Asiatic field for American oil, 
with a product more crude, 
perhaps, than the Russian, but 
at a price more pleasing to the 
guileless Arab. 

There are many such curi- 
osities in our trade with the 
Orient. Pious Vermont farm- 
ers, for instance, raise China’s 
supply of ginseng, which is 
used as a magical medicine. 
Men not so pious export stills 
to Manchuria, where grain 
grown from American seed is 
turned into Russian vodka. 
Along the Amur, owing to the 
eternal dampness, the growing 





A GIANT AMERICAN CRANE NOW IN USE IN HONGKONG, CHINA, THERE 


ARE OTHERS LIKE IT ELSEWHERE IN ASIA 
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Yangtse-kiang. But if the Orient is 
filled with surprises for the American 
commercial man, Europe has proved 
herself even a more receptive dumping 
ground for Yankee ideas and commodi- 
ties. 

In Paris the Countess de Castellane, 
née Anna Gould, has built the most 
magnificent palace in the French capi- 
tal, every block of marble in its con 
struction being imported direct from 
American quarries. 

On the 
Grand Boule- 
vards a New 
York life as- 
surance com- 
pany _ has 
erected of 
American 
materials and 
on the Ameri- 
can plan the 
largest and 
most luxuri- 
ous modern 
office  build- 
ing in all Eu- 
rope. France 
has deco- 
rated both 
the building 
and its Yan- 
kee projector 
with the 
Cross of the 
Legion of 
Honor, and 
the American 
office  build- 
ing is re- 
lieved of taxes in the hope that such 
treatment will encourage other moneyed 
American concerns to beautify Paris. 
How different the treatment received 
by the Americans who sought to erect a 
magnificent steel bird cage from Yan 
keeland on the Nevsky Prospect, St. Pe 
tersburg! One and all the Russian offi 
cials sought to prevent the completion 
of the project by petty persecutions and 
the increase of taxes, but the American 
firm won out, and to-day the finest office 
buildings in the Old World are the two 
erected with Yankee capital and built 





THIS IS A WINDOWFUL OF AMERICAN DOLLAR WATCHES, WHICH ARE 
HERE BEING OFFERED FOR TWO RUPEES, FIFTEEN ANNAS, OR 
ABOUT ONE DOLLAR AND FORTY -ONE CENTS EACH 
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of American material. Paris seems to 
welcome every kind of American im- 
portation: our wines are held in high 
repute, because they cut the palate of 
the most jaded Frenchman, the Ameri- 
can cak-wak—cake walk—is all the 
rage, and the can-can has been driven 
from the Moulin Rouge to make way 
for “The Belle of New York.’ In fact, 
Paris is becoming more American than 
French, thanks to the perseverance of 
our exporters, who insist upon annual 
pilgrimages 
to the French 
capital mere- 
ly to find a 
foreign 
market for 
American 
goods. 

Much of 
the flotsam 
and jetsam 
of American 
exports 
washed upon 
the shores 
of France 
and Japan is 
carried across 
Europe and 
Asia. Mac- 
Monnies’ 
“Bacchante,” 
rejected by 
Boston and 
finding no 
market in 
America, was 
sent to 
France, 
where it was purchased by the govern- 
ment, and may now be seen by Ameri- 
can tourists at the Luxembourg. The 
jinrtkisha, invented by an. American, 
has become the national vehicle of 
Japan, and even in India and South 
Africa it is preferable to the native 
carriages. We feed the world with our 
wheat and prepared breakfast foods, 
and sew together the clothing of civ- 
ilized man with American machinery. 
The Yankee sewing machine is found 
in almost every building in Paris, in 
the tents of the nomads in Turkestan, 
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in the log houses of the Russians, every- 
where in India, where the men do the 
family sewing, and in Japan. 

Not only do we sew the clothing of 
the world, but we put their shoes to- 
gether. Time was when American-made 
shoes were the rage in Europe, but the 
Yankee manufacturers of shoe ma- 
chinery sized up the situation and hur- 
ried over their wonderful labor-saving 
devices, knowing that the shoe manufac- 
turers of England, France and Aus- 
tria would submit to any terms im- 
posed to save themselves from impend- 
ing ruin. Thus it is that every pair of 
machine-made shoes in Great Britain 
and the rest of Europe pays a fixed 
royalty to the American stockholder. 

From Paris to Peking the grain crops 
of Europe and Asia are gathered by 
American machinery. In France the 


SOME OF THE OPERATORS ARE KAFFIRS 


horse is harnessed to the harvester; in 
Bohemia the women sometimes harness 
themselves to the strange machinery ; in 
southern Russia the camel is used, while 
in India the slow-going bullock draws 
the Yankee machinery through the 
fields of grain. 

Once Europe is left behind it is the 
American locomotive, over American 
rails, that usually carries the tourist to- 
ward the Pacific.. Those locomotives 
made in Germany are built with Ameri- 
can machinery. The largest turning 
lathes in Hamburg and Berlin are Yan- 
kee exports, and the largest lathe in the 
world, at St. Petersburg, was sent from 
America to bore the guns for the Rus- 
sian Navy. America exported to Rus- 
sia the entire plant for her greatest lo- 
comotive works, and it is by traveling 
across the vast domain of the czar that 
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one best gathers an idea of the strange 
contrasts in our export trade. Yankee 
grading machines are now at work pre- 
paring the trans-Siberian Railway for a 
parallel line of rails from St. Peters- 
burg to Irkutsk. American hoisting 
machinery lifts ore from mines within 
sight of the railway, American steamers 
ply the numerous rivers that are deep- 
ened by American dredgers, the largest 
‘in the world, that proceed downstream 
tearing out a channel as they force their 
way along. At Baikal American ice- 
breaking ferryboats carry the trains 
across the lake at all seasons of the 
year. Beyond, the railroad for two 
thousand miles has been imported from 
America, even to the crossties and 
bridges. Here the Yankee hand-car ex- 
press is a more rapid mode of convey- 
ance than the fastest Russian trains. 
The railway is picketed with Cossack 
guards, and officials. wishing to cover 
ground rapidly may pick up and con- 
stantly renew a crew of hand-car re- 
cruits, with the result that a wonderful 
speed is maintained for hundreds of 
miles. It was on this Manchurian rail- 
way, built with Yankee tools, that the 
American compressed air rock drill was 
first introduced to the Asiatics. It 
worked without visible agency, and the 
Manchus struck. Only force of arms 
could induce them to work side by side 


~ 
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with the machine that was worked by 
the spirits of the air. In Australia and 
South Africa, where American com- 
pressed air machinery is used, the pri- 
mary results have been the same as in 
Manchuria—the native workmen at 
once took to the woods. In fact, the 
world round, the peculiarities of our 
exports have always astonished the na- 
tives. 

The Japanese and the French, how- 
ever, readily accept our most startling 
exportations. The material and equip- 
ment for all the early French trolley 
lines were imported from America, and 
this is also true of Japan. We ex- 
ported the first Asiatic trolley line to 
Seoul, Korea; and the Japanese now 
use it as the chief link in the through 
line that extends from Fusan to Calais. 

Round the world our flag and com- 
merce force a way. A Yankee citizen 
has been sent for by the czar to build 
him a navy superior to any in the 
world; and the American is also to sup- 
ply rails for the relaying of earth’s 
largest railway—a deal between two 
men involving the expenditure of a half 
billion dollars in America for the benefit 
of Russia; we are to export a six-thou- 
sand-mile railway and a complete navy 
on a single order! Even the eagle is si- 
lenced for the once, but it will soon 
scream for more—it’s the eagle’s way. 


sera 
NOT ALL BUILT THAT WAY. 
°¢ EG LANDERS builded better than he knew.” 


“‘How is that ?” 


“He built up a great business and a fine residence, then died, and I’m going 


to marry his widow.” 
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TIME IS MONEY. 


ENNIE—Charlie has many claims on his time now. 


Evsie—How’s that ? 


JENNIE—He’s bought his watch on the installment plan. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


ANE was taking things badly. He 
was not, alas! anything like the 
high- -minded hero whom we meet 

in fiction—but very seldom anywhere 
else; there was little or nothing of the 
stoic in him, and, half mad with despair, 
knowing, as Bertie had _ shrewdly 
opined, that even if he found Diana she 
would not return to him, he sought for- 
getfulness after the fashion of men of 
his class. 

He had lost her; and with her his life 
had lost its savor, and had become 
worthless. 

Diana could find some salve for her 
breaking heart in her work, in her love 
of the children whom she tended and 
comforted; but there was no such con- 
solation for this man of the world; and 
he fell back into the old, foolish, profit- 
less ways from which he had been 
roused and rescued by his love for Di- 
ana. 

The old haunts knew him again. He 
rejoined the band of men who seek the 
pleasure of the hour, and live for that 
only. But, unlike most of them, he took 
the pursuits with a grim seriousness, 
with an object—forgetfulness—which 
even while he was among them sep- 
arated him from them. So relentless 
was his pursuit of the waters of Lethe, 
—that stream which evades us as surely, 
as tormentingly as the flood that ebbed 
from the life of Tantalus—that he gave 
himself no rest; and even the wildest 
and most foolish of his set wereoutdone 
and outpaced by the man who seemed 
able to do without sleep or food; and 
for whom no dissipation brought phys- 
ical weariness. 

He played, and played with the stolid 
indifference of the gamester for whom 
the' game is the thing, and the winning 
or losing of no account. He drank, but 


drank as a man drinks who strives to 
drown thought; and so great was the 
strain on his nerves that the wine failed 
to bring intoxication. His days were 
spent in a whirl; the few hours that 
were left of the night in-an attempt to 
gain forgetfulness in sleep—an attempt 
that proved futile, for when the broken, 
unrestful sleep came it was haunted by 
dreams of his past happiness, by visions 
of Diana—Diana with sorrow-ladeneyes 
which dwelt on him in reproach and 
hopeless love. 

There were some decent men in his 
set who watched his downward career 
with regret; and one or two of them 
had ventured on a remonstrance, but 
had been met with so stern and fierce a 
rebuff that they had been effectually si- 
lenced. 

“If Dalesford has made up his mind 
to go to the devil—and it looks as if he 
had—no man alive can stop him!” said 
Mortimer, gravely. “Of course a 
woman’s at the bottom of it. That en- 
gagement of his was broken off, you 
know; and he’s taking it badly. Seems 
funny, seeing how many other fish there 
are in the sea; but”—withashrug of the 
shoulders—“Dalesford’s just the man to 
want one particular fish and run amuck 
if he doesn’t get it. He seems to hate 
the sight of women, by the way—hush, 
here he comes!” he broke off, as Vane 
entered the card room of the Apollo. 

He was very white, there were black 
shadows under his eyes, and he looked 
thin and emaciated; but he was as erect 
as of old, and his eyes shone with an 
unnatural brightness—the baleful gleam 
of insomnia. He nodded to the men, 
and, going to a corner, lit a cigar and 
took up a newspaper. They let him 
alone for a time, then Mortimer crossed 
the room to him and asked him to play; 
and Vane, looking up at him as if awak- 
ing from a dream, rose and went to 
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the table. Strangely enough, he usual- 
ly won, and his luck was still with him 
this evening; but he seemed scarcely 
conscious of his- good fortune, and 
played with phlegmatic, stolid calm and 
impassive countenance. 

Now, while they were playing, a man 
entered the room from a door behind 
them, and, ordering a drink of the foot- 
man, glanced at the players. Two or 
three of Vane’s party looked up at the 
man and then at Vane; for the new- 
comer was Desmond March. He ap- 
peared to be in excellent spirits; was 
carefully dressed, as usual, and saun- 
tered across the room with his peculiar 
debonair and graceful gait. As he 
reached the table at which Vane was 
playing, he paused, nodded to the other 
men, and, regarding Vane with a cordial 
smile, behind which, however, lurked 
the suggestion of a sneer, said: 

“How d’ye do, Dalesford ?” 

The men held their breath, and stared 
before them expectantly, but Vane 
raised his eyes for a moment; then, as 
if he had neither heard the greeting 
nor seen the man, he returned to his 
cards and went on playing. 

Desmond March drew a long breath, 
smiled so that his white, even teeth 
showed between his lips; then, with a 
contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, 
went on to another table. 

Vane’s face had not moved by a hair’s 
breadth; but a dull kind of rage was 
burning in his heart. It was the first 
time for years that Desmond March had 
dared address him publicly; how low 
he, Vane, must have sunk for March to 
have ventured to intrude upon him! 

After an hour or so, during which 
time he could hear March’s voice and 
low laughter quite plainly—and both 
voice and laughter held a _ note of 
triumph in them—Vane rose. 

“T’m going,” he said, rather curtly. 

“Oh, stay for another hand, Dales- 
ford,” urged one of the men; but Vane 
shook his head. 

“The room is too hot and—crowded. 
There are too many men here to- 
night.” 

There was something in his voice and 


She knew him instantly. It was Vane. 


in his manner which checked any fur- 
ther insistence, and they watched him 
as he went, looking neither to the right 
nor the left, out of the room. 

Desmond March also openly watched 
him. 

“My amiable cousin been losing?” 
he said, over his shoulder. “No? 
Doesn’t like my company, is that it? 
Well, I’m not particularly keen about 
his ; and, by I don’tthinkany of you 
will be afflicted by it long. Looks to me 
as if he were going either to the family 
vault or a private lunatic asylum. 
There’s insanity on the maternal side 
of the family, you know.” 

The bitter remark was received in 
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silence, for Vane was liked and trusted, 
and Desmond March was both disliked 
and distrusted ; but presently Mortimer, 
as the party went into the smoking 
room, said: 

“March seems to have got on his feet 
I thought he was utterly stone- 


again. 
broke.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ retorted another 
man, with a laugh. “He has got hold 
of that Bangs girl: a million of money, 
they say. Oh, no, no; Desmond 
Marches take a lot of killing.” 

“Most curs can swim and are hard to 
drown,” remarked Mortimer, laconic- 
ally. 

Vane left the club and went along 
Pall Mall slowly, purposelessly. The 
night was early yet, and he dared not 
go home, for the solitude of his rooms 
was intolerable. How much _ longer 
would it be before Desmond March, the 
gentlemanly blackleg, stepped into his 
place? What did it matter? Life was 
over, ceased the day his eyes fell on 
Diana’s letter of farewell. What did 
it matter who bore the old title and 
the historic name? Men were divided 
into two classes, the knaves and the 
fools, and there was little to choose 
between them. 

There was a moon, but the sky was 
flecked by scurrying clouds, and he 
watched them, half conscious of the 
symbolism they conveyed: his life was 
hurrying on like these clouds to a last 
and greater darkness. Unwittingly his 
steps took the direction of the river, 
and, looking up, he found himself on the 
Embankment. The night was a bitterly 
cold one, and even the outcasts and 
homeless ones of the great city who 
generally find refuge on the hard seats 
had been driven to more sheltered spots ; 
but Vane did not feel the cold; the 
fever born of fast-lived days and sleep- 
less nights was in his blood; and pres- 
ently he dropped on to one of the seats 
and gazed moodily at the lights on the 
river. He was looking at one of the 
most beautiful and marvelous sights in 
the world, but he was blind to its marvel 
and its beauty, for he was seeing, dim- 
ly,’ vaguely, the face of the woman he 
had loved and lost. A policeman passed 
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and glanced at him doubtfully; then, 
thinking it might be one of the members 
of the House of Commons, which was 
still sitting, he paced slowly on. 

After a time Vane fell drowsy. The 
cold air, the swish-swish of the river as 
it lapped against the great stone wall 
lulled the overstrained senses, and, fold- 
ing his arms across his breast, he fell 
into the first sound sleep he had had 
for weeks, for months. 


Only a little while before Diana had 
risen from her typewriter, with a sigh, 
and had gone to her attic window and 
looked at the clouds driven across the 
moon. She had been working for many 
hours, her head was hot and throbbing, 
her hands stiff and aching. She opened 
the window and the cold air seemed to 
woo her while it revived her. 

It would be well if she got a little ex- 
ercise before trying to sleep. Mechanic- 
ally she put on her outdoor things— 
all too worn and thin for such a night— 
and went softly down the narrow stairs. 
Drawing her shawl closely round her, 
she passed out, walking quickly out of 
the dreary street on to the Embankment ; 
but she was arrested by the sight of a 
small boy crouching in a corner of one 
of the recesses. He was awake and 
shivering with the cold, his head sunk 
on his breast, his hands clasped to- 
gether, as if for warmth. Diana, with 
an inarticulate sob of pity, bent over 
him, and at her touch he started and 
shrank, thinking it was his natural foe 
with the perpetual “Move on!’ 

“No home, nowhere to go?” said Di- 
ana. “Oh, poor boy; poor boy! It is 
too bitter a night for you to sleep here; 
and it’s too cold to sleep, isn’t it?’ She 
took some coppers from her purse— 
there was little else there!—and put 
them into his grimy hand. ‘Run to the 
nearest lodgings, dear,’ she said. 

The boy clutched the money and, 
staggering to his feet, drew his rags to- 
gether, stared at her, as if he thought 
he was dreaming, and without a word 
of thanks, shuffled—he was too stiff to 
run—across the road. 

Diana looked after him; then, with 
a sigh, walked on. The clouds had ob- 
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scured the moon, and the darkness was 
relieved only by the mockery of a light 
which disgraces the greatest and rich- 
est city in the world; so that she was 
passing with but an inattentive glance 
the man who was asleep on the seat— 
indeed, she was quickening her pace, 
when suddenly the moon emerged, and 
its light fell full upon the face of the 
sleeper. 

She knew 
him  instant- 
ly. It was 
Vane. Witha 
low cry she 
stopped, and, 
her hand 
pressed to 
her heaving 
bosom, gazed 
at him with 
unutterable 
love and pity. 


She flung up her arms with an auful gesture of 
despair, and dropped into the river. 


This Vane, her Vane; this white, 
haggard-faced man! This emaciated 
figure the form she had loved! 





The tears 
welled to her 
eyes, every fiber 
of her being 

called to him; and, by 

an ungovernable im- 

pulse, she sprang to him. 

Bat before she had 

touched him with her 

pitying, longing hands, she remem- 

bered. She stifled his name upon her 

lips and drew back. For his own sake 

she must not wake him, must_not let 

him see her; for she knew that if his 

eyes met hers, if he touched her, though 

only with a finger tip, she could not 

leave him again, let whatever of shame 
and remorse follow. 

She stood and looked down at him as 

a mother looks at her fever-wasted 

child, as a wife looks at her husband 
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doomed to death, as a lover looks at the 
wraith of her dearest and best beloved. 

Oh, God. how hard life was! How 
cruel fate! That she should be within 
touch of Vane and yet not dare, for 
honor’s sake, to wake him! 

Stifling the cry of her heart, she crept 
nearer—even while she strove to fly— 
and, bending over him, touched his 
cheek with her lips; then, affrighted, 
she flew like a guilty creature dreading 
detection. 

Vane stirred slightly and his lips 
moved. 

“Diana!” he cried, hoarsely. “Di 
——1!” Then he awoke with a start 
and looked before him with dazed eyes 
and a strange sense of reality in his 
dream. 

For fully five minutes he stared va- 
cantly at the lights and shadows of the 
river. At last he rose, and, thrusting his 
cold hands into his pockets, went to the 
edge of the Embankment wall and 
gazed below. The cold, the intensity of 
the dream, the seeming reality of the 
touch of her lips was making his heart 
throb painfully. Suddenly the full con- 
sciousness of the unmanly part he was 
playing attacked him. God forgive him! 
All these months he had been sullying 
the memory of her love, had been seek- 
ing to drown in drink and dissipation 
the remembrance of the woman whose 
purity and goodness should have been 
sacred enough to keep his life—wrecked 
as it was—sane and clean. Sane? Yes, 
that was it; he had been mad. But he 
was mad no longer. Something—what 
was it?—a prayer of hers uttered as he 
slept there ?—had touched him, stirred 
his conscience to the depths, recalled the 
manliness to his heart; and he was alive 
to the shame, the horror of his life since 
he had lost her. 

With trembling hands he got out his 
case and lit a cigar; but he could not 
smoke. As he flung the cigar into the 
river the policeman returning on his 
beat spoke to him. 

“Going home, sir? Bad night.” 

Vane looked at him strangely. 

“Yes,” he said; “I am going home.” 

Diana went swiftly, shaking and 
toward her 


trembling with emotion, 
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lodgings ; but suddenly she stopped. If 
her touch, her kiss had awakened him, 
and he shouldsfollow her! With a cry 
of fear and yet longing, she turned aside 
and went in the direction of the Strand. 
It was crowded by the people—the 
happy, laughing people!—coming out 
of the theaters, some of them gayly on 
their way to supper; and, shrinking 
from the noise and the excitement she 
passed from the big thoroughfare into 
one of the quiet streets. A drunken 
man, lurching toward her, addressed 
some hiccoughed words to her, but Di- 
ana scarcely saw or heard him. All 
her heart and mind had room for was 
the white, weary face she had seen in 
the moonlight. 

Still walking on, absorbed and lost 
to place and time, she found herself on 
Waterloo Bridge. The crowd had 
melted, the bridge was empty and she 
stood alone at the Strand end of it, 
breathing painfully. 

As she stood a woman passed her: a 
thin, wraithlike figure with its head 
bent, its hands clutching its cape across 
its bosom. Diana glanced at her; there 
seemed something familiar in the thin 
face, the fragile form. In an instant, 
absorbed as she was, she remembered 
the girl she had spoken to in the crowd 
of applicants for the situation of draw- 
ing mistress, the girl with the port- 
folio. With a shock of surprise and 
pity, Diana stood and looked at her, 
for the face that had passed by had been 
eloquent of want and despair. 

The impulse born of pity—andavague 
fear—prompted her to follow the girl 
who, hearing Diana’s footsteps, paused 
a moment, then crossed the road, and, 
with a faint cry of anguish, sprang on 
to the stone seat in one of-the-recesses 
and from thence to the parapet itself. 

Diana called to her in terror-stricken 
accents, but the girl, taking no heed of 
the cry, flung up her arms with an awful 
gesture of despair and dropped into the 
river. 

Diana stood for a moment frozen to 
the spot with horror, then she cried 
aloud, as she thought, for help; but her 
voice was as frozen as her form; and 
it was not in answer to her frenzied 

m 
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appeal that a man who had been com- 
ing along on the other side of the bridge, 
dashed across to her, demanding 
hoarsely : 

“What is it ?” 

Diana, without turning her head, and 
gasping for breath, pointed downward. 
He craned over, must have seen the fig- 
ure on the water, upon which the moon 
at that instant was beaming,and without 
a moment’s hesitation, he turned and 
ran down the bridge steps. Diana, feel- 
ing sick and giddy, fled after him, and 
was in time to see him seize a boat and 
push out into the stream. The boat- 
man and he pulled like madmen to- 
ward the spot where the girl had gone 
down, and presently Diana saw the man 
who had come up to her on the bridge 
almost fling himself over the boat, 
clutch at something with both hands, 
and lift it in. 

The whole terrible occurrence had 
taken only a minute or so in the ac- 
tion, and Diana had scarcely recovered 
from her first shock before she was 
bending over the still form from which 
the water was running. 

“Is she dead?” asked the boatman, 
callously. ‘‘Sometimes they are and 
sometimes they ain’t.” 

“No, she’s alive,” said the man who 
had rescued her. ‘I can feel her heart.” 

“You got her pretty sharp, mister,” 
said the boatman. “It’s a case for the 
perlice,” he looked up and down the 
river. “There ought to be some of ’em 
near ig 

“No, no!” said the man, quickly. “No 
need for the police—poor soul! I’ve 
got some brandy’—he pulled out a 
flask. “Here’s a sovereign for you— 
will you get a cab? This lady will help 
us.” 

He turned to Diana, stared at her, 
then shrank back, murmuring: 

“Diana !” 

She looked up—she was on her knees 
supporting the girl’s head—and saw 
that the man was her father. 

In his recognition of her he seemed 
to have lost consciousness of the girl 
lying at his feet, and stood shaking and 
panting; but Diana’s gentle heart was 
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lavishing its pity on the frail form rest- 
ing on her bosom, 

“The cab!” she said. 

“Right!” he responded, hoarsely,; 
shaking himself and pulling himself to- 
gether. “Help me lift her. Quick! 
There’s a police boat coming!” 

Between them, and quite easily, for 
their burden, alas! was scarcely heavier 
than a child, they carried her up the 
steps at the top of which the boatman 
had already got a cab waiting. The 
cabman showed a certain amount of re- 
luctance, but Garling slipped a coin into 
his hand, and, supporting the girl, Di- 
ana and her father got in. 

“Where to?” said the cabman. 

“It will have to be a hospital, I’m 
afraid,” said Garling, moodily and anx- 
iously. 

“No, no! . My room—I live near 
here!” said Diana, and she gave the cab- 
man her address. 

Not a word passed between father 
and daughter until they had carried the 
girl to the attic and placed her on the 
bed; then Diana, gently signing to Gar- 
ling to go outside, said, with ashen lips: 

“Wait!” 

The fire was still burning, there was 
some hot water, and Diana undressed 
the girl and bathed her cold limbs, and 
when she began to breathe painfully and 
heavily, wrapped her in the blankets and 
held her hand tightly ; for she knew how 
terrible would be the first moments of 
returning consciousness. They came at 
last, and in a voice scarcely audible, the 
girl wailed: 

“Where am I? 
me!” 

Diana’s arm went round her. 

“You are here with a friend, quite, 
quite safe! Lie still—oh, one moment, 
I will leave you for only a moment.” 

With trembling haste she warmed 
some milk, and, raising the frail form, 
made the girl drink it. At first she re- 
fused, but, melted by Diana’s tender 
eyes and gentle voice, she yielded at 
last; and fell back on the pillow with a 
sobbing sigh. 

Diana sat beside her, giving her more 
of the milk at intervals, and presently 
the girl’s eyes closed and she fell into 


Oh—God forgive 
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the deep sleep of exhaustion. Then Di- 
ana opened the door. Garling was 
leaning against the wall, his head sunk 
on his breast, his hands thrust in his 
pockets; the whole attitude of the 
square, short figure was one of utter 
dejection. He started at the sight of 
Diana, and, following her into the room, 
glanced toward the bed questioningly. 

“She has come to and is asleep; but 
she is very weak. Oh, poor girl! poor 
girl! If I had been there a moment 
sooner ig 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she 
bent over the bed to hide them. 

Garling looked round the room with 
its meager furniture and poverty-strick- 
en aspect. 

“Diana!” he said, in a hoarse, re- 
proachful whisper. ““Why—why are you 
living here, alone, and in’such a place?” 

Diana’s face flushed and her eyes 
were downcast ; then she lifted them and 
looked at him sadly, steadily. 

“T see; I know!’ he said, with a 
groan. “You wouldn’t be beholden to 
me for—for anything, not even for food. 
That’s a typewriter: you get your liv- 
ing: ” 

“Yes,” said Diana, in a low voice. “I 
earn enough”—she faltered as he looked 
round again significantly. “I am con- 
tent. Ah! you did not think that I 
could take ea 

“My money?’ His rugged face 
worked. “My girl, you were wrong. 
The money I gave you was honestly 
earned, every penny of it; yes, every 
penny of it. But you couldn’t know 
that, seeing me at—at work that night. 
And you’ve left your grand friends and 
live here, in an attic in the slums! My 
God, I am punished! My own daughter 
livin’ from hand to mouth; half starv- 
ing, may be, while there’s thousands an’ 
thousands, ay, a million lying ready for 
her! Why”—his voice dropped and he 
sank back to the rough form of speech 
of his early days—‘‘them clothes are 
thin and old and not fit for this weather. 
And you—you as are used to every 
comfort and luxury. Diana, it’s—it’s 
hard on me!” 

Diana turned her head away. It was 
not for her to remind him that the chil- 
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dren must suffer for the sins of their 
fathers. But, indeed, he did not need 
the reminder. 

“It’s a hard world and a cruel,” he 
said, brokenly. “And it’s full g’ misery. 
That poor girl there”—he drew near the 
bed as he spoke and looked down at the 
white, pinched face. “Why!” he ex- 
claimed, in a whisper, “I know her! I 
mean I’ve met her before. It’s the girl 
I saved from being run over.” 

Hurriedly, disjointedly, he told Di- 
ana of his former meeting with the girl 
they had rescued. 

“T took to her the fitst moment I saw 
her,” he said, gazing at the face with 
its still wet hair clinging to the marble- 
hued forehead. “She was so pretty, so” 
—so like a little, innocent child. I 
wanted to help her, to keep sight of 
her; but she was proud and wouldn’t 
take more than the half sovereign, and 
wouldn’t tell me her name. Seems as 
if everybody was too proud to be helped 
by me, Diana. Yes; that’s my punish- 
ment, I s’pose. But’—almost fiercely 
—“you’ve got to let me keep her now. 
She’ll want good, nourishing food an’ 
firing, and a doctor.” 

“Yes,” said Diana, very quietly. 

His face cleared a little. “I'll see 
to it,” he said. “I'll get’”—then his 
brow darkened—‘“no; I can’t be seen 
on it,” he said, moodily. ‘I’m in hid- 
ing. I only go out o’ nights—living in 
a quiet place in the slums over there”’— 
he jerked his thick thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of Lambeth. 
“In hiding from that—that man I told 
you of, the man who forced me to try 
for the diamonds. Well, well!” as he 
saw Diana shudder. “We’ll forget that. 
Ah, no, you can’t, I know. And no 
more can I! That’s the worst of it be- 
tween you and me, my gel; there’s no 
forgettin’! And you’re living here like 
a pauper, left all your friends—half fed, 
badly clothed i 

He broke off with a groan, and, sink- 
ing on to a chair, hid his face in his 
hands. Diana wanted to comfort him, 
but she could find no words, could not . 
force herself to lay her hand on his 
shoulder as she wanted to do. He was 
her father, but she still shrank from. 
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him, still inwardly shuddered at the 
sight of his face, the sound of his voice. 
She could only look at him and try to 
accustom herself to his presence. 

Presently the sick girl moved un- 
easily, turned and opened her eyes. 

“IT am still here,” she said, faintly. 
“How good you are to me! I’ve seen 
you before. Yes; I remember. But 
for you I should have been lying dead in 
the river there. Oh! why did you save 
me? I wanted to die. I had nothing to 
live for, nothing, nothing!” 

Diana quivered. How often had that 
cry been hers? 

“Hush!” she whispered. “There is 
always something to live for, dear!” 

“Not for me,” moaned Lucy, turning 
her head away. “I am not fit to live. I 
will go home.” She raised herself on 
her elbow; but Diana gently forced her 
back again. 

“Not yet,” she said, softly. ‘You 
will stay here with me until you are 
better, stronger. I shall be glad, very 
glad to have you, for I am all alone.” 

“Who is that ?” asked Lucy, fearfully, 
as she caught sight of Garling. 

“My—my father,” said Diana, with 
a choking sensation. “He—he helped 
me bring you here. There is no need 
to be frightened, dear.” 

“IT will go home,” said Lucy, faintly ; 
then she sobbed out: “Home! I haven’t 
any! They—they turned me out—I had 
no money, not a penny—lI’ve slept in 
the streets for—for ever so many 
nights”—her voice broke and she clung 
to Diana with the terror of the home- 
less. 

Diana soothed her as one soothes a 
child; indeed, she seemed more child 
than woman. 

“Hush, hush! 
in good keeping.” 

“Good — good!” 
caught up the word. 
know! I’m not good! 


You are here safe and 


The white lips 
“Ah, you don’t 
I’m not fit for 


you to touch. Let me go!” 

She began to struggle, and Diana, 
half frightened, turned to Garling; but 
as he came to the bed, the fragile figure 
ceased to struggle and fell back. 

“I’m hot—and I was cold a little 
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while ago,” Lucy panted. “Hot! So 
hot! I’m burning!” 

“Fever,” said Garling. 

Diana nodded. “A doctor?” 

He bit his lip and hesitated. “Better 
not; not yet. Wait a little while. Hush, 
listen! She’s raving, poor girl. Yes; 
I'll get a doctor.” 

As he turned, Lucy’s voice at first in- 
coherent, grew clearer, and, extending 
her hands imploringly, she cried, in a 
piteous, heartrending tone: 

“Don’t leave me, don’t desert me. Oh, 
keep your promise, dear! You loved 
me once. I’m not altered. I’m the 
same, and I love you, dear, oh! I love 
you; take me away with you, and—and 
make me your wife! You promised, 
promised faithfully; and I’ve waited, 
waited so long! Ah, don’t be cruel to 
me, don’t desert me!” 

There was a pause; then suddenly her 
arms fell to her side, her head sank, 
and with a deep sob she wailed: 


“He’s gone. He will never come 
back; he’s tired of me. Oh! I knew it 
from the first. God help me! He has 


” 
! 


gone 
Garling looked at Diana, and Diana 
turned her head away and sighed. 


“Some scoundrel,” said Garling, 
hoarsely. “I’d—I’d like to have him 
here! She’s very bad. I’ll fetch a doc- 


tor.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Garling came back quickly with the 
doctor, who stood and looked at the 
delirious Lucy with pursed lips and the 
keen eyes of a man who has to diag- 
nose more cases in a day than the or- 
dinary practitioner sees in a week. 

“Brain fever, following on shock to a 
system completely run down by—yes, 
I should say want of food and exposure 
to the cold and wet.” He gave the 
necessary directions, then as he edged 
toward the door and his next patient, 
he said, in answer to Diana’s anxious in- 
quiry: “Will she pull through? Ahem, 
shouldn’t like to say. All depends upon 
how thin the metal has worn; and it 
has worn pretty thin, I’m afraid. Good- 
by. Look in to-morrow.” 
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Lucy raved for some hours, then sank 
into the coma of insensibility; and Di- 
ana sat beside her and held her hot, 
wasted hand. The fact that the girl 
had been betrayed had in no wise dried 
up Diana’s pity and charity; indeed, it 
had increased her pity and made her 
desire still more keenly to help the vic- 
tim of a man’s selfishness and cruelty. 
Diana had seen too much of the world 
of late to turn from a fellow woman 
who had erred for love’s sake; and she 
was now too skilled a student of the 
human face divine not to know that, 
wronged though she might have been, 
the girl was still pure at heart. 

In the morning Garling came round 
from his hiding place in the neighbor- 
hood. He had brought ice, and wine, 
and delicacies suitable for an invalid, 
and hung over the bed examining the 
flushed face eagerly. 

“Tf there’s anything that can be done 
—if there’s anything money can get, tell 
the doctor to mention it, only mention 
it,” he said, with sudden eagerness. 
“T’ve set my heart on saving her. Poor 
little thing! And you, Diana; you aren’t 
going to turn from me, and refuse the 
things my money can buy ?” he pleaded. 
“T tell you, I swear to you, it was come 
honestly by. When she’s better you'll 
leave this place,” he looked round al- 
most savagely, “and let me make life 
comfortable for you?” 

Diana was spared a response; for, 
fortunately for her, the invalid moved 
uneasily ; and Diana went to her. The 
doctor came again, but still declined to 
give any opinion; though Garling 
pressed him hard and offered him a 
fee which made the doctor suspicious. 
But he had too many of the criminal 
class among his patients to attach much 
importance to the character of this 
rough, brusk man, and pocketed his 
fee without question or comment. 

Garling came in and out during the 
day, and, after looking at the sick 
girl, sat beside the fire brooding. 

“When she gets better she shall go 
away to the seaside. Wrong time of 
the year? Not for the South. We can 
take her. I forgot; you wouldn’t come, 


not with me.” 
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“Yes; you forget,” said Diana, in a 
low voice. “I offered to go with you.” 

“I know, I know,” he assented, 
hoarsely. “You did, but—I saw your 
face. And you know what I am; she 
doesn’t,” he jerked his head toward the. 
bed. ‘And she needn’t know. I'll take 
care of her as if—as if she was you.” 
He was silent a moment or two, then he 
said, more to himself than to Diana: 
“The man—I want to meet him. Yes, 
and I may some time.” 

After one of his long silences, he said, 
suddenly : 

“Where’s your Aunt Mary?” 

Diana shook her head. “I do not 
know. I have not heard.” 

“T understand. You’ve hid away 
from everybody because you’re ashamed 
of me. And you’re too proud to take 
a penny, a mouthful of food from me. 
But you’re right, my gel! Pity I didn’t 
die instead 0’ Brown. Pity!” 

He said “Good-night!” soon after- 
ward, and went out. At the end of the 
street he stopped and looked round him 
restlessly and wistfully. The silence 
and solitude of the den in which he was 
hiding were to be shunned as long as 
possible ; instead of going home he went 
up the road and past the House of 
Parliament. The policeman, little guess- 
ing the true character of the man he 
was aiding, stopped the traffic so that 
he might cross the road. Among the 
vehicles was a hansom cab with a gen- 
tleman inside, who was leaning forward 
and regarding the passers-by absently, 
but as his glance rested on Garling, his 
eyes opened with a quick light in them, 
and, putting up the trapdoor in the roof, 
he said, swiftly: 

“Follow that man there—the short 
one. See?” 

“Right!” said the cabman, and he 
turned up toward the park after Gar- 
ling. 

Presently the gentleman alighted, told 
the cabman to wait, and stepping quietly 
up to Garling, laid a hand on his shoul- 
der, saying quite calmly and pleasantly: 

“How do you do, Bourne ?” 

Garling started, and, turning with a 
swift movement, raised his hand, as if 
about to strike; but the gentleman 














seized the hand and shook it, as if it 
had been offered for that purpose. 

“Mr. Fielding!’ gasped Garling, 
hoarsely. 

“Splendid memory yours; almost as 
good as mine,” responded Mr. Fielding, 
with a nod. “Strange, meeting you here. 
Are you busy, engaged? If not, per- 
haps you will come to my office and have 
a chat?” 

Garling, with a look of resignation in 
his working face, made no refusal, and 
Mr. Fielding, linking his arm in his, 
led him to the cab. The clerks were 
gone, the office in darkness, but Mr. 
Fielding let himself in, lit the gas and 
waved Garling to the chair on which 
Diana had sat. 

“And how are you, Bourne?” he 
asked. 

Garling eyed him stoically, and with 
a touch of resentment mixed with awe. 

“You knew I was alive?” he said, 
sullenly. 

“Not exactly ‘knew,’ ” confessed Mr. 
Fielding, with a touch of regret and 
self-reproach. “I only guessed, sur- 
mised. Why should your daughter run 
away and hide herself unless she had 
heard you were alive or seen you? And 
that partnership business was—thin. It 
was merely conjecture by-~ deduction. 


999 


Understand? And how is Miss Di- 
ana?’ 
“She is How do you know I’ve 





seen her—know where she is?” Garland 
demanded. 

“Well, I know now, if I didn’t a mo- 
ment before,” said Mr. Fielding, with a 
grave smile. ‘Poor girl! Is she well 
—safe and well? I ask for personal 
reasons, Bourne, for I am fond of her; 
and I’ve suffered not a little remorse 
on her account. You see, I’m the cause 
of all the trouble.” 

“You? You mean me.” 

Fielding shook his head. “No; you 
couldn’t help not dying; and though I 
think you might have refrained from 
turning up again #4 

“You’re not a father,” said Garling, 
huskily. “You’ve never pined for a 
sight of your gel, the child you left.” 

“No. Qh, yes, I can make allowance 
for your paternal feelings, my good fel- 
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low. Troublesome things these same 
feelings. In your case they have ruined 
your daughter and wrecked her life.” 

“T know it,” said Garling, with a dry 
sob. “And you don’t know all: how 
completely I’ve done it.” He was 
thinking of Diana’s discovery of him “at 
work” at Glenaskel. ‘‘What’s to be 
done, Mr. Fielding? You'll help me? 
You always have.” 

Mr. Fielding shrugged his shoulders. 
“Afraid I can’t help you here,” he said, 
with genuine regret. “I tried to play 
amateur Providence once, and I’ve 
made a mess of it. Of course I ought 
to have told Lord Dalesford of Diana’s 
—er— parentage before they became en- 
gaged.” 

Garling started. “Do you mean to 
say that she was going to marry a—a 
nobleman, a swell?” 

Mr. Fielding nodded. “Yes. The 
on'y son of the Earl of Wrayborough. 
She would have been a countess if you 
had not—er—inconveniently come to 
life again.” 

Garling wiped the sweat from his 
face. 

“And—and—you kept it from them ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fielding, shrugging 
his shoulders again. “I thought that 
it would be safe to do so; I thought— 
no, I didn’t think of anything but Miss 
Diana’s happiness,” he broke off, with 
fierce self-reproach. “TI laid the flatter- 
ing unction to my soul that the secret of 
your—past was buried with you, and 
that if it leaked out after her marriage 
it would not matter. I was wrong, of 
course; both Mrs. Burton and I were 
wrong.” 

“Ah, yes; Mary!” said Garling. “She 
kept the secret, too. Where is she?” 

“She is living in a little village near 
London,” said Mr. Fielding. “I don’t 
think I’ll give you her address; it would 
only distress her to see you, to know 
you are alive. Though’—he mused, his 
eyes flashing keenly—‘“I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she’d guessed it. All along 
she has been nervous, apprehensive. At 
any rate, she must guess the cause of 
Diana’s flight. Let me see, you said Di- 
ana’s address was : 

Garling shook his head. 





“T daren’t 
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give it you,” he said, uneasily. “She 
wouldn’t like it; she—she wants to be 
alone.” 

Mr. Fielding nodded and sighed im- 
patiently. It irked and distressed him 
not to be able to disentangle this raveled 
skein ; he, the clever Mr. Fielding, found 
himself helpless and impotent in this 
tragic case. 

“I’m afraid she’s right,” he said, re- 
luctantly. ‘The sins of the fathers—I 
beg your pardon, Bourne; I did not 
mean to rub it in. Strange, the convic- 
tion that money can do everything is 
nowadays as strong as, nay, stronger 
than, any religious belief. And yet 
here’s a case where money—and a mil- 
lion or more, eh, Bourne ?—can’t help 
us.” 

“I wish I was 
Bourne. 

“So do I,” said Mr. Fielding. ‘“Par- 
don, pardon! But—you’re alive, you 
see. By the way, aren’t you in—er— 
some little danger? Wouldn’t it be 
rather awkward if you were seen?” 

Bourne nodded gloomily. “Yes. I’ve 
a ‘ticket’ only.” 


dead!” groaned 


Mr. Fielding pondered for a minute 
or two. 
“Better leave the country,” he said, 


gravely. “No, that will scarcely do; 
for if you were to die in sober earnest 
we shouldn’t believe it. Oh, I don’t 
know what to do with you! Or for 
her. And I tell you frankly, her fu- 
ture is my first consideration. The 
sweetest, dearest girl. Oh, Lord! 
Bourne, it’s hard on her. And the man 
who loves her. He is taking it badly, 
and is going to the dogs. Really, if 
you were quite heartless—which I see 
you’re not—you might be moved at the 
wreck and ruin you have all unwittingly 
caused. You will have actually affected 
the line of a peerage; for Lord Dales- 
ford will never marry, and the title will 
go to his cousin, Mr. Desmond March. 
Why did you start and swear, Bourne?” 

Bourne had done both; and now sat 
staring at the lawyer’s troubled coun- 
tenance. 

“Desmond March! Is that hisname ?”’ 
he asked, hoarsely, 

nodded. 


Mr. Fielding “You’ve 
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heard of him? If you have, you have 
heard of the choicest specimen of the 
scoundrel and the blackleg to be found 
even in this scoundrel-ridden city. Yes; 
he will get the title, and will bring the 
money to clear the estates. The wicked , 
flourish as the bay tree—pardon, 
Bourne, I meant nothing personal—and 
Mr. Desmond March, who ought to be 
standing in the dock at the Old Bailey 
—tut, tut!—is going to marry an 
heiress. But this does not interest you. 
I only mentioned it to you to show you 
how far reaching was the trouble you 
have caused. And you are living 
at 

Bourne shook his head doggedly. 

“No; if you can’t help me and her— 
and I don’t see how you can, Mr. Field- 
ing—I’d rather keep in hiding, even 
from you. God knows what we can do, 
where we can go.” He sighed heavily 
and rose. : 

“All this money, now, Bourne ?’’ asked 
Mr. Fielding, as he went with him to 
the door. 

Bourne turned on him fiercely. 
“Curse the money!” he said. 

Mr. Fielding shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well, we'll wait a bit. Don’t do any- 
thing, or leave England, until you have 
seen me again. Good-night.” 

He held out his hand, but Bourne, 
after a moment’s hesitation, shook his 
head and passed out. 

Mr. Fielding returned to his room, 
and, sinking into a chair, sighed heavily. 

“Yes; amateur Providence is a risky 
part to play,” he muttered; “especially 
when the dead come to life again; and 
one is dealing with human hearts—and 
a woman’s among them!” 

Garling, when he went round to Di- 
ana’s the next morning, said nothing of 
his meeting with Mr. Fielding ; he knew 
that it would cause Diana useless suffer- 
ing; but he regarded her with an acuter 
and respectful pity, a still more intense 
remorse. But his resolution to leave 
England and take the sick girl with him 
had grown stronger. 

‘Do you think she’s getting better?” 
he asked, as he stood and looked down 
at her. 








Diana shook her head. “I’m afraid 
not. The doctor came in the night— 
he is anxious. She is so weak.” She 
sighed as she gently forced some milk 
through the scarlet lips. 

“And—and her mind’s fixed on her 
trouble,” he muttered. “Go and lie 
down. I'll watch her.” 

Diana reluctantly went to the chair 
bedstead he had sent in, and, stretching 
her weary limbs on it, closed her eyes 
for the first time since Lucy had been 
brought to the attic. She must have 
fallen into a half sleep, for suddenly 
she was awakened by the sound of a 
knock. Garling started and loaked from 
her to the door. 

“It’s not the doctor’s knock,” he said, 
with the certainty of a man whose sense 
of hearing has been trained by years 
of dread of detection. 

“May I come in?” said Mr. Field- 
ing, and he entered. 

Diana hushed the cry that rose to her 
lips and shrank back, white and trem- 
bling. Mr. Fielding took her hand and 
patted it, smiling and nodding at her 











“Keep back! She’s my child!” 


as if he were soothing a _ frightened 
child. 

“Yes, I’ve found you, my dear,” he 
said, with his odd mixture of the legal 
and paternal manner. “‘By chance”—he 
had been watching in the neighborhood 
since the early morn—‘“I happened to 


see your—Mr. Bourne, and followed 
him. No need to speak, my dear. I 
know all. Who is this?” 

Diana told him of the rescue of the 
girl.; “We do not even know her 
name,” she said. 

Mr. Fielding looked down at her, Di- 
ana’s arm still held within his, and 
shook his head. 

“Poor girl! Still the same tender 
heart, Diana!” he added, nodding at her. 

He drew her a little aside. “And 
don’t you want to ask me about—about 
some old friends?” he said. 

Diana drew a long breath and shook 
her head. 

“T saw—him the other night. Oh, 
Fairy Godmother!” her voice broke. “I 
am past even your help; but if you could 
help him!” 
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Mr. Fielding cleared his throat and 
frowned; it was not pleasant for the 
clever man to acknowledge his helpless- 
ness, 

“T want you—Mr. Bourne,” he said. 
“T am glad I have found*you. I’m 
afraid I can’t—well, put things straight ; 
but don’t you forget, please, that I am 
still your legal adviser. Will you come, 
Bourne? What a devil of a job I have 
had to track you!” he said, after they 
had reached the street. “If my proper 
practice should ever go I shall take up 
the detective business. I want you to 
come to my Office.” 

_ Garling hesitated, but Mr. Fielding 
hailed a cab, and gently but firmly 
pushed him into it. 

As they entered the outer office Mr, 
Fielding said: 

“Wait here for a minute of two, will 
you ?” and passing into his private room, 
he took off his hat to a bent, veiled 
figure that was seated in the clients’ 
chair. i 

“Glad you’ve come, Mrs. Burton,” he 
said. “I’ve some news for you that 
will surprise you!” 

Mrs. Burton raised her veil. 
face was deathlike in its pallor, and her 
eyes looked out from their hollow and 
shadowed rims like those of a corpse. 

“You have found Diana?” she said, 
moistening her dry lips. “Take—take 
me to her!” 

“Yes; I have found Diana,’ assented 
Mr. Fielding, with a cheerfulness that 
was meant to have a restraining effect. 
“You will be glad to hear that she is— 
er—well, as well as we could hope. 
Thinner and paler, yes. But’”—with a 
shrug of the shoulders—“what could 
you expect? For, you have guessed, of 
course, she knows who and what her 
father is.” 

Mrs. Burton looked at him strangely. 

“Yes, I thought so,” she said, in an 
expressionless voice. “It was the dis- 
covery that sent her into hiding?” 

“And she has discovered that her 
father is alive,” said Mr. Fielding, 
softly. 

“Benjamin—alive! Oh, my God!” 
cried Mrs, Burton. 


Her 
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“Alive and well. It seems that the 
report of his death, the certificates, were 
applicable to his partner, who——” 

Mrs. Burton rose and faced him with 
an awful mixture of despair and de- 
fiance. © 

“He is here,” she said. 
him !” 

Mr. Fielding opened the door and 
beckoned Garling in. 

For a moment or two brother and sis- 
ter looked at each other ; then Mrs. Bur- 
ton gasped : 

“Benjamin !” 

“Mary!” he said. “Yes; I’m alive 
—worse luck! I want to thank you for 
the care of my gel, Diana. She’s told 
me how good you’ve been to her, how 
you’ve kept the secret. It was my fault 
that it was ever found out; but I’m 
grateful to you, Mary.” 

She seemed to be struggling for 
breath and speech, At last she gasped: 

“Take—take me to her.” 

Mr. Fielding had slipped out of the 
room and ordered a cab, and they drove 
to the house in which Diana was lodg- 
ing; and during the journey Mr. Field- 
ing told Mrs. Burton as much as was 
necessary of the plan by which Bourne 
had deceived him. 

They went up the rickety stairs as 
quietly as possible, and Diana opened 
the door to them. She flew into her 
aunt’s arms and Mrs. Burton pressed 
her to her bosom and bent to kiss her; 
but suddenly drew back and eyed her 
almost with fear. 

-“You have found me, Aunt Mary!” 
sobbed Diana, struggling with her sobs 
because of the sick girl lying there. 
“And I am glad, though I ought to be 
sorry.” 

“Yes, I have found you,” said Mrs. 
Burton, chokingly, as if she were fight- 
ing down her emotion. She turned sud- 
denly and glanced at the bed. “This is 
the girl Mr. Fielding has told me about ? 
She is ill—very ill, You must come 
away, Diana, come with me. I—I have 
every right to you.” 

Garling turned. He had been bend- 
ing over Lucy with anxious, careworn 
eyes. 

“You’ve every right? 


“Take me to 


Not now, 





Mary. She—God help her—she’s my 
daughter.” 

’ Mrs. Burton looked at him fixedly 
and drew her lips together, as if to stay 
their tremor. 

“No, she’s mine,” she said, in a low, 
expressionless voice. 

“Yours!” said Garling, staring at her. 
“Yours? Ah! yes, you mean that you’ve 
been a mother to her.” 

“T am her mother,” said Mrs. Bur- 
ton, in a hollow voice, the voice of a 
person whom despair has made callous 
and insentient. “When you left your 
child I meant to do my duty by her, 
but—but I was always respectable; and 
my gorge rose at her—a convict’s child! 
I sent her out to nurse. The people 
grew fond of her and adopted her— 
they gave her their name, treated her 
as their own—I saw to that, I’ve no 
need for reproach—and—and—oh, she 
was well cared for. And when the 
money came—here is my sin and here 
is my punishment,” she looked at Di- 
ana, who stood gazing at her in breath- 
less amazement and terror—‘“I spent it 
on my own child.” 

Mr. Fielding stepped forward. He 
did not look astonished, for if the stars 
had fallen he would not have expressed 
surprise; but he took Diana’s hand and 
held it firmly. 

“We were poor, Diana and I, well- 
nigh starving, while your child I knew 
was well cared for. I spent the—money 
on Diana. As she grew up I learned 
that you were making a great deal of 
money, that you were rich and—and— 
I pretended that Diana was your child.” 

Garling leaned against the mantel- 
piece, his hands clinched at his side, his 
eyes fixed on Mrs. Burton’s glassy ones. 

“And my child, my own child, where 
—where is she?” he demanded, hoarse- 
ly, fiercely. 

Mrs. Burton shook her head. “I do 
not know,” she said. “You can kill me 
if you like, Benjamin. I have sinned; 
I have sinned, and I am ready to bear 
my punishment. I do not know. I 
lost sight of her. The people who 


adopted her came to London.” 
Diana was conscious of, rather than 
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saw, a movement on the part of the girl 
lying on the bed. 

“Hush!” she whispered, breathlessly, 
warningly. 

Lucy’s head tossed from side to side 
with the restlessness of fever, her 
parched lips opened; and almost before 
Diana finished giving her somé iced 
milk, she was talking. 

“We'll go!” she said, with a glad 
note in her feeble voice. “We'll go 
away together. And we'll be married. 
No, no, I forgive you for the past, I 
forgive you because you are good to me 
now. I shall be your wife at last, Des- 
mond, I shall be Mrs. Desmond 
March Be 

Garling, who had been standing by 
the bed looking pityingly down at the 
fevered face, started and bent lower. 

“Desmond March!” he said, in a 
hoarse whisper. “Why—Heaven and 
earth = 

“Hush! hush!” warned Diana. “She 
is coming to. Stand—stand back.” 

‘We'd better go outside,” said Mr. 
Fielding, in a hushed voice; but Mrs. 
Burton lingered, staring at the girl as 
if fascinated, and Garling remained 
standing by the head of the bed as if 
incapable of moving. 

Diana raised Lucy to her bosom and 
smoothed the hair from the thin face. 
Presently the blue eyes opened, a pain- 
ful, puzzled expression came into them 
as she gazed up at Diana’s tender, piti- 
ful face. 

“Where am I? Ah! yes, I remember. 
You are the girl who brought me here. 
Have I been very ill? I’m—I’m sorry!” 








she sighed. “Will you tell me your 
name ?” 

Diana drove back her tears and forced 
a smile. 





“My name is Diana. Diana ”? she 
paused and looked at Mrs. Burton. 

“Tt is—a—pretty name,” said the sick 
girl, faintly. 

“And yours?. Will you—do you care 
to—tell me yours?” asked Diana, and 
she bent her lips nearer to kiss her. 

Lucy put up her hand, a hand too 
feeble to push Diana’s face away. 

“Don’t,” she faltered, so faintly that 
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the others could scarcely hear it. “I’m 
—I’m not fit. You don’t know. I’m— 
I’m not married as—as I ought to be.” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” breathed 
Diana, the tears rushing to her eyes. 

“Yes; [ll tell you my name. It is 
Lucy, Lucy Edgworth. Oh, who— 
what.is that?” she broke off; for Mrs. 
Burton had uttered an exclamation, a 
cry of surprise, terror. 

““Lucy — Lucy! Edgworth! It’s 
the name of the people who took the 
child. It’s—it’s—oh, my God!” 

Garling thrust her aside and leaned 
over Lucy, who had sunk back, as if ex- 
hausted. 

“Keep—keep back!” he said, hoarse- 
ly.. ““She’s—she’s my child! I—I knew 
it. My child! My little gel! My own 
little gel!” 

He bent lower over her, his hands 
waving, as if itching to touch her, to 
grasp her, catch her to his heart; then 
suddenly he drew back with a cry of 
grief, of despair. For he had seen 
death too often to fail to recognize it. 

Lucy’s eyes had closed and a faint 
tremor ran through her frail form. Di- 
ana raised her in her arms and held her, 
while Garling’s labored breath alone 
broke the silence. Presently the weary 
eyes opened again and looked at Diana 
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with a pathetic gratitude; but gradu- 
ally the intelligence faded from them, 
she sighed, not sorrowfully now, but 
with a serene. joy and peacefulness 
which was even more pathetic; a smile, 
like a fleck of winter sunshine, lit up 
her face; and, opening her lips, she 
murmured something. 

Garling fell on his knees beside the 
bed that he might catch the words; and 
heard her whisper sweetly: 

“TI am ready, Desmond, dear; quite 
ready. We will go away together; your 
wife, your own loving wife. Oh, Des- 
mond, how happy we shall be!” 

The voice ceased, and her eyes closed 
on the vision of happiness which had 
brightened the last moments of her sad 
and sorrowful life. She was dead. 

Bourne rose, tugging at his collar as 
if he were choking, his eyes staring be- 
fore him with the savage longing for 
vengeance; with a nameless horror on 
his face, as if the shadow of hell itself 
were passing over him. 

“Desmond! Desmond March!” came 
hoarsely from his parched throat. - “My 
child—Desmond March!” 

With his hands stretched out, as if he 
were blind, he thrust aside those who 
were in his way and staggered from the 
room. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHOPPING HIM OFF. 


ABBLETON (sighfully)—We all have our trials, and 
GRIMSHAW (abruptly)—Yes, but when we report them in full we should 


hire a hall and charge admission. 


G'day! 


Sa. 
HIS TRADE. 
ELDUM FEDD (at the door)—I’d be willin’ to do somet’ing to earn a meal, 
ma’am; but, de fact is, I ain’t acquainted wid any kind of work outside of 
my own profession, and dat ’pears to be terrible overcrowded in dis neighborhood. 
Mrs. Fiint—H’m! What is your profession? 
SELpuM FeEepp—Bein’ a henpecked husband, ma’am. 
ate ea. 
EMINENTLY QUALIFIED. 
“W HAT experience have you had as a chauffeur ?” 
“T have operated a mtor car for two years, and in addition I am a regu- 
larly graduated physician, and have taken a full course in embalming. So——” 
“Name your price, my dear fellow! Name your price!” 
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6c CRITIC,” according to some 
maker of epigrams, “is a per- 
son who couldn’t have done it 
himself.” 

The particular critic of whom this is 
true most generally is that one em- 

ployed by theatrical 

managers to pass on 

plays submitted for 

production. Publish- 

ers dignify the indi- 

_ vidual who _ reviews 

manuscripts for them 

by calling him the 

“reader,” but this es- 

pecial task is so small 

a part of the labor ac- 

complished by the 

dissecter of dramatic 

works that frequently 

the duty in question 

is not suggested in 

his official designa- 

tion. Charles Frohman and Harrison 

Grey Fiske have “readers” who do 

nothing else, but they are the exception 
to the rule. 

Ordinarily, if not invariably, the 
“reader” of plays is a man. who has 
failed at writing them. It must not 
be inferred from this statement that 
he is of necessity crabbed and sour, for 
usually he still continues his attempts 
in the agreeable hope that some day he 
will succeed. Often he does succeed, 


THE DRAMATIST—AS HE 
IS SUPPOSED TO BE 


and there are several -judges of manu- 


script now in New York who give dis- 
tinct: promise of doing good, original 
work in the future. In any event, the 


9 


ambition of the “reader” makes him a 
keen, alert, interested and experienced 
court of first resort, all of which, of 
course, is greatly to the advantage of 
the author whose pages he scans. Of 
petty jealousy, which must be reason- 
less and resultless, he cannot be ac- 
cused fairly, while the idea of the bud- 
ding dramatist, that his dialogue and 
situations are in danger of being stolen 
the moment they pass into the hands 
of the aspiring reviewer, is utterly with- 
out foundation. This critic may not be 
restricted by lack of inclination, but he 
is sure to be kept honest by lack of op- 
portunity. Ideas worth stealing are not 
common in the parcels that travel from 
manager to manager. 

Nearly ten years have elapsed since 
I began reading plays, and in that time 
I have seen four unsolicited contribu- 
tions which gave 
promise of being 
worth while. One 
of these four was 
“"Way Down 
East,” another 
was “The Heir to 
the Hoorah,” and 
the remaining two 
are not yet known 
to the general 
public. It is quite 
possible—it is 
even distinctly 
probable — that I 
have been blind 
to the value of 
many pieces which 
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might have proved enormous hits. My 
fear of this, however, has grown con- 
siderably less as years have passed 
without bringing about the production 
of these efforts by other and wiser 
judges. I derive selfish solace from 
the fact that several works concerning 
which I have differed with the mana- 
gers who afterward offered them have 
borne out my opinion. Two of these 
comforting failures were “The Trifler” 
and “The Firm of Cunningham,” the 
first recently staged at the Princess and 
the second at the Madison Square. 

, It is always an exceedingly difficult 
task to identify a good 
play ; it is never in the least 
difficult to tell a bad one. If 
the method of describing 
his primal scene does not 
betray the hopeless ama- 
teur, one has only to read 
the first ten pages of his 
script in order to be as- 
sured of the uselessness of 
further perusal. Amateurs 
do not, cannot write ac- 
ceptable plays. Some 
newspaper training and an 
imagination may be school- 
ing enough for the author 
of magazine stories, but the man who 
produces a dramatic work at all worthy 
of consideration must know so many 
things about the craft of Shakespeare 
that it were an endless task to mentiun 
a tenth of them. Poets are born or 
made, according to the field they occu- 
py, but playwrights must be born and 
made. There isn’t the least use dwelling 
on this fact, however. To the end of 
time, men and women who wouldn’t 
think of trying to fashion a horseshoe 
without serving an apprenticeship with 
some blacksmith will go on endeavoring 
to turn out dramas without the least 
knowledge of how it should be done. 
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EVERYBODY WRITES PLAYS 





Everybody writes plays. Two or 
three months ago an ambitious individ- 
ual walked into my office and an- 
nounced that he had come from Roch- 
ester to read me an original tragedy. 
I told him that he should not have gone 
to so much trouble and expense. “It 
wasn’t any trouble or expense,” he re- 
plied. “I had to come, anyway. I’m a 
conductor on the New York Central.” 

Theodore Burt Sayre, who did “Tom 
Moore” and who is the “reader” for 
Mr. Frohman, told me not long ago 
that his most persistent visitor was a 
policeman, who had composed a farce 
in six acts. He also showed 
me a letter the author of 
which declared: “I seen 
menny plays that cost a 
doler and. wasn’t one-tu- 
thre with my play.” Every 
manager in New York has 
received a certain Brooklyn 
shoemaker, who feels cer- 
tain that he has produced 
a comic opera infinitely su- 
perior to the best efforts of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Of 
the would-be dramatists in 
the learned professions, I 
should say that physicians 
are rarest as playwrights; that journal- 
ists provide the best material; and that 
clergymen produce the most and the 
worst. 

With so many Cinderellas attempt- 
ing to crowd their feet into the shoes 
of Pinero and Jones, there can be no 
limit to the number of manuscripts sub- 
mitted to prominent managers each 
week. The general idea, I believe, is 
that producers are quite buried under 
piles of plays. This is not absolutely 
true. Such an office as that of Sam S. 
and Lee Shubert, in the Lyric Theater, 
or of Charles B. Dillingham, in the 
Knickerbocker Theater Building, is the 
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destination of from six to ten manu- 
scripts a day. About a third of these 
come from agents, and these invariably 
receive quickest consideration, since the 
“reader” knows that if they were ut- 





TWO-THIRDS OF MR. FROHMAN’S PLAYS COME 
FROM ABROAD 


terly without merit they would not have 
been sent him. The crop of round and 
flat packages fluctuates with published 
conditions. The manager who makes 
money out of the work of an unknown 
author is sure to receive far more than 
his share of manuscripts during the 
next year or two. William A. Brady 
got a thousand plays a month from ob- 
scure aspirants immediately after the 
production of ‘’Way 
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round the circle of offices they go, be- 
ing judged from a hundred viewpoints 
by a hundred men, who know that a 
lucky strike means a fortune, and who 
are keenly eager in proportion.” It. 
is my firm belief that all the good plays 
written up to date, not to speak of a 
fair number of bad ones, have been, or 
are about to be, produced. Any piece 
that is not utterly, hopelessly valueless 
is sure to find some appreciator in the 
end. There are instances of manu- 
scripts which, like that of “My Friend 
from India,” traveled up and down 
Broadway for seven years, only to be 
accepted and staged at last. 

It is surprising, indeed, to note how 
much chaff managers will go through 
in the everlasting effort to find one* 
single grain of wheat. Differ with me 
as you please, it is a reasonably sure 
thing that the unknown dramatist is 
the dramatist who has no claim to be- 
ing known. When I say “the unknown 
dramatist,” I do not mean the author 
whose name.merely is not familiar to 
the public. In nine cases out of ten, 
the playwright who makes what the- 
atergoers consider a sudden and unex- 





Down East.” 

It is a fallacy wide- 
ly current among new 
writers that their 
“copy” is returned 
unread. One of the 
first theatrical stories 
I ever heard con- 
cerned a woman who 
put sand between the 
pages of her rolled 
manuscript and found 
it there still when the 
piece came back to 
her. Nowadays, when 
the demand for mate- 
rial so far exceeds the 
supply as to have be- 
come almost frantic, 
it is not only true that 
every play is looked 
into, but it is true also 
that every play is 
looked into by every 
manager. Round and 
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pected success has been known to pro- 
fessional “readers” for half a dozen 
years. They have watched him with 
interest, perusing manuscript after 
manuscript, and seeing in each one a 
closer approach to what is desired than 
was visible in its predecessor. Such a 
person is always sure of the concern 
and the encouragement of the review- 
ers with whom he has to deal. 

The parcel that comes into an office 
from Findlay, Ohio, or Omaha, Ne- 
braska, bearing the address of some 
man or woman of whom the “reader” 
never heard before, is practically cer- 
tain to be quite without promise. It is 
only rarely, indeed, that the contents 
of such a parcel contain even ideas that 
might have been valuable if their owner 
had been possessed of skill. When 
material of this sort is found, the man- 
ager ordinarily is only too glad to ar- 
range for revision by some one pos- 
sessed of the requisite technical knowl- 
edge. In fact, a majority of the plays 


by strange authors which have been re- 
vealed to the public have been first sub- 


mitted to such revision. Hence it is 
that we see so often after the. name of 
the writer such lines as ‘“Elaborated 
by Joseph R. Grismer,” or “Produced 
under direction of Eugene Presbrey.” 
Mr. Frohman, who frequently is 
styled “The Napoleon of the Drama,” 
takes no such Napoleonic chances. If 
you will take the trouble to look over 
Mr. Frohman’s budget for the coming 
season, you will find that two-thirds of 
his announcements are of plays already 
presented abroad, and that the remain- 
ing third are from the pens of such 
celebrities as 
Augustus 
Thomas and 
Clyde Fitch. 
Natural 
ly, this is the 
safe, sane 
and sure 
method, and 
VOt 5 (CY On 
when judged 
from the 
purely com- 


EVEN FROM THE COMMERCIAL 
mercial view- 


VIEWPOINT 
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point, it has its disadvantages. If the 
system does not entail losses as great 
as other managers suffer, neither does 
it render possible such gains. Mr. 
Frohman is paying George Ade royal- 
ties for his new 
play—which 
must, as yet, be 
of problematic 
value—far in ex- 
cess of those 
granted by 
Henry W. Sav- 
age to the un- 
known quantity 
that Mr. Ade was 
when he pro- 
duced “The 
County Chair- 
man.” It is quite 

possible, moreover, that Mr. Frohman 
will not secure as fresh and breezy a 
work as that same “The County Chair- 
man,” for the qualities which made for 
success in that effort were by no means 
the results of skill and craftsmanship. 
Great damatists turn out pretty poor 
stuff at times, as Mr. Frohman learned 
when he produced “The Rich Mrs. Rep- 
ton”; and excellent material may come 
from an unexpected source, as Kirke 
La Shelle discovered when he pur- 
chased “The Heir to the Hoorah” from 
the man whose only previous work had 
been “The Superstitions of Sue.” As 
to the surety of offering here pieces 
which a manager has seen performed 
in London, I can only say that some- 
times we in America differ in opinion 
from our cousins in France and Eng- 
land. We differed decidedly in the 
matter of “Friquet,” which had been as 
great a hit in Paris as it was a failure in 
New York. It would appear to me to 
be a much wiser expedient to turn over 
doubtful pieces to stock companies in 
one small town or another, and then to 
abide by the result. This expedient, by 
the way, has the advantage of being 
wonderfully inexpensive. 

As to the possibility of estimating the 
merit of a play by reading it I need say 
little. When I was sixteen years old, 
and didn’t know whether manuscripts 
were an inch thick or a mile, I enter- 
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tained the posi- 
tive conviction 
that the man- 
ager who pro- 
duced a bad 
play was a 
fool. I used to 
say this frank- 
ly in the news- 
paper on which 
I was em- 
ployed, just as 
a lot of other 
cock-sure 
young men have been doing ever since. 
Latterly, however, I have observed that 
a great many brilliant producers score 
about three failures to every one suc- 


A DYNAMITE CARTRIDGE EXPLODES 
IN THE VILLAIN’S MOUTH 


cess, and I leave the superior attitude - 


to the littérateurs whose cleverness is 
valued by their employers at from fif- 
teen to forty dollars a week. The late 
A. M. Palmer, whose intelligence and 
experience were of the widest, once 
said to me: “There does not live a man 
who can tell a good play from a bad 
one by reading it. If there were such 
a Solomon, he would be worth half a 
million dollars per annum to any mana- 
ger in New York. Personally, I have 
refused so many money-makers, and 
have accepted so many money-losers, 
that I select manuscripts nowadays by 
guess work. I tossed a coin once to 
decide whether or not I should buy 
what proved afterward to be one of the 
biggest hits of my career.” 

There is no lottery drawing in the 
world which has the uncertainty of a 
“first night.” Speeches which author 
and manager chuckled over may be de- 
livered in vacuous silence, while lines 
that were not even intended to be funny 
may bring roars of merriment. Some- 
times this unexpected laughter may 
come quite opportunely, in which case 
the phrase is permitted to remain, but 
it is equally common for the outburst to 
punctuate a scene of the utmost grav- 
ity. It happens occasionally that local 
conditions of which the dramatist 
knows nothing are responsible for 
amazing interruptions. “Not crazy; 
only affected by too much study,” was 
a sentence which I once wrote in the 
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deepest seriousness. Unfortunately, the 
audience knew that the actress imper- 
sonating the woman of whom it was 
spoken had been playing two parts each 
week throughout the stock season. 
People chuckled for five minutes after- 
ward, and an episode which I had built 
as well as I knew how was ruined 
through no fault of mine. Naturally, 
the scene never suffered that reception 
elsewhere, but I have cut out of a man- 
uscript speeches in which I never saw 
the slightest occasion for the mirth that 
they provoked at exactly the worst pos- 
sible moment. 
It is so difficult to determine just 
what there is in a character or a situ- 
ation to stimulate interest or evoke en- 
thusiasm that there really is nothing re- 
markable in the amazing results of “first 
nights.” Precisely as lines which seem 
funny to the reader do not touch the 
risibles of the auditor, climaxes which 
seem enormous when they are written, 
fall utterly flat when acted. It is an old 
adage that “the play which reads best 
acts worst.” An equally indicative 
axiom declares that the piece approved 
by the actors who interpret it is doomed. 
Who then, this side of the initial audi- 
ence, is to judge what is worth while 
and what is not? Nine different people 
passed on “The Gentleman from In- 
diana,” and enthused over it, yet the 
piece was a dire failure. The manager 
who spent thirty thousand dollars on 
“The Adventures of Francois”—and he 
is one of the most erudite in the busi- 
ness— waited 
only until the 
second act 
was over, on 
the occasion 
of its pre- 
miére, before 
posting a no- yy 
tice of the y 
dissolution of | Y: 
the company AY) 
and going 
home to bed. 
When I went 
to Hartford a 
few months 
ago to see the 
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first performance of a 
comedy to which I had 
devoted six months, I 
hadn’t the least idea as to 
whether it was going to 
prove a triumph or a dis- 
aster. After the play so 
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many people 
told me it 
was the for- 
mer, that I 
became cer- 
tain I was be- 
ing com- 
forted, and 
retired for 
the night with tye wich-nat 
the conviction KNAVE 
that I had 

failed. 

These things being true, 
it may readily be under- 
stood why the hardest work 145 wroncep 
in playwriting has to be GIRL 
done after the play has 
been produced. Pieces which seemed 
hopeless when they were acted initially 
have been turned into huge suc- 
cesses. Scenes are switched about, lines 
changed, often whole acts are recon- 
structed. I know a woman who was 
compelled to cut her play in half after 
it was produced. Ordinarily one min- 
ute is required to act each page of 
typewritten manuscript, but this piece, 
which contained only one hundred and 
thirty pages, ran nearly five hours. 
Difficult as such condensation as this 
must have been, the task which con- 
fronted the author in question was not 
to be compared with that of lengthen- 
ing a performance. It is always ad- 
visable for embryonic dramatists to 
make their work too long, since it is 
simple then to do away with portions 
that are not approved by the audience. 
To tone down a strong play or shorten 
a long one is easy; to build up a weak 
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play or successfully pad 
out a short one is impos- 
sible. 

Most of the works 
which come to the desk 
of the “reader,” as I 
have said before, do not 
prompt sufficient doubt 
tor any manager to be 
willing to try them. A 
great many would seem 
to be the product of 
lunatics. Not long age 
I had a dramatization 
of a Russian novel, 
which contained eleven 
acts and _ twenty-one 
scenes! The adapter 
simply had melted down 
the whole six hundred pages of fiction, 
and was trying to pour it on the stage. 
Another offering, called “The Dogs of 
Infidelity,” proved to be an argument 
against atheism in five 
acts and seven scenes. 
The scoundrel of this 
masterpiece was Robert 
G. Ingersoll, and the 
manuscript was accom- 
panied by a cartoon 
showing ‘the agnostic 
fleeing from two police 
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TY DRAMA 
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officers, 
marked 
“Logic” and 
“Sarcasm,” 
who were 
pursuing him 
at the bidding 
of Justice, in 
the person of the author. 
Beneath this picture were 
printed the favorable 
opinions of a number of 
people who claimed to ayp Tuer asso- 
have read the play. A CIATES 
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melodrama still in my possession is 
supposed to conclude when the villain 
commits suicide by exploding a dyna- 

mite car- 
. tridge in his 
mouth in the 
presence of 
the audience. 
I should 
think it 
would con- 
clude ~at 
about that 
point, and 
suddenly ! 

Of course, 
it is not often 


THERE ARE LINES SO HACKNEYED that one gets 


THAT NO AUTHOR“OF TO-DAY 
WOULD DARE PUT THEM plays as to- 

IN HIS PLAY tally absurd 

as those I 


have described. If it were, the reading 
of manuscripts would not be the dull 
and profitless task that it is at present. 
The ordinary play is notable only for 
its crudity, its artificiality, its lack of 
color, and its hopeless inability to rise 
above the utterly conventional and 
commonplace. Dramatists follow each 
other like sheep, and the smaller the 
dramatist happens to be the more close- 
ly he follows. Thus it is that whenever 
somebody produces a piece with a situ- 
ation which creates comment, every 
second manuscript one reads from that 
time on contains exactly the same situ- 
ation. A long while ago I grew so 
much interested in the likeness between 
plot and plot that I tabulated a list of 
two hundred plays, according to their 
general character. The result was as 
follows: 


Dramas in which woman goes. to man’s 


rooms at midnight...........ceeeceees 37 
Dramas in which woman betrays man and 
then saves hints. fi...ccee. cea sa cece cece 19 


Dramas in which wronged woman gives 
evidence at end of play................ 
Dramas in which man unwittingly falls in 
love with woman meant for him...... 
Dramas in which woman unwittingly falls 
in love with man meant for her........ 3 
Dramas in which wealth is unexpectedly 
derived from a mine or a patent....... 22 
Dramas built on the question of “love 
or duty” , 
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Dramas built on the question of the fitness 
of reformed man or woman to marry...1 

Dramas in which man or woman reforms 


the person he or she loves............. 3 
Farces based on mistaken identity........ 31 
Farces built around the necessity of man 

lying to Bis: Wife sos... veto sc getveeks ac bes 28 


The total of the table is not two hun- 
dred, because several of these pieces 
had none of the earmarks mentioned, 
while others had more than one. 

Of course, it is well-nigh impossible 
for any dramatist, no matter how well- 
meaning, to devise entirely original 
characters, situations and stories. Just 
as the fact that there are only so many 
notes in the scale has been urged as an 
excuse for composers whose music is 
reminiscent, so I would insist that there 
are only so many strings in the heart. 
There is a limit to the number of situa- 
tions which can be brought about in 
real life, and, of course, there is a 
much more definite limit to the number 
of these situations which have theatrical 
value. In certain elemental features all 
plays must be alike. For example, 
every play must have what is known as 
the “dramatic triangle,” which means 
that its plot must be the story of two 
men and a woman, or of two women 
and aman. Every play must deal with 
that one great emotion—love. Once, 
when I was very young indeed, I ex- 
perimented in writing a comedy in 
which nobody was in love. The piece 
was presented in Washington, and, to 
the best of my recollection, it lasted two 
consecutive nights. This convinced 
me that there might be a line beyond 
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which one could not go in the effort to 
construct a novel play. 

There are a great number of things, 
however, which are so hackneyed and 
conventional that it is no longer possi- 
ble for an author to attempt them. I 
do not think any manager would buy 
another play in which the crucial situa- 
tion was the concealment of the heroine 
in the apartments of the hero or the vil- 
lain. From time immemorial this has 
been the stock episode for the third- 
‘act climax in a four-act play, and audi- 
ences have begun to expect it, as they 
expect supper after the last act. Per- 
sonally, I am free to confess that I 
would not recommend the purchase of 
any drama in which the conclusion of 
this third act did not bring a surprise 
calculated to make an audience sit up 
and take notice. No author of to-day 
would dare begin his work with a con- 
versation between a maid and a butler. 
Neither would he care to conceal one 
of his characters behind a screen or to 
conclude his play with the finding of a 
bundle of papers. The cigarette is still 
the hero of the society drama, and it 
is still true on the stage that the happy 
conclusion of the love affair between 
“juvenile” and “ingénue” is coincident 
with the same conclusion of the love 
affair between “leading man” and 
“leading. woman.” We begin to have 
heroes who are not too angelically 
good, however, and villains who have 
motives more human than the mere de- 
sire to be beastly and draw fifty dollars 
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a week for it. Very slowly and gradual- 
ly, the perfect man, the high-hatted 
knave, the wronged girl, the funny 
Irishman, the naval lieutenant of comic 
opera, the English butler, and their as- 
sociates are passing from our midst. 
Peace to their ashes! 

Plays have their epochs, just as books 
do, and there are fashions in the drama 
as pronounced as those in dress. Al- 
ways one successful work of a particu- 
lar class brings about a host of imita- 
tions, and, for a time, it seems as 
though the public would never tire of 
that particular kind of entertainment. 
“The Prisouer of Zenda” was responsi- 
ble for a. hundred romances laid in 


mythical kingdoms; “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan’ brought drawing-room 
comedy into vogue; “’Way Down 


East” bred a perfect epidemic of pas- 
torals, and “Sherlock Holmes” created 
a demand for plays concerning crim- 
inals, All of these varieties of enter- 
tainment, save possibly the last, have 
been laid on the shelf, and we are now 
going in vigorously for sugar-coated 
melodrama and comic opera in long 
skirts. 

The manner in which one author fol- 
lows the lead of another, as demon- 
strated above, extends beyond the se- 
lection of such important things as sto- 
ries, and reaches even to titles. Three 
years ago we couldn’t have a name 
without the word “of” in it. On the 
billboards were advertised “The White- 
washing of 
Julia,” “The 
Maneuvers of 
Jane,” “The Su- 
perstitions of 
Sue,” “The Stub- 
bornness of Ger- 
aldine,’ and a 
score of others. 
Recently some- 
body christened a 
charming sketch 
“Hop - 0’ - my- 
Thumb,” and 
now it seems that 
we are to have 
hyphenated titles 
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date this crop 


has included 
“Alice - Sit- 
by -the- Fire” 
and “All-of- 
a - Sudden- 
Peggy.” The 
choice of 
names con- 
sisting of one 
article and 
one noun, as 
“FT Re -2it’ 
and “The 
Spenders,” 
has been con- 
fined _ to 
dramatized novels as yet. 

Please do not understand that, in call- 
ing attention to these similarities, I in- 
tend to accuse anyone of plagiarism. 
Deliberate theft of incidents from con- 
temporary offerings is always likely to 
result in lawsuits, and I don’t believe 
that there are left in the old dramas any 
ideas worth stealing. I used to hear an 
interesting story of Paul Potter’s writ- 
ing original plays in the Boston public 
library, but it always seemed to me that 
his work was much too good to have 
been filched from any of those ancient 
chaps whose publishers bound their 
vulgarity, their leaden dialogue and 
their uningenious situations in yellow 
covers. It is very difficult, as I have 
said, to squeeze new situations from the 
manners and moods out of which about 
a hundred dramas have been pressed 
every year during the past half century. 
It is especially hard to devise original 
material in America, where prudish re- 
strictions hedge about the theater, and 
anything which is deep and vital in life 
is immediately set down as immoral. 
American dramatists cannot wring their 
novel incidents from the emotions; they 
must profit by such circumstances as 
the invention of wireless telegraphy or 
the perfection of the automobile. The 
telephone and the motor car are speed- 
ily becoming bulwarks of the stage in 
the United States! 

The possibility of giving subtle and 
original treatment to familiar phases of 
life, together with the attendant oppor- 
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tunity of revealing human nature in the 
theater, holds forth the chief promise 
along this line. Clever twisting and 
turning will make a new episode from 
an old one, as is best demonstrated in 
what Beaumont and Fletcher did with 
Lope de Vega when they adapted 
“Sancho Ortez” into “The Custom of 
the Country,” and playwrights are learn- 
ing to turn little things to vital account 
in the construction of their works. A 
glance at a photograph nowadays is 
made to convey all that was indicated in 
a five-minutes’ talk between butler and 
maid ten years ago. As to the matter 
of heart interest, that, after all, is the 
thing that makes for popularity in a 
drama. Charles Klein, author of “The 
Music Master,” put this matter to me 
beautifully not long ago in an attempt 
to prove the advantage of the realistic 
over the romantic. “Supposing a man 
comes to you,” he remarked, “and says 
that his wife has just fallen from a bal- 
loon. You’re not sorry, because you 
can’t understand why his wife should 
have gone up in a balloon. Let the same 
man say to you, however, that he is out 
of a position and that his familyis starv- 
ing, and see how quickly the tears will 
come into your eyes. So far as modern 
audiences are concerned, the old duel- 
fighting, hose-wearing romantic heroes 
are up in a balloon. We want sorrows 
and joys we can comprehend.” 

It is this creed which makes the 
young dramatist an entity worth seek- 
ing. If if prove impossible to find him 
among the thousands who write plays, 
it is at least worth while to cultivate 
him when he is 
discovered among 
the tens who write 
promising plays. 
“By their works 
ye shall know 
them” is particu- 4 } 
larly applicable to RYYZs 
the men who will YK 
some day succeed 
Sardou and Pine- 
ro. They will bear 
watching. If I 
were a producing 
manager, I should 





CUTTING PLAYS TO FIT 
PERSONALITIES 
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keep in touch with the men whose first 
efforts, like those of Paul Armstrong 
and William C. De Mille, indicate the 
possession of marked ability. I would 
set them at work, not at the dramatic 
tailor task of cutting plays to fit per- 
sonalities, but at realizing their ideals 
and their ideas. Certainly it is true 
that this great country is full of ma- 
terial waiting for dramatization, and it 
must be equally true that it is full 
of authors capable of accomplishing 
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the work. They will not be the il- 
literate glory hunters who deluge the- 
atrical offices with their manuscripts, 
nor will they be the celebrities whose 
brains have been pressed dry. It were 
wise to look for them among the people 
whose professions. draw them into close 
touch with the real world and the the- 
ater; among the newspaper men and the 
enthusiastic play-loyers; arhong those 
who are trying even now to know more 
about the writing and ‘reading of plays. 





AUTUMN 


ITH shy brown eyes she comes again, 
With hair a sunny silken skein, 
As full of light as golden-rod ; 
Love in her voice, love in her nod. 
She treads so softly no one knows 
The time she comes, the time she goes. 


The grass is brown, the leaves begin 
Their gold and crimson dyes to win, 
Each cricket sings as loud as ten, 
To drown the noisy locust, when 
You come, O maid, to bid us cry 
To summer sweet a long good-by. 


And when you go the leaves are gone; 
The aster’s farewell scent is flown; 
Poor Cupid puts away his wings, 

And close to cozy corners’ clings. 

The rude wind ushers, with a shout, 
The winter in, the autumn out. 





There’s sadness in her shy brown eyes, 
Though gay her gown with tawny dyes, 
Love’s in her voice—but telling most 
Of one who’s loved, but loved and lost. 
She treads so softly no one knows 

The time she comes, the time she goes. 
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By William Alfred Thomson 


PHRAIM rested his elbows on the 
top bar of the barnyard gate, and 
regarded his «collection of pros- 

perous-looking fowls with a contented 
countenance. Mrs. Ephraim scattered 
corn among bobbing heads and noisy 
wings, while belated members of the 
feathered household darted through the 
fences, cackling their eagerness to be in 
time for breakfast. 

“That’s a purty nice lot,” said Eph- 
raim, reflectivelye “We ought to git a 
hundred easy fer them.” 

“And pay it all to that there 
Squinch!” snapped Mrs. Ephraim. She 
tossed the last handful of feed into the 
sea of feathers and came over to the 
gate. “A hundred and eighty dollars 
fer the hundred and forty he lent you 
three months back! Eph, when I think 
of it I git that mad I ain’t got no pa- 
tience with you!” 





Ephraim scratched his head and ele- 
vated his brows with the resigned air 
of the philosophical husband who has 
measured the difference between his 
own and his wife’s opinions. 

“It don’t seem altogether right,” he 
admitted; “but borryin’ off Squinch 
saves the bother of dealin’ with law- 
yers, and the less I see of them the bet- 
ter. Besides, we had luck with these 
here chickens, and I didn’t expect to 
git no hundred fer the flock this spring. 
With the eighty we got in the house, 
and what I git fer these to-morrow, I 
kin square off Squinch and hev things 
straightened out till summer.” 

“That there note’s due day after to- 
morrow,” suggested Mrs. Ephraim, her 
vindictive tone changing to one of anx- 
lety. 

“T know,” replied her husband; “but 
I won’t hev no trouble in gittin’ the cash 
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fer the pullets. Parker always pays that 
way, and I'll drive up and see him in 
the morning.” 

All Kutz County knew Squire 
Squinch, and most of it knew him to its 
sorrow. He was the rural Shylock; 
the gentleman ready to accommodate 
farm owners who found themselves 
pressed for funds, but who fought shy 
of the technicalities of legitimate bor- 
rowing in the city, with cash for a 
wholesome consideration. He loaned a 
man, say, one hundred dollars for three 
months, and took his note for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. When the note 
fell due, if the unlucky customer had 
the sum to meet it, Squinch took the 
cash and called it square. On the sug- 
gestion of renewing the loan, which of- 
ten became necessary in the country 
where money came in only at such sea- 
sons when crops or live stock could be 
sold, the squire doubled his rate of in- 
terest, took a new note for one hundred 
and fifty dollars and exacted the pay- 
ment of twenty-five on the old one. In 
this relentless mill were ground scores, 


who meekly submitted rather than risk 
the turmoil of the courts and the sharp 
practices of lawyers. 


Added to his faculty for driving 
profitable bargains as a banker, Squinch 
speculated in all sorts of odds and ends, 
from a horse to an antiquated piano, at 
the same time plying his trade as justice 
of the peace and auctioneer. With so 
many rakes afield, he had accumulated 
a fortune of comfortable dimensions, 
and had become a man of consequence 
and one to be feared. 

Like many another successful finan- 
cier, however, his acknowledged su- 
premacy as a favorite of fortune was by 
no means an indorsement of his meth- 
ods, and many were the whispered ru- 
mors concerning the fate of horses that 
were suddenly missing, fowls that 
strayed away and cows that failed to 
come home. But as specific charges 
were wanting, and as rumor never be- 
came outcry, the squire went on fatten- 
ing his balance in the city and multiply- 
ing his properties in the country. 

Ephraim went up to town early next 
day. His wife met him at the gate on 
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his return in the evening, and she read 
in the weary lines of his face a hitch 
in the program. 

Silently they put up the horse for the 
night and came back to the kitchen for 
supper. She waited until Ephraim had 
attacked his favorite dish of scrapple 
and fried eggs, and then inquired, im- 
patiently : 

“Well? What’s wrong now?” 

“°Tain’t much,” said the man, gulp- 
ing down a mouthful, “but—— 

“Why, can’t you sell the hens?” she 
broke in, eagerly. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, scratching his 
beard with the handle of his knife and 
smiling ruefully. “I kin sell ’em all O 
K, but Parker don’t want to pay fer ten 
days yet. He says he’s overstocked, 
and he don’t really need the hens right 
away. He ain’t paying out fer no goods 
in advance, and I don’t blame him, 
nuther.” 

“Well, what about Squinch’s note to- 
morrow ?” 

“That there’s just it. Makes it kind 
o’ unconvenient, don’t it?” 

““Mebbe Squinch’ ll trust you till the 
hens is sold.” 

“Not him; it’s goin’ to cost us some 
more money—there ain’t no other way. 
But I'll see what I kin do with him in 
the morning.” 

Mrs. Ephraim dropped her knife with 
an angry clatter as she delivered her 
final opinion. 

“Well, if that’ there Squinch wants 
to charge you any more and you let him 
go ahead, you’re more of a lomix than 
I thought. Eph, I’d sue it through 
court first ; and I’ll tell him so, too, when 
I see him!” 

Ephraim called on the squire early 
next day. The Kutz County usurer 
was short and squat, with a round and 
not unkindly countenance and a sem- 
blance of heartiness in his manner which 
passed for the real thing until you had 
borrowed from him. 

“Mornin’, Eph; you look like you had 
money,” he suggested, facetiously. 
“Come to square off?” 

His visitor explained his position as 
graphically as he could, and asked for 
a renewal of the note at a nominal rate 
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of interest until he should dispose of the 
hens. 

The squire listened carefully, and the 
jovial light died from his face, giving 
place to a look of deepest gloom. He 
appeared to be suffering as he shook his 
head sadly and said: 

“There ain’t no one I’d oblige quick- 
er’n you, Eph, 
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The papers were adjusted and the 
banker stowed them away carefully with 
the money in a huge wallet which he 
dragged from the rear pocket of his 
trousers. He patted the purse fondly 
with a fat hand, remarking, as he did 
so, by way of an attempt to end a pain- 
ful experience as cheerfully as possible : 
“This here 





but collec- 


tions. is. dow. 5 
and I’m tak- } 
in’ + bed \ 


chances on 
some of my 
loans. Them - 
hens of 
yourn’ll fetch 
the price, fer 
they’re as 
nice a lot as 
ever I seen; 
but you can’t 
count on 
nothin’ in 
this business 
but the cash. 
You know 
my rule, and 
I- can’t make 
no exception. 
Give me a 
new note for 
two hundred 
and _ twenty 
and pay the 
forty dollars’ 
interest on 
the old one. 
Then I'll re- 
new it fer 











ie pocketbook is 
my safe de- 
posit vault, 
Eph. I don’t 
have no use 
fer iron safes 
in this office. 
Where I go, 
this wallet 
goes along, 
and it sleeps 
with me, too. 
There don’t 
no one git 
this, except 
they find me 
dead from 
appleplexy 
first.” 
Ephraim 
went home 
sadly and lis- 
tened to a 
lecture which 
did not serve 
to heighten 
his opinion of 
the married 
state. But he 
was a true 
p hilosopher 
and bore his 











three months 


—no less. I’m “This here pocketbook is my safe deposit vault, Eph. I don’t have 
no use fer iron safes in this office.” 


sorry, but 
that’s the best 
I kin do.” 
The protests, threats and pleas which 
Ephraim entered made no impression on 
the adamant Squinch. The horror of 
going to law confronted the unfortunate 


farmer, and he surrendered. 


The squire got back his sunnier air 
when Ephraim finally drew forth a roll 
of bills and peeled off eight five-dollar 
notes. 





cross silently. 

He awoke 
one morning, 
three days la- 
ter, with a strange feeling that more 
trouble was due on his gloomy horizon. 
He explained to himself, as he was 
dressing, that he had got out of bed on 
the wrong side, untifa shrill summons 
from his wife, who had preceded him 
downstairs, brought him to his feet in 
the act of pulling on a boot. 

“Eph! Eph!” she cried. “Eph, the 
hens is stole!” 
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The hens! His hundred-dollar as- 
set! And he was to have taken them 
to town next day! 

They were “stole,” surely and com- 
pletely. A few wretched stragglers, 
overlooked by the thief, cackled their 
loneliness to Ephraim as he stood in the 
dim light of early morning regarding 
his plundered coop. Thoughts of 
Squinch, the Shylock, the new note and 
his vain plans for the summer tumbled 
through his brain. He would have shed 
tears of bitterness but for his wife, who 
sought that solace first, and fled into the 
house. 

Something drew his attention to the 
hen-house door. It was a bit of cloth 
sticking to a nail head along the jamb. 
He pulled it off and examined it me- 
chanically. The thief in his hurry evj- 
dently had caught his trousers, and a 
good-sized piece had been ripped from 
the garment. This was what the con- 
stable would call a clew, he reflected. 

Then he started, stooped and picked 
ns a wallet lying just inside the thresh- 
old. 
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There was something familiar about 
that big, leather purse, and he opened 
it eagerly. Within were some papers— 
promissory notes, receipts and an impos- 
ing assemblage of green and yellow 
bank bills. The latter he counted hur- 
riedly—eight fives, ten twenties and 
four fifties—four hundred and _ forty 
dollars in all. 

Half a minute later he stood before 
his weeping wife in the kitchen. There 
was a grim smile on his face as he said: 

“Mom, we made a mistake; the hens 
ain’t stole, after all.. We sold ’em.” 

That was Thursday. Friday morn- 
ing Squire Squinch got his wallet back. 
Among, the notes remaining inside was 
this one’: 

DEAR SQUIRE: i am verry sory I wasen’t 
around when you come to call wednesday 
night, but generelly speakin’ i don’t sleap in 
my chicken coob. i didn’t expekt to sell my 
hens that soon and i wasen’t lookin’ fer such 
a good prise. Since you insist on payin’ me 
so liberal i can’t do nothin’ but except your 
turms. also much oblijed fer returnin’ my 
new note fer two twenty. it was rite na- 


borly in you. Yours, 
Epuraim BLAtTz. 


me 


SORRY HE CALLED ATTENTION 


TO ff. 


M*® CHAPPEIGH—What a peculiar expression your little girl has in her 
eyes. She appears to be gazing at vacancy. 


Mrs. FonpMAR—Effie, you must not stare so at the gentleman. 


rude. 


It is very 


@Aa. 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 
RS. UPPTOWNE—You horrid burglar! Put down that safe; it contains all 


my jewels. 


I'll scream for the police! 


RaFFLes—Pray be calm, madam; can’t you see you’re safe in my arms? 
@A. 
PASSES BY. 
RVINGTON MANSKETT—Ticket, sir? Why, you pass the profession, do 


you not? 


THEATRICAL MANAGER—Sure, if I happen to see them first! 
on. 


SHE DID 
genie a eae comes your mother, just as I was going to kiss ee 


my luck! 


NOT. 
Just 


Miss WiLLIn—Do you call that luck? 











HE out-of-town girl who finds her- 
self in New York, now that the 
summer has changed completely 

into autumn, is a most fortunate young 
person. She needs to keep her eyes 
open on arriving, but it is safe to say 
she doesn’t have to be told this. The 
new fashions alone will make her stare, 
even as she admires them. 

It is the, picturesque, this autumn, 
that is on dress parade—not only in 
the costume as a whole, but in every 
detail. Nothing is too trifling to be 
ignored. The New York girl knows 
that it is by making the little things 
count that she herself counts so much, 
in her own charming personality. 
Everywhere the out-of-town girl looks 


she will see the clever embodiment of 


a clever idea. 

There is much that is dazzling about 
the new fashion novelties, and much 
that is interesting in the way they are 
worn. Birds alight on hats in the most 
unexpected places. Frocks which look 
as though they were designed pur- 
posely for the court beauties who 
reigned during the time of Louis XVI. 
are on display as modern fashions, and 
there is the glitter of gold braid and 
lace, and the glisten of brilliant crystal 
buttons. Jewels are worn lavishly, and 
there is a special vogue for unusual 
and semiprecious stones. 











It is to be a button season, if the 
eyes of the out-of-town girl do not de- 
ceive her. There are buttons every- 
where you might expect them, and 
twice as many where you would never 
think they possibly could be. They are 
seen in all sizes, and many are fit to 
grace the velvet shelves of a cabinet. 
The larger buttons seem to have the 
preference this season, though the spe- 
cial fad is to show them in graduated 
sizes on one frock. Exquisite crystal 
buttons are among the novelties. These 
are very flat and large, and have in 
relief a gold design as their decoration, 
which is usually of the Louis XVI. or 
Empire order. Tailored frocks and 
coats are fre- 
quently 
trimmed with 
buttons made 
of the self- 
material. 
They have no 
setting, but 
are simply 
framed in a 
self - colored 
cord. But- 
tons of jade, 
of gilt and of 
onyx, as well 
as many vel- 
vet buttons, 


A garter purse, 
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Something new in umbrelle handles. 


are all making themselves conspicuous 
in the new fashion. 

The buttoned sleeve is a_ novelty 
which the New York girl likes. It is 
leg-of-mutton in shape, with the entire 
forearm buttoned so that it fits snugly. 
This sleeve looks very attractive in 
a separate silk waist—one that is made 
to be worn with a chemisette of the 
lingerie order. Buttons in graduated 
sizes may also be used as a trimming 
for the front of the waist. With the 
waist in some dark shade of silk, the 
buttons would look well covered with 
cloth of gold. It is these striking ef- 
fects that are the vogue. 

Even the umbrella which the very 
fashionable New York girl is carrying 
is apt to dazzle the out-of-town girl. 
And it’s:no wonder! The latest um- 
brella handle is of partridge wood, with 


a large rock crystal ball at the top. The 
crystal is not only beautifully en- 
graved, but thickly studded with jewels. 
Long’ solid-gold handles are also con- 
sidered the proper thing, and these in- 
variably are ‘made to open at the top, 
where they’ hide away either a tiny 
puff box-and' mirror, a coin purse or\a 
vinaigrette. The top is generally 


‘round, ‘and: bears the owner’s mono- 


gram: As for the umbrella itself, it is 
preferably of black silk, and made so 
that different handles may be adjusted. 
However, there are New York girls 
who have no idea of the value of 
money—and_: you can’t blame them, for 
they have never been taught—who ac- 
tually have an umbrella to match every 
street gown they own. 

Feathers are the fashion. And you 
ought to see the way the New York 
girl illustrates this fact! Other years, 


in the fall, she has looked with favor 
upon the all-feather hat, but this sea- 
son she has gone a step further, and 
not only wears a feather hat, but a belt 
of feathers, and carries an exquisite 
feather bag. The mounting of the bag 


and the belt buckle match, and where 
they are of gold, gun metal or silver, 
the same metal is used for the hat pin 
which holds her feather hat in place. 
The feathers of the peacock and the 
blue jay are much used for this novel 
feather set, and so also are the fine, 
beautifully shaded feathers of the 
guinea- fowl. Of course the out-of- 
town girl is sure to remark that she 
never heard of anything so perishable 
as a feather belt, and, equally of course, 
the New York girl is sure to retort: 
“What difference does it make? I 
would not want it if it lasted too long. 
And then, too, there are more where 
this came from.” 

Even when the out-of- 
town girl is not thinking of 
dress, she finds it unexpect- 
edly forced -upon her. Let 
me tell you an instance of 
it. A particular out-of- 
town girl was invited, this 
fall, to a “four-to-seven” 
affair, which she supposed, * 
of course, was the usual 
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tea. She knew beforehand that it was 
given in honor of the engagement of a 
New York girl, and she was amazed, 
on arriving, to discover that those pres- 
sent were expressing their congratula- 
tions in—what do you think? Stock- 
ings, of all things! Not a man was in- 
vited, and all the New York girls who 
were there referred to the affair as a 
stocking shower. Talk about a stock- 
ing exhibit! The Flatiron Building 
on a windy day. has at last been out- 
rivaled. The out-of-town girl never 
dreamed of anything like it before. 
There were all sorts of stockings—ex- 
quisite webs, each one seeming finer 
and more artistic than the last; there 





A matched set of feather accessories, 
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were silk stockings with lace butter- 
flies over the instep, others showing 
insertions of the finest lace, and some 
stockings were worked in a charming 
design in ribbon embroidery. How- 
ever they varied, they all bore the 
monogram or the initials of the girl to 
whom they were given, embroidered 
in various ways at the top. And such 
boxes as the stockings came in! Many 
of them were covered with Japanese 
silk and others were of moiré silk, and 
somewhere inside a sachet was clev- 
erly hidden. The girl who is fortunate 
enough to have a stocking shower given 
in her honor can scratch off her list the 
word stockings in preparing her trous- 
seau. 

Garters with little silk purses at- 
tached are among the novelties which 
have already appealed to the New 
York girl. When and where she makes 
use of the purse she alone knows. The 
garters are of silk elastic, and the little 
purse of silk matches them in color. 
The purse has a flap at the top which 
buttons over the garter. If the size of 
the purse were the only thing to con- 
sider, one might say it was exclusively 
for car fare. But, of course, for very 
obvious reasons it cannot be used for 
this purpose. Perhaps the New York 
girl carries a few of her jewels in this 
little, safely hidden away purse, even if | 
she doesn’t refer to it as a jewel bag. 

Perhaps the novelty of all others this 
autumn which has made the out-of- 
town girl open her eyes wide with as- 
tonishment is the remarkable gloves 
which on one or two occasions she has 
observed the New York girl wearing. 
It was not the color of the gloves which 
attracted her attention; neither, as one 
might expect, was it the buttons. 

Instead, it was the curious way in 
which the gloves on the last two fin- 
gers of each hand were slit. At first 
glance the out-of-town girl thought the 
gloves were damaged, that they were 
ripped or torn, but that was only when 
she saw them lying in the New York 
girl’s lap. When they were on the hand 
they told plainly the story not only of 
their novelty but the purpose for which 
they had been designed. The gloves 
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smart New York 
woman. To show 
her rings and yet 
keep her gloves on 
has been an achieve- 
ment long dreamed 
of and hoped for by 
the New York girl. 
And this autumn 
this is just exactly 
what she can do, 
and. be looked upon 
as smart and up-to- 
the-moment in style 
at the same time. 
The ring gloves of 
glacé kid fasten 
with big pearl stud 
buttons and come in 
attractive tints. 

A very new” idea 
in rings, also intro- 
duced by the inim- 
itable New York 
girl, is an entirely 
new sort of a gold 
signet ring. The 
ring, instead of dis- 
playing the owner’s 
monogram, is set in 
the design of her 
birth-month flower. 
_ The idea is really a 
very pretty one, and 
many of the flowers 
which belong to the 
different months 
look most attractive 
traced in tiny jew- 
els. April’s flower, 
the daisy, for in- 
stance, looks ex- 
tremely pretty with 
the petals of wee 
diamonds anda 
small topaz used for 


the golden center. Wherever it is possi- 
ble the flower is worked in a jewel which 
corresponds with the natural flower, but 
when this cannot be done the shape of 
the flower is formed of diamonds. 


were made solely to display the rings. 
They are designated in the shops as 
ring gloves, and are regarded as a most 
convenient innovation by the wultra- the 
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Trimmed with buttons in graduated sizes. 





An out-of-town girl the other day 
had the pleasure of showing something 
to a New York girl which so pleased 
latter young person that she 


straightway started 
to work to make one 
for herself. It was 
nothing but a case 
covered with col- 
ored linen, but it 
was made for a pur- 
pose quite novel. 
T he _ out-of-town 
girl explained that 
so many times in go- 
ing through the 
magazines she 
found a_ particular 
story which special- 
ly appealed to her, 
and was decidedly 
worth keeping. If 
she tried to lay aside 
the magazine with 
the idea of reading 
the story again it 
was sure never to 
be found when she 
wanted it. And so 
she decided to cut 
the story out and 
preserve it in a case 
made expressly for 
this purpose. In 
making the case she 
used four pieces of 
light-weight car d- 
board just a trifle 
larger than the mag- 
azine from which 
the story was 
clippped, and then 
she covered the 
cardboard with linen 
and overhanded two 
of the pieces togeth- 
er, not forgetting to 
catch in ribbons for 
tying. For the 
hinges of the case 


she criss-crossed ribbon together, sew- 
ing securely. She cut out the pages she 
wished to preserve, leaving as much 
margin as possible, and bound with a 
strip of paper, through which she ran 























a ribbon, sewing it to the 
binding. New stories 
from time to time can be 
treated in the same way. 
The linen case may be 
decorated with an em- 
broidered design, if one 
wishes, or a water color 
sketch may be used to add 
to its ornamental effect. 
These cases for stories 
may also be made of 
chambray or silk. 

The observing out-of- 
town girl, who is always 
asking questions, has 
learned the following in- 
teresting fact: That it is 
no longer the .mode to 
have your frock or your 
hat possess an unmistak- 
able air of newness. The 
gown which has the effect 
of being part of the wear- 
er is the fashionable gown 
—the talked-of gown of 
the moment. Nowadays 
when a frock is first sent 
home from the dressmak- 
er’s it is no longer 
guarded with care and 
carefully protected from 
getting wrinkled or 
crushed until the first oc- 
casion for wearing it occurs. Instead, 
it is worn about the house, actually sat 
in for a purpose, and that purpose is 
that the material may become adapted 
to the lines of the individual figure. 


THE OUT-OF-TOWN GIRL IN NEW YORK 








A stocking shower for the prospective bride. 


After this has been accomplished— 
when the gown seems a real part of the 
wearer—then, and not until then, is it 
considered fit to make its début. That 
is the art of dressmaking. 
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BEYOND A DOUBT. 


OCTOR—You must take half an hour’s exercise before breakfast. 
PaTIENT—I take more than that now, hunting for my collar buttons! 


@a. 
HIS HOPELESS CONDITION. 


M& GASSERLY (whose husband is ill)—Tell him he must live for my sake, 
doctor. 
Doctor DosEmM—Oh, he'll certainly die without that! 


. 









By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE COUNT AND HIS PRISONERS. 


HEN Countess Minna awoke 
that morning she had found 
herself among surroundings 

which, as she examined them, gave her 
considerable uneasiness. In her fatigue 
and the excitement of the night before 
she had but cursorily noticed the room, 
merely finding that it was next to the 
princess’, and communicated with it. 
When she rose in the morning she saw 
that this door, which had overnight 
been left open, was shut. When she 
tried it she found it locked; when she 
called to her mistress no answer was 
returned. She ran to the other, the 
outer, door of her room; that was 
locked also. A vague alarm seized her. 
She looked round and shuddered in an 
excess of fear at the unprepossessing 
. character of the apartment. At night it 
had looked fairly comfortable; the gray 
light of morning now brought out its 
dismal, almost funereal, somberness. 
The great bed resembled a catafalque; 
its hangings, like the rest in the room, 
were black, scarcely relieved by a purple 
line of device. 

She went to the window and threw 
back the curtains; as she did so almost 
starting back in dismay. The outlook 
was upon a sheer wall of hewn rock, 
as gloomy and depressing as was the 
room. The place had the aspect of a 
prison, and it seemed very much as 
though it were really one as far as she 
was concerned. 

“Worse than Krell,’ she gasped, as 
she turned away and began to dress 
herself. When. this was done she tried 
the doors again, shaking and knocking 
at them, but without getting any re- 
sponse. 


Just as she was working herself into 
a perfect frenzy of fear and despair, the 
door suddenly opened, and a maid of 
somewhat repellent aspect brought in 
breakfast. This she set down without 
speaking a word, or, indeed, showing 
any particular consciousness of the oth- 
er’s presence, and was leaving the room, 
when Minna sprang after her and asked 
her anxiously why the door between 
the rooms had been locked. To this the 
girl merely shook her head and an- 
swered: “I do not know.” 

“But I wish to see the other lady at 
once,’ Minna protested. “Will you 
either unlock that door or show me the 
“way to her room?” 

Again the maid shook her head. “I 
may not. I know nothing,’ was her 
unconvincing reply. 


She started back with a little ery. 
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“Then,” exclaimed Minna, pushing 
forward to the door, “I will go myself 
and find the way. I will not stay— 
ah!” 

She started back with a little cry. 
At the door stood a man; none other 
than the count. 

He came in with a smile, which did 
not tend to restore Minna’s confidence. 
The maid went out and the door was 
shut again. : ; 

“T hope you rested well, fraulein?” 

The set smile gave the lie to the 
words. Obviously he did not expect to 
hear of a pleasant night’s rest. 

“IT slept well, count. I was dead 
tired,” she answered, keeping back her 
trepidation. 

“Ah, to be sure. You had a long, fa- 
tiguing journey of how many hours— 
I forget?” 

The question was put with just 
enough insinuation to put the girl on 
her guard. 

“T could not tell you; I lost count of 
them,” she replied, forcing a laugh. 

“The lieutenant and his friend have 
gone off to look after the: broken car- 
riage,” Irromar said. 

“Ah!” Minna brightened at the idea 
of getting away. 

“A hopeless errand, I fear.” 

She tried not to betray the sinking 
at her heart. 

“You can doubtless put us in the 
way of procuring another carriage,” 
she suggested. 

“Perhaps. I am not sure. I have 
certain doubts as to how far my help 
should be given. Doubts, pardon me, 
as to the correctness of the story the 
lieutenant told me last night. Yes. Now 
you, fraulein, may perhaps find it ex- 
pedient to declare the truth.” 

“T can tell you,” she replied, “nothing 
more than you have already heard.” 

“Nothing nearer the truth?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“You can tell me,” he said, very de- 
liberately, “that the lieutenant and 
Fraulein von Bertheim, if that be her 
name, are not brother and sister.” 

“T cannot,” she returned, evasively. 

“You may not?” 

“May not?” she laughed, not very suc- 
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cessfully. ‘There is no compulsion that 
I know of.” 

“There is,” he retorted, significantly, 
“to speak the truth.” 

In spite of her fears his insistence be- 
gan to irritate her. “If you know bet- 
ter than I, count, my testimony can 
scarcely be necessary.” 

“Perhaps not,” he returned, bruskly ; 
“still, I mean to have it.” 

He had risen, and now stood over 
her. The sense of the man’s immense 
power seemed to dominate her, but she 
thought of Ruperta,.and determined 
the secret should not be drawn from 
her. 

He moved to the window and flung 
back the curtain. The wall of rock rose 
sheer and gray within a few feet, block- 
ing out all view of the sky, and mock- 
ing the sight with a poor wedge of day- 
light, which served but to illuminate 
its black monotony. 

“That is all the outside world you will 
see till you have told me the truth,” 
Irromar said, quietly. 

Repressing the shudder which the 
prospect induced, she turned quickly 
to him. “Then we are prisoners ?” 

He smiled. “Scarcely that, as yet. 
But you may be.” 

“You will keep us here at your peril, 
count,” she flared out, her indignation 
getting the better of her fear. 

“It may be,” he returned, smiling. as 
at a child’s threat. “I will take the 
risk.” 

“It may be greater than she 
stopped. In the stress of resentment 
her tongue was outstripping her judg- 
ment. 

“Yes?” he asked, with his irritating, 
probing smile. 

“Then this is why I have been locked 
in my room,” she went on, covering the 
slip with an excess of indignation. “And 
is Fraulein von Bertheim a prisoner too 
under this hospitable roof?” 

“It depends upon you,” he answered. 

A defiant. reply was at her lips, but 
she thought better, and checked _ it. 
Boldness and obstinacy were here mani- 
festly out of place; wit alone could 
avail. After all, since the count clearly 
suspected the relationship between Lud- 
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ovic and Ruperta, where was the point 
in keeping up a deception which was 
already hardly one? So long as the 
great secret of their real identities re- 
mained unguessed the other did not 
seem to matter much. Since Minna had 
hoodwinked Rollmar she had acquired 
confidence in her native wit. What 
she wanted now was to get back to 
Ruperta; this solitary confinement and 
state of alarm were more than she 
could bear. 

“And if I tell you the truth of what 
you want to know?” she asked, with a 
fine show of reluctance. 

“Then you will be free. Come, tell 
me of your companions. They are no 
more brother and sister than are you 
and [?” 

“No.” 

“They are lovers ?” 

“You can see that as well as I.” 

He tapped his foot impatiently. “Tell 
me.” 

“Then—yes.” 

“Of course; it is clear. 
eloping ?” 

“Under circumstances of infinite re- 
spectability, count,” she said, archly. 

He laughed. “Ah, yes; of course. 
Far be it from me to suggest the con- 
trary. Thank you, fraulein. That is all 
I wanted to know, unless there is any- 
thing more you wish to add.” 

“Only a request that, now I have 
satisfied your curiosity, I may be at 
liberty to join my friend and prepare 
for our departure.” 

“Certainly, when your carriage is 
ready.” With a cunning smile he 
moved to the door and went out quick- 
ly, closing it behind him. When she 
tried to follow him she found she was 
again a prisoner. 

The count had bolted the door behind 
him, and now went straight to the room 
that had been allotted to the princess. 
A very different apartment it was from 
poor Minna’s; for, whereas that was 
repulsively dismal and terrifying, Ru- 
perta’s lodging was luxuriously fur- 
nished, and pleasant in the highest de- 
gree. As yet no shadow of a suspicion 
of her host’s intentions had come to her. 
She was awaiting with some impatience 
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Minna’s appearance to join her half- 
finished breakfast, when she was told 
that the count asked permission to pay 
his respects to her. He came in, an- 
other man from him who had just left 
Minna. He was now the very perfec- 
tion of grave courtesy; the attentive 
host, the open-hearted sportsman. 

“T had expected the lieutenant and 
his friend back before this,’ he ob- 
served, after their greeting. “It is long 
since they went off to inspect the broken 
carriage.” ‘ 

“You do not think harm can have 
come to them?” Ruperta suggested, no- 
ticing his serious expression. 

“That,” he replied, “is scarcely possi- 
ble, since I sent several of my men with 
them.” 

She was reassured by his words. 
“That is well. No doubt they will soon 
be ready to start.” 

“You are in great haste to leave us, 
fraulein?”  - 

“Not that, count. But we have a long 
journey before us.” 

“Ah, yes.. It is sad that the pleasure 
of one must be the pain of another. 
You, fraulein, in your distress and 
anxiety, cannot realize the brightness 
with which this accident, unlucky and 
yet lucky, has illuminated my rude, 
lonely existence.” 

She seemed to think he had expressed 
himself warmly enough, for she replied, 
almost coldly: “It is surely your own 
choice, this rude, lonely life, as you call 
it. Although I dare say an occasional 
guest makes an agreeable change.” 

The blue eyes were fixed on her in 
a curious admiration. With glorious 
beauty such as hers, coldness could only 
be provocative to a man of the count’s 
temperament. 

“May I see Fraulein Minna?” she 
asked. “It is surely time we made 
ready for leaving.” 

“Scarcely, I hope,” he returned, and 
something in his manner seemed to sug- 
gest to her that he might design, she 
knew not why, to delay their departure. 
“Please, count,’ she continued, more 
insistently, “let me find the fraulein or 
send her to me.” 
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A man came running out of the 
wood toward the castle. 

“Ah, here comes one of my men,” the 
count said. “He evidently brings news. 
I will see what it is.” 

He hastened from the room, leaving 
Ruperta in a vaguely uneasy state of 
mind. Very soon he returned, and she 
saw in his face, as somehow she had 
anticipated, that he had unpleasant news 
to give her. 

“I am placed in an awkward posi- 
tion,” he said, in reply to her look of 
inquiry. “My man, who accompanied 
the lieutenant and his friend, tells me 
a story so strange that I hesitate to 
make it known to you.” ; 

“Please tell me at once—everything,” 
Ruperta said, with compressed lips. 

He affected to hesitate for a moment, 
then said: “It appears that the lieuten- 
ant and Captain von Ompertz, for some 
unaccountable reason, have taken their 
departure without you.” 

She stared at him for a few moments 
as though not realizing the news. 

“Gone without us?” she said, with 
quiet incredulity. 


He made a grave sign of confirma- 


tion. “I fear it is but too true,” he 
maintained, sympathetically. “They 
have gone under circumstances which 
leave, I fear, no doubt as to their in- 
tention.” 

The notion was so preposterous that 
it scarcely moved her. 

“T cannot believe it,” she said, calm- 
ly. But the darkér idea of a sinister in- 
tent prompting the falsehood began to 
take shape in her mind. 

“Will you hear what my man has to 
say?” Irromar asked. 

“No,” she answered, with a cold 
repression that seemed almost indiffer- 
ence. “At least, not now. I will wait, 
since there seems yet no chance of our 
departure.” 

He bowed. “TI shall be but too hon- 
ored and happy to keep you as my 
guest,” he said, unchecked by her sig- 
nificantly averted face. “Will you par- 
don my boldness, fraulein, if I must tell 
you that should we unhappily find that 
- your friends have deserted you, you 
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have found another, a devoted friend, in 
Karl Irromar ?” 

She returned no answer, gave no sign 
even that she hear. him, and he judged 
it wise to leave her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AN UNEXPECTED DEVELOPMENT. 


Night falling over the dark forest 
effectually hid Ludovic and Ompertz, 
who were making their stealthy way 
toward the trysting place. All through 
the dragging hours of that weary after- 
noon they had lain hidden among the 
rocks, having before them the curtain 
of a great clump of brushwood. When 
it was safely dark the two stole out, 
eager to be about their desperate at- 
tempt. Action was imperative; delay 
intolerable; the danger and distress of 
the prisoners were bound to increase 
every moment they remained in that 
robber’s den. 

The two men had but half a mile to 
go from their hiding place to the ren- 
dezvous, but the nature of the ground 
they traversed and the need of extreme 
caution left little remaining of the half 
hour after nightfall which was their 
appointed time. Save for a few dim 
streaks of moonlight which filtered 
through the trees, the wood was per- 
plexingly dark as they crept through it. 
Stealing along like marauding panthers, 
they arrived at length, without incident 
or alarm, at the meeting place. No one 
was there. Standing close to a great 
tree, they waited for their guide’s ap- 
pearance. Minutes passed without any 
indication that the tryst was to be kept. 


_At last, when the appointed time was 


well past, Ludovic whispered to his 
companion: “Let us go forward. She 
may be here waiting for us, as we are 
for her.” 

Ompertz nodded, and they crept out 
warily into the path. All was still; 
ahead of them they could see a dull 
haze of light rising, evidently from the 
lighted windows of the castle below. 
Suddenly Ompertz put out his hand 
and touched Ludovic, then pointed for- 
ward to an object which his trained eye 
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had detected dimly outlined against the 
faint light. Surely it was the figure of 
a woman standing beside the path. So 
the lady had been waiting for them all 
the time. Vexed at their shortsighted 
caution, which had lost so much time, 
Ludovic went quickly forward. She 
stood so motionless, that they wondered 
she did not turn at their approach. As 
Ludovic came to 
within a few paces 
of her, he saw it 
was she whom 
they looked for— 
his hand was 
raised in the act of 
salutation, when 
suddenly,as though 
shot, he stopped 
with a great start 
and a half cry. 

“Ompertz! My 
God! Look!” he 
cried. 

In an instant 
Ompertz by a 
quick stride was at 
his shoulder. The 
two men _ peered 
forward with ap- 
prehensive intent- 
ness at the girl’s 
figure. Then, as 
by a common im- 
pulse, they turned 
and looked at each 
other aghast. Then 
Ompertz, to whom 
familiarity with 
horrors had given 
a quicker recovery 
of nerve and power 
of action, sprang 
forward to the motionless figure; only 
to recoil with a deep exclamation of 
wrath and abhorrence. As he turned 
and his eyes met Ludovic’s, the king 
saw in them the answer to his gasped 
question : 

“She is dead?” 

Ompertz nodded and came close to 
him, seizing his arm. 

“Dead? Yes. Foully murdered for 
this business. The man is a devil incar- 
nate.” 
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They went a step forward and saw what the 
deed had been. 
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Without another word, for the horror 
was too appalling for speech, they went 
a step forward and saw what the deed 
had been. 

The body of the girl was cunningly 
lashed to the trunk of a young tree 
which had been cut down to about the 
height of her head, and so formed a 
support to keep her in an erect posture. 

The attitude was 
natural, and from 
a few paces off the 
deception was per- 
fect. But now the 
gray face, strange- 
ly handsome, even 
in its ghastliness, 
set off in horrible 
contrast by the 
rich dress and 
jewels which, 
sparkling in the 
moonlight, mocked 
the lusterless eyes, 
was so awful that 
more than the first 
glance at it was 
unendurable. As 
Ludovic averted 
his head in an 
_agony of impotent 
rage and sorrow, 
Ompertz caught 
his arm and said in 
his ear: 

“His vengeance 
will not stop here, 
sire.” 

Ludovic roused 
himself from the 
horror that de- 
prived him of all 
thought save one. 

“We cannot go,” he said, desperately, 
“after that.” He pointed with a shud- 
der to the tragedy. “Now less than 
ever, since we know——” 

He stopped, for Ompertz had made 
a warning gesture, and now turned his 
head, listening intently. There was a 
stealthy rustle in the trees; while they 
listened in doubt it increased, and 
seemed to come from all sides. Then 
suddenly came a low cry of command, 
followed without pause by a noise as of 
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men rushing swiftly and stealthily upon 
them. 

“Look out, sire,” Ompertz cried. “It 
is a trap! We are surrounded.” 

As he spoke, dark forms appeared 
running upon them through the trees. 
With a soldier’s readiness to meet and 
make the best of a surprise, Ompertz 
had whipped out his pistols and fired 
two quick shots at the foremost of the 
advancing figures. 

“Follow me, sire,” he exclaimed. “We 
must cut our way through or we are 
dead men. It is our only chance. Keep 
your fire for the moment. I fancy I 
have accounted for two. This is our 
best way.” 

As he spoke he sprang forward into 
the wood over the bodies of the two 
men whom his shots had brought down. 
Ludovic followed, sword and pistol in 
hand. There were angry cries behind 
them, but for the moment they got a 
slight start, having broken through the 
ring of their assailants at the point 
where Ompertz’s shots had made an 
opening. Keeping arm to arm the two 
ran on as fast as the thick wood al- 


lowed them, dodging the trees which 
stood in the way of their progress, 
stumbling, falling, bruising themselves 
against the trunks which seemed to ad- 
vance against them in the darkness, yet 
always, as the shouts told them, keeping 


ahead of their pursuers. It was_a grim 
hunt, with death a certainty if they were 
taken. 

“Mad fool that I was to let you stay, 
sire,” Ompertz groaned. 

“T care nothing for my life now,” 
Ludovic returned, with set teeth; “only 
to get Ruperta from the clutches of that 
murdering devil. At least he will buy 
my death at a price beyond his fancy.” 

As they kept on, hope came to Om- 
pertz that they might, after all, in that 
great thick woodland succeed in evad- 
ing their pursuers. Suddenly there 
came from all around them, as it 
seemed, a quick succession of low, sig- 
naling cries. 

“We are surrounded again,” Ludovic 
said. ‘Fools that we were to think that 
we had got clear.” 

“They have not taken us yet, sire,” 
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Ompertz replied. “Once out of the ~ 
wood. Hah! what is that? By St. 
Hubert, they have lights for the better 
hunting of us down.” 

It was true enough. From various 
points in the circle round them came 
first a dull glow; then, as the brightness 
increased, an occasional flash was seén 
in the narrowing ring of their pursuers, 
the torches were thrust to and fro. 

“At least their lights serve to show us 
where they are and where they are not,” 
Ompertz observed, with a laugh. “Yon- 
der seems a likely place to break 
through. Come, sire.” 

Without a moment’s further hesita- 
tion they made a dash at a spot where 
the interval between the lights seemed 
greatest. Their assailants had evidently 
not thought them so near; as the two 
burst upon them out of the darkness, 
which was intensified beyond the radius 
of light given by the glaring torches, the 
count’s men gave a great cry of surprise 
and sprang at them. But before a blow 
could be struck, two pistol shots rang 
out, the lights the men held made the 
aim easy to their own undoing; next 
instant there were two bodies on the 
ground, and two torches crackling half 
extinguished on the wood’s spiky car- 
pet. Then came a shout, a hunting cry, 
only more charged with rage and thirst 
for blood, followed by a rush as the 
whole band converged and made for 
the track of the two who were now 
running for their lives. The pursuers 
had the advantage, since they could see 
their way; the glare of the lights came 
ever nearer, the savage cries of the 
man-hunters sounded closer, the fugi- 
tives could hear the desperate panting 
of the men straining every nerve to 
come up with them, and make a speedy 
end to the night’s work. 

Suddenly there came an exclamation 
from Ompertz; a gasp, it sounded, of 
grim satisfaction. The scene had sud- 
denly changed so unexpectedly that it 
seemed like magic. The thick wood 
had abruptly come to an end, they 
were in open ground, in comparative 
light, since the sky showed clear above 
them. 


“Thank God we shall die in the 
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we can get to the rocks yonder. 
Ah!” 

The foremost of their pur- 
suers, an ill-visaged, swarthy 
giant, was now within striking 
distance of Ludovic. Ompertz, 
running for his life, was yet 
keeping an eye on the fellow 
over his shoulder, watching for 
the moment when the blade 
would be raised for the stroke. 
As he spoke the last words he 
caught the glint of the steel 
over Ludovic’s head. He 
turned and checked his pace 
just enough to get a certain 
aim, then fired, and with a roar 
the great fellow pitched heels 
over head. The next man was 
perhaps ten paces further be- 
hind; the fugitives had a re- 
newed start. The rocks for 
which they were making were 
now quite near. 

“Courage, sire! Keep on 
at your fastest,” Ompertz 
cried, in his desperate hope. 
“We may make a stand against 
them yet. With our pistols we 
may hold these rocks—ah, no! 








disarmed. 


open,” Ompertz ejaculated, as they ran 
down the sloping approach from the 
wood. “It is some comfort to get an- 
other look at heaven, whether our jour- 
ney lie that way or the opposite.” 

The count’s men, like beasts of prey, 
were now tearing after them, their ea- 
gerness being probably stimulated by a 
shrewd idea of the way in which their 
chief would be likely to recognize their 
failure. 

On the open ground it was soon ap- 
parent that there was no chance of dis- 
tancing the pursuit. 

“We must turn and face them,” Lu- 
dovic said to his companion, as, turn- 
ing his head, he caught sight of the flash 
of a blade almost within reach of his 
head. 

“No, no, sire; for Heaven’s sake keep 
on a little longer,” the soldier gasped. 
“We may escape them yet. If only 





by the everlasting thunder, they 
have trapped us, after all!” 

His quick eye had seen that, 
from an opening in the dark hillside, 
a body of horsemen had suddenly ap- 
peared, filing out on the open ground 
across which the two had nearly made 
their way. As they emerged from the 
path they deployed with military smart- 
ness, and so formed an almost invinci- 
ble barrier between the fugitives and 
the rocks for which they were making. 

“We are nicely caught between two 
fires, now,” Ompertz exclaimed, with 
a groan. 

“Never mind; let us fight while we 
can,” Ludovic returned. 

Back to back the two doomed men 
stood, grimly determined to make as 
many lives as possible pay for their own, 
since all else but death was out of the 
question. Ludovic was now utterly 
possessed by the spirit of blind, despair- 
ing recklessness. The sense of the ter- 
rible irony of his fate had passed from 
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his mind. All hope was gone; one after 
the other his kingdom and his love had 
been snatched from him, and now fate’s 
shears were already meeting on the 
thread of his fife. So free of the world 
and all it held dear for him did he feel 
that he could laugh and enjoy the des- 
perate excitement of that last struggle, 
where, since he could not win, he could 
delight in reducing his opponent’s gain. 
From Ompertz behind him came a loud 
exclamation of triumph, a shout as gai- 
ly jubilant as a man might give on a 
successful stroke at tennis, but it meant 
that another of the count’s ruffians had 
been accounted for, and the debt which 
their lives were to pay was growing. 

But almost immediately afterward the 
soldier gave a different cry: 

“Ah! I am done for!” 

Instantly Ludovic turned to see his 
comrade practically disarmed; his up- 
lifted hand grasped but the hilt of his 
shattered sword. 

“My beauty! Gone at last, and on 
these swine,” he cried, ruefully. 

There was but one sword now to 
defend two men. Ompertz, with a de- 
spairing oath, hurled the sword-hilt full 
in the face of the man who was about 
to thrust at him. The fellow’s inten- 
tion was naturally checked by the blow 
which took him fairly on the mouth, 
and profiting by the moment’s respite, 
Orapertz made a vigorous spring out of 
the immediate reach of his assailants, 
but instead of trying to escape rushed 
desperately toward the count. 

“Count,” he cried, throwing out his 
arms, “kill me as you please, but save 
him. He is Prince Ludwig of Drax- 
Beroldstein.” 

He stopped, for with an exclamation 
of angry surprise the count had turned 
from him and ran forward, peering 
through the semi-darkness at a sight 
which had suddenly attracted him. For 
a moment Ompertz supposed that it was 
Ludovic who was the object of his at- 
tention, and he, too, ran back to where 
he had left him, fearing that he must 
by now have fallen. To his surprise 
he found Ludovic standing alone; his 
assaiiants had drawn away from him 
and were, as it seemed, facing, in some 
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consternation, the mounted troops 
which had now advanced from the sha- 
dow of the rocks into the open. The 
sudden cessation in the attack was in- 
comprehensible to both men. But, tak- 
ing the situation as he found it, Om- 
pertz lost no time in ‘snatching a ‘cutlass 
from one of the dead men, and then 
sprang to the king’s side. 

“Are you hurt, sire?” 

Before Ludovic could answer, the 
horsemen were upon them. 

“We shall have less chance now than 
ever,” Ompertz muttered, preparing, all 
the same, to return the expected assault. 

But a strange thing happened. The 
oncoming horsemen halted within a few 
paces, showing no intention of imme- 
diate attack. Then the count’s strong 
voice was heard challenging them, and 
at the words a ray of hope broke in 
upon Ompertz’s mind. 

“What is the matter? What devil’s 
game are you playing here by night?” a 
sharp voice called out. 

“By the god of wonders, they are 
strangers!” Ompertz ejaculated, in san- 
guine astonishment. 

The count flung back a fierce reply to 
the inquiry. 

“What business is that of yours? Re- 
sume your way, and leave what does not 
concern you.” 

“Are you Count Irromar?” the same 
sharp voice demanded. 

“T am Count Irromar,” came the re- 
ply, “and answerable to no man for 
what happens in my own domain.” 

“T am not equally sure of that,” the 
other returned. 

“T will brook no interference from 
you or any other man,” the count shout- 
ed, resentfully. “Will you please to 
pass on your way? You are off your 
road here.” 

Any further rejoinder from the leader 
of.the troop was prevented by a cry of 
discovery from one of his own men who 
was nearest to Ludovic and Ompertz. 

“Captain! Captain! We are in luck 
at last. Here are the very men we are 
seeking !” 

“What!” The leader put his horse 
forward and came up eagerly to where 
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the two men stood. As he reined up 
they both recognized him: “Udo Roll- 
mar.” 

“So I have caught you at last, my 
dashing lieutenant!” Udo exclaimed, 
viciously exultant. “Before I hang you 
on the nearest tree you will tell me i 

“What has become of the princess,” 
Ludovic said. “I will tell you at once. 
She is a prisoner in that castle.” 

“Ah, you vile traitor—you 

Ludovic went up close to his horse’s 
head. “I will tell you something more,” 
he began. Udo’s horse made a slight 


” 


plunge forward and Ludovic put his 





The count appeared with a face of bland, protesting surprise. 


hand on the bridle. Udo raised his 
sword. 

“Back, you dog!” he cried, savagely. 
“Keep your distance, or is 

The other made a gesture of warning. 
“T am King Ludwig of Drax-Berold- 
stein,” he said, quietly. 

Udo’s hand fell, and he stared at 
Ludovic for some moments as scarcely 
realizing the announcement. At length 
he said: 

“The King of Drax-Beroklstein’s 
name is Ferdinand.” 

“Not the rightful king’s. I tell you 
I am he. I came to your court incog- 

nito for an obvious 
reason, to add some 
romance to your fa- 
ther’s- matrimonial 
projects. You com- 
prehend? Now an un- 
fortunate series of ac- 
cidents has hampered 
my plans. All that can 
be explained later. The 
princess must be our 
first consideration. 
That ruffian yonder, 
Count Irromar, is, as I 
tell you, keeping her 
prisoner there.” 

Udo’s_ face hardly 
exhibited the satisfac- 
tion and respect which 
might have been ex- 
pected from the dis- 
closure of Ludovic’s- 
identity. A scowl of 
forged suspicion rested 
there; manifestly he 
was not relishing the 
part fate had cast him 
for in that romance. 
His father’s sentiments 
in the business dif- 
fered, as has been seen, 
considerably from his 
own. The feeling up- 

. permost in his mind 
just then was probably 
intense regret that he 
had arrived on the 
scene in time to inter- 

is fere in the count’s ami- 
able intentions toward 








But there he was, and the 


his rival. 
situation was to be accepted as he found 
it. He could hardly take upon himself 


to complete the count’s work. The 
chancellor would surely find out any 
such treachery, and was not the man to 
spare, in such a case, even his own son. 
For in spite of the incredulity which he 
thought proper to assume, something 
told Captain Udo that this was the 
veritable Prince Ludovic. The adven- 
ture, now that he was given the clew 
to it, was plausible enough, and it was 
obvious from his demeanor that the 
man who stood before him was some- 
thing more than a lying lieutenant. 

“This is all very fine and mysterious,” 
he said, graciously, still affecting a 
doubt he scarcely felt, “and I do not 
understand it.” 

“It is of no consequence,” Ludovic 
returned, with dignity. “You will at 
least not disbelieve me when I tell you 
that the Princess Ruperta is in that cas- 
tle, held prisoner, and, for aught I 
know, in-dire peril. As to who or what 
I am, that can be determined later. But 
no time must be lost in rescuing her 
highness from that villain’s clutches.” 

There was hardly room even to pre- 
tend to doubt that statement, and Udo 
resumed action, nothing loath, perhaps, 
to. play the rescuer and get Ruperta out 
of the danger into which her lover had 
brought her. He wheeled his horse and 
cantered back to the spot whence the 
count had addressed him, only to find 
that during his colloquy with Ludovic, 
the count and most of his party had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ROLLMAR’S POLICY. 


This maneuver of the count’s gave 
little surprise to Ludovic, although he 
felt angry with himself for not having 
foreseen it, and, indeed, in letting Irro- 
mar slip away, the chance of speedily 
rescuing the princess had been lost. Udo 
Rollmar showed his double discomfiture 
pretty plainly. However, he did not 
let his moodiness interfere with his 
activity. He sent several of his men 
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in pursuit of the count’s party, but with 
little success. The wooded and rocky 
approach to the back of the castle ham- 
pered the movement of men unfamiliar 
with the winding paths and concealed 
passages ; consequently the result of the 
pursuit was the capture of but one man. 
This fellow laughed defiantly when Udo 
ordered him to gain admittance for 
them into the castle as the alternative 
to his being strung up on the nearest 
tree. ; 

“Do you mean to show us how to 
gain entrance to the castle?” Udo de- 
manded, impatiently. 

“Not I,” the fellow answered. “And 
you may thank me for refusing to do 
you that ill service.” 

Udo raised his hand, as though about 
to order him to be strung up; then, with 
a change of intention, he had him bound 
and attached to one of his troopers. 

“It is as well to keep the fellow alive 
for a while,” he said to Ludovic; “we 
may find a use for him.” 

The party then made their way round 
into the narrow valley, and so up to the 
front of the castle. 

Here, with sound of bugle and per- 
emptory hammering at the great door, 
the master was summoned and entrance 
demanded. But not a sign of impres- 
sion was or seemed likely to be made. 
After a while, however, a grating in the 
door was uncovered, and a manserv- 
ant, after blandly inquiring the reason 
of the summons, intimated that if the 
leaders of the party would come for- 
ward alone, having drawn off their men 
down into the valley, the count, his mas- 
ter, might be graciously pleased to 
speak with them from a window. As 
this seemed the best chance they might 
expect, Udo ordered down his men, and 
remained on the highest terrace with 
Ludovic and Ompertz. For many min- 
utes they stood there cooling their im- 
patience. Presently, however, a light 
appeared at a window above their 
heads ; it was opened, and at it the count 
appeared with a face of bland, protest- 
ing surprise. 

“May I ask the reason of this rude 
summons?” he inquired. “What do you 
gentlemen want?” 
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“We want,” Udo answered, “the la- 
dies whom you are keeping prisoners.” 

The count raised his eyebrows in still 
further surprise. “Really, gentlemen,” 
he replied, “I am at a loss to under- 
stand you. You are making, knowingly 
or in ignorance, an extraordinary mis- 
take. I know nothing of any ladies 
in my house.” 

His affectation of ignorance, while 
it rather nonplused Captain Rollmar, 
exasperated Ludovic, to whom it was 
disagreeably familiar. 

“A truce to this nonsense and pre- 
tense, count,” he cried. ‘‘We are not 
here to discuss whether these ladies are 
in your keeping or not, but to demand 
their instant release.” 

“Were any ladies under the protec- 
tion of my poor roof,” Irromar replied, 
with maddening calmness, “I should 
certainly refuse to deliver them over to 
what I am almost forced to regard as 
a band of drunken marauders.” 

“You will rue this insolence before 
many hours are past,” Udo cried, an- 
grily. “So far from being a drunken 
marauder, I am Captain Udo Rollmar, 
of his highness Duke Theodor of Wal- 
davia’s bodyguard of cavalry. My fa- 
ther is chancellor, Baron Rollmar, 
and——” 

“And your friends?” The words 
came snapped out with pointed, mali- 
cious intent, “and your friends, who 
have in return for my hospitality mur- 
dered my poor servants in cold blood, 
and attempted my own life—who may 
they be?” 

“T am one,” Ludovic retorted, “who 
possesses the power to have you hanged, 
and I will not rest till I have done so. 
Further, let me tell you, the ladies you 
keep prisoners are of high rank, and 
you will detain them another hour at 
your peril.” 

The count smiled in an enigmatical 
fashion. “Were the facts as you state 
them, I should be tempted to ask how 
ladies of high rank come to be travel- 
ing in this wild country in company 
with a pair of common swashbucklers, 
if the expression may be allowed me.” 

This touched Ompertz, who had hith- 
erto stood by chafing in silence. “You 
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will pay for that, my sweet count, on 
my own as well as this gentleman’s 
account, if ever I come within striking 
distance of you.” 

“It is late,” Irromar observed, with 
his terrible coolness, ‘and chilly for lis- 
tening to insane threats and bluster. I 
have already indulged you too long. 
I can only repeat that I have no knowl- 
edge of the ladies whom you say you 
seek. Now, captain, I bid you good- 
night, and if I might venture to add a 
word of advice, it would be that you 
will do well to dissociate yourself forth- 
with from your two disreputable com- 
panions. You are a young man, and— 
what is strange in your father’s son— 
you seem easily gullible. Good-night.” 

The window was closed with a bang, 
and the light disappeared. The three 
men turned and descended to one of the 
lower terraces, where they held a short 
consultation. Each was convinced that 
an attempt with that handful of men to 
force a way into the stronghold was 
not to be thought of, and Ludovic, glad- 
ly as he would have headed such a for- 
lorn hope, was obliged to bow to its 
impracticability. The plan quickly de- 
cided on was that he and Udo Rollmar 
should ride back posthaste to inform 
the chancellor of what had happened, 
and return with a force sufficient to 
overcome and compel Count Irromar to 
surrender. Meanwhile the men already 


there would remain on the watch under - 


the command of Ompertz. 

No sooner was this plan settled than 
the two, taking the freshest of the horses, 
started off on their long ride. The day 
was yet young when they drew bridle 
before the chancellerie at Waldenthor, 
and Udo, ushering his companion into 
a salon, went to announce to his father 
the strange result of his quest. 

Ludovic had taken, insensible of fa- 
tigue, but a few turns of the apartment 
in his restless impatience when the 
chancellor came in. 

Rollmar’s greeting manner was a 
study : a curious blending of half-doubt- 
ing deference and slightly contemptuous 
protest. But his keen scrutiny of the 
young man—a revising, as it were, un- 
der transformed circumstances, of a pre- 
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vious observation and opinion—seemed 
to satisfy him. His first words as he 
bowed, lower than to an equal yet 
not so profoundly as to an assured sov- 
ereign, were characteristic : 

“And I, Adrian Rollmar, never even 
suspected it.” 

There was a slightly self-reproachful 
smile at his thin lips as he motioned 
Ludovic to a seat and stooped before 
him, keenly revolving this unexpected 
phase of the situation. 

“You have heard, baron, about the 
princess ?”’ Ludovic asked, rapidly. 

Rollmar bowed assent. “A pretty 
pass your highness has brought your 
romance to.” 

“No one,” Ludovic replied, “natural- 
ly can regret this unlooked-for turn 
more terribly than I. The matter now 
is to rescue the princess, and without a 
moment’s unnecessary delay.” 

To his impatience Rollmar’s delib- 
eration was provoking. “Ah! Unfor- 
tunately, as we hear, sir, you are not 
in a position to effect the rescue your- 
self.” 

For the moment Ludovic did not take 
his meaning. “By myself? Assuredly 
not. You must know this Count Irro- 
mar and his stronghold, baron. It will 
require a considerable force to bring 
him to capitulate.” 

Rollmar nodded agreement. “Which 
your highness cannot provide.” 

“From Beroldstein? No,’ Ludovic 
“I fear 


replied, a little awkwardly. 
I have trouble there to face.” 


“Ah!” The chancellor’s ejaculation 
was expressive, inscrutably so in the 
suggestion of busy thought lying be- 
hind it. “You would have done bet- 
ter, sir, to have looked after your crown 
and left your love affair in my hands.” 

“Better, perhaps, for my crown,” the 
prince returned, with as much of a smile 
as his anxiety would permit. “But with 
all deference to your skill, baron, not so 
well in the other matter.” 

“At least,” the chancellor rejoined, 
“the present situation would have been 
avoided.” - 

“One can hardly hope to fight against 
chance,” Ludovic said, somewhat im- 
patiently; “of that I have been the 
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sport lately. My uncle’s fatal accident, 
my’ cousin’s usurpation, and our stum- 
bling into Count Irromar’s den, were 
hardly to be anticipated. But if fate 
has led me into these hard knocks, it 
has in other respects marvelously stood 
my friend, even”—he smiled—“against 
you, baron.” 

Rollmar smiled a little dubiously. 
“Under pardon, sire, your luck can 
scarcely be said to justify your mad- 
ness. Romance is, no doubt, a pretty 
plaything, but too gimcrack for the 
stern game of statecraft. I am an old 
man, sire, and you a very -young one; 
let me tell you in confidence, from my 
experience, that the greater part of my 
forty years’ work has been correcting 
the mistakes and combating the ab- 
surdities of those whom I have served. 
Happily—for I am tired of it—it does 
not fall to me to help you to regain what 
you have lost.” 

Ludovic rose impatiently. “But it 
is just for that, baron, I have ridden 
here posthaste through the night.” 

“To. help you?” The old minister 
looked uncompromisingly aghast. 

“Yes,” Ludovic exclaimed, impetu- 
ously, “to rescue the princess. While 
we are talking here a 

Rollmar’s expression had changed 
into a grim smile. “The romantic still 
uppermost,” he said, his contemptuous 
amusement getting the better of his 
deference. “But I am not insensible of 
the criticalness of the princess’ position. 
An armed detachment is already under 
orders, and I myself start for the 
Schloss ‘Teufelswald within the hour.” 

“You, baron?” Ludovic stared in sur- 
prise. 

“Even I,” Rollmar answered, quiet- 
ly. “This precious Count Irromar 
whom you have stumbled upon is well 
known to me, at least by reputation, 
and is no ordinary man. He unites in 
himself, as your highness may have dis- 
covered, the cunning of the serpent with 
the ferocity of the wolf. Our troops 
may oppose the latter quality; it is to- 
meet the former that I propose to my- 
self a disagreeable journey.” 

“Then,” said Ludovic, “we travel to- 
gether.” . 
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“So far,” Rollmar replied, a little 


stiffly, “as the road to Beroldstein is the 


way to Schloss Teufelswald.” 
Ludovic paused in his quick stride 
toward the door and stared at him. 


“Naturally, baron, I go with you to the 


Schloss Teufelswald.” 

Rollmar pursed his lips as he re- 
mained standing by the fireplace. “I 
would advise you, sire, to let the settle- 
ment of your position at Beroldstein be 
your first care. You may with confi- 
dence leave the rescue of the princess 
in our hands.” 

“Indeed!” Ludovic veegetid: “And 
what think you, would her opinion be 
of the man who, having brought her 
into this strait, rode away and left her 
deliverance to others ?” 

Rollmar smiled, masking, obviously, 
his underlying intent. ‘Women are un- 
reasonable. It need matter little to our 
princess, once she is free, by whose 
agency her liberty is gained. More: 
perhaps, all things considered, it would 
be as well that you should not appear 
as her deliverer.” 


“Why not, pray?’ Ludovic de- 


manded, warmly, as an inkling of the 
other’s drift dawned upon him. 
Rollmar met him with steady eyes. 
“If the romance is to come to an end, 
the sooner it is over the better.” 
The meaning was plain now. “True,” 
Ludovic returned, with the restraint of 


a settled determination. “But the ro- 
mance will end only with our deaths.” 

Rollmar seemed to accept the words 
as a challenge. 

“Speaking in the name of my master, 
Duke Theodor,” he said, “the question 
of the alliance between Princess Ru- 
perta and yourself is a closed one. It 
was naturally and necessarily contin- 
gent on certain events and circum- 
stances. With the romance of your 
love affair I have no concern, except to 
express a passing regret that it should 
have indirectly upset a promising in- 
tention. But your majesty will under- 
stand that from his highness Duke 
Theodor’s point of view the proposed 
alliance was not with Ludwig Hassen- 
burg, but with Ludwig, the heir appar- 
ent of Drax-Beroldstein.” 
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“T can well understand that,” Ludo- 
vic replied, masking the resentment 
in his heart. “Were I so simple as to 
expect you to forego your policy for a 
mere matter of romance, I should con- 
fess to a poor knowledge of the world 
and an incompetence to govern my little 
share of it. But if you think for a mo- 
ment that I have given up my crown 
you make a strange mistake. I mean to 
assert my rights without delay, and 
have little fear that when once I have 
raised my standard in Beroldstein my 
cousin Ferdinand will be able to stand 
against me.” 

Rollmar’s face was not an easy one 
to read, but if at that moment it gave 
any clew to his thoughts it indicated 
that he was of a different opinion. But 
he did not say so. His purpose was to 
marry the princess to the King of Drax- 
Beroldstein when once it was quite set- 
tled which of the cousins wore the 
crown firmly on his head. That issue 
they might fight out between themselves 
and welcome. As to the result, he was 
cynically indifferent. 

“Very well, sire,’ he said, calmly, 
“your spirit is admirable and deserves 
success. As a sensible man you will 
hardly blame my master if he, before 
giving his daughter’s hand, waits for 
the interesting result. Now, it is time 
I was on my way.” 

With a reverence he motioned his 
guest toward the door. 

“You will at least let me bear you 
company, baron,” Ludovic asked. “Our 
ways lie together, and I shall not rest 
until I know the princess is safe.” 

“T shall be honored,” Rollmar an- 
swered ; “if your majesty will take some 
refreshment while I speak a parting 
word with the duke.” 

Rollmar was all suavity when he 
rejoined Ludovic; and at the head of 
some fourscore men they set out at a 
smart pace for Teufelswald. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE COUNT AND RUPERTA. 
A man of Count Irromar’s abnormal 


cunning and insight had little difficulty 
in guessing something very near the 





truth about his captives. They were 
ladies of rank, Udo Rollmar had told 
him, and he could quite believe it. In- 
deed, the information jumped with a 
shrewd suspicion already in his head, 
which, however, naturally stopped far 
short of the real truth. Tracing in his 
mind the probabilities of the affair, he 
constructed an elopement, a pursuing 
party, a sudden uniting of opposite in- 
terests resulting in the parley he had 
held from the window. It all fitted in 
with absolute exactness ; the circumstan- 
tial plausibility was so great that he 
decided he could accept and act upon 
supposition as certainty. With this in- 
tent he next evening presented himself 
once more before Ruperta. A certain 
urgent business which claimed him had 
prevented an earlier interview. 

“It is as well that I have kept you 
safe under my roof, gracious fraulein,” 
he began, with almost apologetic defer- 
ence. “You have thereby escaped, if 
not danger, at least a disagreeable en- 
counter.” 


“What may that be, count?” Ruperta - 


asked, with proud resentment. 

Her tone suggested that she was pre- 
pared to disbelieve whatever he might 
be going to tell her; but he ignored his 
unpromising reception. 

“Now the strange desertion of Lieu- 

tenant von Bertheim and Captain von 
Ompertz may be accounted for.” 
' “Yes?” Her eyes were fixed on him 
as though to. detect and shrivel up the 
coming falsehood. But Karl Irromar 
was no ordinary man, no ordinary 
wrongdoer, even, and the effect was 
otherwise. 

“Captain Rollmar—have I the name 
right Captain Rolmar has been here.” 

“Indeed!” Only intense repression 
_ of her anxiety could have enabled her 
to pronounce the word so coldly. 

“Yes. He came with no friendly in- 
tent, that was certain, and I judged it 
advisable to keep you under my pro- 
tection and to refuse him entrance to 
my house.” 

“The lieutenant and Captain Om- 
pertz?” she could riot resist the ques- 
tion. 
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“They had evidently fallen in with 
Captain Rollmar and his party,” he re- 
plied, darkly. “The result of their 
meeting, you, gracious lady, may best 
imagine.” 

In truth she did not know what to 
imagine, what to believe. 

“T am thankful,” he said, insistently, 
“that I deemed it wise to keep you here 
under my protection.” 

His assumption of patronage seemed 
to provoke her. “Indeed, count,” she 
returned, “your intention may have been 
kind, but it is not so certain that I stood 
in need of protection—from more than 
last night’s storm.” 

“T think,” he replied, insinuatingly, 
“that you would not have cared to meet 
this Captain Rollmar.” 

“You might,” she rejoined, with 
spirit, “have given me the chance, in- 
stead of keeping me ignorant of his 
presence.” 

The count laughed. “The captain has 
not gone far yet. Shall I send for him ?” 

The steely blue eyes were on her, 
lighted with masterful amusement. How 
she loathed the indignity she could not 
resent ! 

“If you are serious you may send for 
him,” she answered, quietly. 

For a moment he stood looking at her - 
in silence, in a pause of calculation. 

“T shall not send for this Captain 
Rollmar,” he said at length, speaking 
with marked deliberation, “for two rea- 
sons: first because it might subject you 
to annoyance; and, second, because— 
forgive me, gracious lady—I could not 
bear to give you up to another man’s 
keeping.” The speech brought no sign 
of acknowledgment from her. He drew 
a step closer. “You may understand, 
fraulein, and pardon?” he added, ear- 
nestly. 

Now she looked him full in the face, 
and there seemed nothing in her eyes 
but scorn. “I can at least understand,” 
she replied. 

‘And not forgive ?” 

“Forgive!” she echoed, with imperi- 
ous yet half-amused disdain. “That is 
scarcely a word to be used between us, 
count. You pay but a bad compliment 
to your_hospitality if after so short an 
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acquaintance you find that necessary. I 
am your guest.” 

The impatience of one who has 
known little thwarting got the better of 
his tact. ‘My one desire in the world,” 
he declared, with a touch of passion, “is 
that you shall be much more to me than 
my guest.” 

She drew back proudly from his im- 

portunity. “And my desire is,” she re- 
torted, ‘‘to cease to be the guest of one 
who abuses 
the position 
of a host. 
Tell me, why 
am I kept 
here a pris- 
oner ?” 

He made a 
gesture of 
protest. “You 
are mistak- 
en,” he as- 
sured _ her, 
plau si- 
bly. “I have 
but taken up- 
on myself to 
keep you 
here out of 
the way of 
the danger 
which I see, 
though you 
may not, is 
threatening 
you. That 
this necessity 
brings a joy 
to me is a fact 
which I dare 
to hope may 
not be altogether indifferent. to you.” 

“Under the circumstances,” she re- 
plied, steadily, “it can scarcely be of 
great moment to me.” 

“It may be,” he flamed out, “it may 
be—of the greatest moment.” 

It was a covert threat, but she ignored 
it. “May I ask,” she said, with a calm- 
ness in contrast to his outburst, “as I 
appear to be in your power” —the words 
were hateful to her but not to be shirked 
—‘“‘what your purpose is with regard to 
my detention here?” 
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“T had hoped,” he answered, with a 
soreness which he could not altogether 
disguise, “that the question, or, at least, 
its tone, might have been unnecessary.” 
Then his passion began to rise. “Let 
me tell you, madame, without further 
cloaked speeches, that you seek to re- 
pulse, to defy—for my reception at your 
hands points to nothing else—a man 
whose will is law to himself and to those 
who cross his path. No one yet, from 
the late King 
Josef down- 
ward, has 
ever success- 
fully defied 
or resisted 
my will. I 
loathe vanity, 
but you will- 
fully shut 
your eyes to 
every object 
but an un- 
worthy one 
and compel 
me to show 
you myself, a 
man_ unlike, 
certainly, any 
other man 
you ever met, 
you ever 
could know, 
a man of a 
power second 
to no other 
one man’s in 
Europe, and, 
above all, a 
man who 
asks nothing 
better, could better be, than to lay his 
power, his heart, his very life at your 
feet, asking you to return even in a 
small measure the all-conquering love 
with which you have inspired him.” 

With every phrase the passion of his 
pleading had risen till it reached the 
very height of insistent fervor. As the 
climax was reached he put out his arms, 
but she avoided him with a quick, de- 
cisive movement. ‘‘No, no!” she ex- 
claimed, in mingled dislike and indigna- 
tion. 








“T love you.” 
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“Be sensible,’ he entreated. “Why 
will you not hear me? I love you.” 

“You talk of love. What can you ex- 
pect me to understand by that ?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, readily, and, 
perhaps, for the moment sincerely, “but 
what is due to your position, to your 
honor and mine.” 

She laughed with a touch of satire 
that was yet provokingly fascinating. 

“Tell me,” he continued, with a 
change of tone, “if the question be not 
offensive, this Lieutenant von Berth- 
eim—he was your lover?” 

She made a slight inclination of as- 
sent. 

“Ah! I think I can read the story. 
Yes; romance is a fine illusion, but 
power is finer and it is real. My dear- 
est hope is that you will soon share 
mine.” ; 

Just then there came a gentle knock 
at the door. Probably aware that the 
interruption would not have been ven- 
tured upon without good cause, the 
count, with an impatient frown, strode 
across the room. Outside stood the old 
major-domo. ‘What is it, Gomer ?”’ 

“A traveler, an old gentleman, is at 
the door begging hospitality for the 
night, my lord. He has lost. his way.” 

Irromar thought for a moment, then 
said: “Let him come in. I will see 
him before I consent to let him stay. 
We must be careful, Gomer, just now.” 

“True, my lord,” the old man replied. 
“But there is little to be feared here.” 

So with a word of excuse to the 
princess, Irromar went down into the 
hall. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE FOX IN THE WOLF’S DEN. 


On his first glance at the stranger, 
the count told himself that Gomer was 
right and there was nothing to be on 
his guard against in the withered, de- 
crepit-looking old man who, wrapped 
in a fur-lined traveling cloak, stood be- 
fore him with a demeanor of apologetic 
entreaty. , 

He invited the traveler to sup with 
him, but before the meal had finished 
he shrewdly surmised that his guest 
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was a masquerader. Nor was he great- 
ly surprised when the stranger con- 
fessed that he was none other than 
Baron Rollmar, chancellor of the State 
of Waldavia. 

“T am here,” explained the baron, “to 
set right a misapprehension which 
doubtless induced you to refuse the re- 
quest of my son, Captain Rollmar, who 
paid you a visit yesterday, and asked 
you to give up two ladies who are un- 
der your roof. Those ladies, count, are 
of high rank. One is Countess Minna 
von Croy, principal maid-of-honor to 
Princess Ruperta, of Waldavia, and 
the other is Princess Ruperta herself.” 

This news was totally unexpected, 
but the count merely nodded and waited 
for the other to continue. 

“You will probably deny that the 
ladies are detained under your roof?” 
questioned the baron. 

“T must, excellency ; you are wasting 
your time 

“T think I am,” he retorted, dryly. 
“Therefore, let me conclude my errand. 
Before I left home I set in motion the 
machinery for the alternative accom- 
plishment of the purpose which brought 
me here. My reason for coming to you 
thus quietly and alone was to avoid 
making the episode public, to obviate 
an unhappy scandal. 

“One word more, count, and only one, 
since I tire of stretching my patience to 
the length of your equivocation. Stand- 
ing here before you and recognizing 
your personal power over me, I tell you, 
even though they may be the last words 
my tongue may ever utter, that unless 
Princess Ruperta is produced and set 
free within the hour, this castle of yours 
shall, by this time to-morrow, be a ruin, 
and yourself hanged before its walls.” 

For a moment it seemed as though 
the contingency Rollmar had suggested 
might become an accomplished fact, and 
that provocative old man_ have the 
breath strangled out of him by those 
muscular hands. But from such a fate, 
perhaps, his host’s complex character 
saved him. After a few moments of 
ugly hesitation, the count started away 
and took a turn across the room. Bold, 
unprincipled dare-devil that he was, he 
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had yet a strong idea of the importance 
of his own welfare. 

“T scarcely think the impregnability 
of my house will be put to a test over 
this business, excellency,” he said, with, 
to all appearance, unruffled frankness. 
“But to one of your eminent shrewdness 
and perspicacity I need hardly explain 
the motives of my action and my cau- 
tion in admitting it.” 

As Rollmar’s sign of agreement sug- 
gested that he had put a rather different 
construction on the words from that 
which was intended, the count was fain 
to explain them. 

“T have done myself the honor to re- 
tain the princess under my roof from 
motives of protection.” 

“Ah!” Rollmar evidently accepted 
the statement for what it was worth. 

“You will allow,” Irromar continued, 
with dogged complacency, “that the cir- 
cumstances under which her highness 
came under my roof were, to say the 
least, extraordinary, and might be held 
to excuse any ignorance or error on 
my part.” 

“Assuredly, count,” Rollmar agreed. 
“The circumstances were, no doubt, pe- 
culiar.” 

“May I ask,” the count said, blandly, 
“since a mutual understanding has been 
established and before I have the satis- 
faction of restoring the princess to your 
guardianship—may I ask who the two 
men were who formed her escort 2” 

“Another surprise for you, count, I 
fancy. Of Captain von Ompertz you 
know as much as I; the other was a man 
of some interest just now, namely, 
Prince Ludwig of Drax-Beroldstein.” 

“Prince Ludwig? The man who 
should be king of Drax-Beroldstein?”’ 

The count was indeed surprised, and 
showed it the more unrestrainedly that 
there was no reason for its conceal- 


ment. 

“The same. Now the mystery is ex- 
plained.” 

“Indeed it is,” Irromar_ replied, 
thoughtfully. “Had I only known it 


sooner what trouble and _ cross-pur- 
poses would have been avoided! What 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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lives spared! Prince Ludwig of Drax- 
Beroldstein !” 

Presently the count spoke again, as 
he got a better grasp of the situation. 
“The princess runs away, then, with her 
intended husband: the one you have 
provided for her. Ah, doubtless to face 
the usurper Prince Ferdinand!” 

Rollmar’s smile deepened with a grim 
intent. “Ah, that is where the romance 
appears, romance not provided for in 
my scheme. I scarcely blame you, 
count, that you have not yet threaded 
the maze. It has a deeper winding yet. 
What if the princess should be ig- 
norant of the fact that her lover is 
Prince Ludwig?” 

“You are surely pleased to joke, 
baron?” 

“So far as my knowledge goes,” Roll- 
mar maintained, “she does not know 
that he is more than Lieutenant~ von 
Bertheim.” 

“Or perhaps she “would not have 
fallen in love with him?” 

“A shrewd deduction, counts When 
one wishes a woman to go forward it 
is not a bad plan to draw her back. 
Now, you see the pretty affair into 
which chance has thrust you.” 

Irromar laughed. “My house has in- 
deed been honored in receiving three 
such illustrious guests—the Princess 
of Waldavia, the renowned Chancellor 
von Rollmar and—lI hardly know how 
to describe my third guest—a sovereign 
prince and yet no sovereign.” 

His glance at Rollmar was sugges- 
tive of a question. The old man drew 
back the corners of his mouth in a sig- 
nificant smile. 

“No sovereign certainly at present,” 
he responded. 

The other was not slow at perceiving 
the hint. 

“Have I, then, done you, after all, a 
service, baron? Does that alter your 
plans? Or is my question indiscreet ?” 


Rollmar gave him a curiously inde- 
finable look. 

“My plan is an alliance between our 
princess and the reigning king of Drax- 
Beroldstein,” he said, quietly. 









What Americans Are Thinking 


x 


It is Wicked to Envy Riches. 


T° much prominence is given to the mere possession of wealth. A certain amount of 

money is, of course, a necessary thing, as much for the nation as for the individual. 
But, after all, the service you render is incalculable, because of the. very fact that by your 
lives you show that you believe ideals to be worth sacrifice, and that you are splendidly 
eager to do nonremunerative work if this work is of good to your fellow men. The chief 
harm done by the men of swollen fortune to the community is not the harm that the 
demagogue is apt to depict as springing from the actions of such men, but the fact that 
their success sets up a false standard, and so serves as a bad example for the rest of us. 
If we did not ourselves attach an exaggerated importance to the rich man who is distin- 
guished only by his riches, this rich man would have a most insignificant influence over us. 
It is generally our own fault if he does: damage to us, for he damages us chiefly by 
arousing our envy or by rendering us sour and discontented. In his actual business 
relations he is much more apt to benefit than harm the rest of us, and though it is 
eminently right to take whatever steps are necessary in order to prevent the exceptional 
members of his class from doing harm, it is wicked folly to let ourselves be drawn into 
any attack upon the man of wealth merely as such. Moreover, such an attack is in itself 
an exceptionally crooked and ugly tribute to wealth, and, therefore, the proof of an 
exceptionally ugly and crooked state of mind in the man making the attack. Venomous 
envy of wealth is simply another form of the spirit which,.in one of its manifestations, 
takes the shape of cringing servility toward wealth, and in another the shape of brutal 
arrogance on the part of certain men of wealth. Each one of these states of mind, whether 
it be hatred, servility, or arrogance, is, in reality, closely akin to the other two; for each 
of them springs from a fantastically twisted and exaggerated idea of the importance of 
wealth as compared to other things. It is absolutely necessary to earn a certain amount 
of money; it is a man’s first duty to those dependent upon him to earn enough for their 
support; but after a certain point has been reached, money-making can never stand on the 
same plane with other and nobler forms of effort.—THEODORE’ ROOSEVELT. 





The Need of Religion is Universal. 


MEN are incurably religious. You may cut out the catechism, the liturgy, the Bible from 

the public schools, but you cannot cut out religion. The higher life in man is greater 
than any one religion, whether it be Mohammedanism, Buddhism or Christianity. It is 
not the ignorant, the. low-down, or the superstitious that feel the need of religion; but 
the developing man has the sense of the eternal, and the more he develops the greater is 
his sense of the invisible and the intangible. In vain does agnosticism tell him it is useless 
to inquire into these things. Catechisms and sermons may help to inspire religion, but 
the sermon is, so to speak, only the wire of religion. The dynamo must be in the preacher, 
the sermon is the wire and the people are to be electrified; and I. think we have all, in 
our time, known of sermons that have failed in their effect because there was no force 
in the dynamo and the preacher could not transmit that which he had not himself. It 
may seem shocking to say religion is not teachable, but you all realize it for yourselves. 
There are many men in Sing Sing prison to-day with a perfect knowledge of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer.—Rev. Lyman Assortt, D. D. 
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Graft is Making a Sham of Our Nation’s Prosperity. 


 ygeedd is the advanced stage of the craze for unearned money. It is not only the 
desire to get something for nothing, but it is an attempt to get something in con- 
sideration of the grafter’s parting with something that really does not belong to him. It is 
a wrong greater than that of the counterfeiter, who merely makes and passes counterfeit 
coin. The grafter is a man who robs the counterfeiter, who made the coin; the grafter then 
passes the spurious coin to the public as genuine. Many men of education, of power, 
financial and political, seem to develop a two-faced conscience, one for business use and 
another for the individual life. This is fraud. In a free democratic nation, such as ours, 
we need men and women who not only will not lie, or steal, or cheat, or bribe, but will 
make crimes criminal and fraud and graft a disgrace, even though the perpetrators have 
achieved financial success, even though the wrongdoers live next door, belong to our club, 
go to our church—James B. Dit, Corporation Lawyer. 













City Ownership is a Need, 


] BELIEVE the first aim of every individual should be to spend his energies as usefully 

as he is able, with the understanding that he who advances his own interests, regardless 
of his fellows, is neither a useful nor a moral citizen. I also believe that where means 
of production and distribution of commodities on which the people depend are monopolized 
by the few, adversely to public interest, public control of such monopoly is essential. I 
believe public ownership of the postal service is a public advantage, and that ownership of 
telegraph and railroad service would be similarly desirable. But with this public ownership 
we need public spirit. Municipal ownership devoid of public spirit would be of questionable 
value. Government ownership in the hands of unjust people would be a public calamity.— 
J. G. Puerrs-Stoxes, Millionaire Philanthropist. 
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Sunday Closing Ridiculous, 


SUNDAY closing laws for saloons are ridiculous. A Sunday closing law merely repre- 

sents the moral yearnings of rural communities. It is in no sense the expression of 
the people’s will. The idea may suit these ruralities, but it does not fit in cities. I am of 
the opinion that there should be two statute books. In one could be incorporated these 
moral yearnings of the rural communities, while in the other could be placed laws for 
human beings. The latter would represent the best thought of people in the cities, and 
adapted to their uses—Ww. TRAVERS JEROME, District Attorney of New York, 









Civic Pride a Curb to the Mischief of Children. 


PUBLIC sentiment among the young, properly aroused and directed in the schools, is one 

of the most potent influences in the community upon the side of law and order. In 
this connection, it might not be amiss to explain to them that they, as children of taxpayers, 
are the real owners of: street lamps, the pavements, the shrubs in the parks and other 
municipal property, and that the injury to these things is almost the same as _ useless 
destruction of personal possession —W. H. MAxweE LL, Superintendent of Schools, New York. 
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God Does Not Hear Because of Oft Speaking. 


| NOW request that the members of my church cease special prayer for the peace of | 
nations; and cease in full faith that God does not hear our prayers only because of oft 

speaking; but that He will bless all the inhabitants of the earth, and none can stay His 

hand nor say unto Him, What doest thou? Out of His allness He must bless all with His 

own truth and love.—Rev. Mary BaKxer G. Eppy, Leader of the Christian Scientists. 

























ro is so much that is pictur- 


esque and fascinating about the 

new fashions that are on display 
this fall, that the woman with a limited 
income must watch out lest she be 
tempted into ways of extravagance. 

It is a season of picture gowns and 
picture wraps, high-priced and .corre- 
spondingly lovely materials, and trim- 
mings that it is a pleasure to even look 
at, if one cannot own. 

The arbiters of fashion have pro- 
claimed that the Empire styles are to 
be the mode. Among the ultra-fash- 
ionable, long Empire coats of chiffon- 
velvet are high in favor, and much old 
lace and many wonderful jeweled but- 
tons are used as their decoration. Em- 
pire gowns are also in demand, with 
their short-waisted. effects emphasized 
by bands of exquisite ribbon embroidery 
or glittering sequins. 

The Princess gown, which so loudly 
proclaims that it is made only to be 
worn by the woman of perfect figure, 
is also the vogue, and many are the 
three-piece costumes of corselet skirt, 
separate waist and short jacket. 

Notwithstanding all these costumes, 
which are picturesque in the extreme, 
there are many new autumn frocks 
particularly designed for the woman 
who can have but few gowns in her 
wardrobe. There are good style walk- 
ing skirts, box-plaited or side-plaited, 
finished at the bottom with a two-inch 
hem. These skirts escape the ground 
all the way around, and are worn with 
either a box coat reaching just below 
the hips or a fitted jacket, short or 

















three-quarter length: These jackets 
are shown with the plain coat sleeve, 
and it is a pleasure to notice that they 
possess big, roomy pockets. These 
walking costumes for everyday wear 
are made up in the new, soft, two- 
toned cheviots, the French serges and 
Venetian cloths; they are also seen in 
the fashionable shadow plaid worsteds. 
Very many of these plaited skirts open 
invisibly in the front under a plait; the 
back closing seems to be gradually go- 
ing out of style. 

With a costume of this sort it is well 
to have two or three different waists 
to wear; one perhaps of French flan- 
nel, another of the new light-weight 
corduroy, and still another of silk or 
lace. A separate coat of any of the 
cravenette materials is another useful 
addition to the autumn wardrobe; if 
it is cut in a fashionable style, it can 
serve alike for raincoat and evening 
wrap 

The skirt for dress occasions, 
church, calling, theater and at home 
wear, is the circular model. In length 
it should touch all the way around. 
These skirts fit very smoothly over the 
hips, the fullness at the bottom being 
held out by a featherbone-stiffened silk 
petticoat. 

The sleeve proves to be the most in- 
teresting feature of the new fall blouse. 
Three-quarter length sleeves finished 
with lace cuffs are among the latest 
models. Shirt-waist sleeves are only 
moderately wide, and have the fullness 
on the shoulders arranged in flat plaits 
or French gathers. 
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No. 5123—Shirred Waist. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust 
measures, 

No. 5124—Shirred Flounce Skirt. Perforated for walking length. Pattern cut 
for 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist measures. 
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No. 5091—Fancy Eton. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36. 38 and 40 inch bust measures. 
No 5082—Box Plaited Skirt. Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist measures, 











ANCY waists are shown in a va- 
riety of styles and fabrics that is 
almost bewildering. The new separate 
blouses come in all the latest colorings, 


as well as black and white. This will 
enable the fashionable woman to fol- 
low the “one color scheme,” and have 
the waist match the costume, although 
it may be made of a lighter material. 

The idea of introducing a contrast- 
ing colors in white toilettes was appar- 
ently not a great success, for the return 
of the all-white costume is accepted 
with favor. White now reigns supreme 
in the realm of dressy gowns, and white 
waists are in vogue for restaurant din- 
ners or theater wear. 

A touch of black is seen on some of 
the pale blue, green and lavender 
waists. Tiny revers, narrow chemi- 
settes or bands of black velvet give an 
air of distinction to the simplest mod- 
els. The long black gloves worn with 
elbow sleeves are smart, and far more 
economical than white hand coverings. 

Materials for fancy waists are soft 
and semi-transparent, lending them- 
selves gracefully to elaborate shirring 
and tucking. Crépe de Chine is a fav- 
orite fabric, and comes in so many 
different weaves that it is not easily 
recognized. Some crépes have a par- 
ticularly brilliant luster that contrasts 
beautifully with the somber velvet 
trimmings. 

Net waists are also fashionable, the 
term ‘‘net” covering a large variety of 
plain, fancy and figured designs. Hand 
painted, flowered nets are the loveliest 
materials imaginable for dress occa- 
sions. White grounds are painted with 
trailing vines of palest green or sprays 
of forget-me-nots. Lavender nets are 
partly covered with violets in their dif- 
ferent shadings. In the deep girdles 


and other trimmings of Dresden rib- _ 


bons, the designs on the net are clever- 
ly reproduced. 

For simple waists surplice effects are 
popular, as they admit of several 
changes in chemisettes. Waist No. 
5126 may be made of light-weight 


SMART STYLES IN NEW WAISTS 


woolen materials or soft silks and fin- 
ished in tailored style or elaborately 
trimmed. 

It has a plain French back and fronts 
that are tucked on the shoulders. The 
right side laps over the left, and the 
closing is made invisibly beneath its 
edge. Full bishop sleeves are com- 
pleted with straight cuffs. The 
chemisette is adjustable and fastens at 
the back. 

A more elaborate waist is shown in 
illustration No. 5138. This style is es- 
pecially appropriate for crépe or chiffon 
materials in silk and wool. The waist 
is shirred to form a deep girdle, and a 
fashionable princess effect may be pro- 
duced by combining it with any style 
of full skirt. The pattern admits of 
several variations. The sleeves are full 
length, but three-quarter or elbow 
sleeves are also provided for. If a low- 
neck bodice is desired, the yoke may 
be omitted. 

A seasonable touch of velvet is sug- 
gested in waist No. 5132. Here, too, 
is illustrated the idea of combining sev- 
eral materials effectively. Fancy bro- 
cade may be substituted for velvet, or 
the entire waist made of some dainty 
figured silk with narrow velvet ribbon 
trimmings. The mode is, however, &- 
pecially appropriate for the use of two 
or three fabrics. 

The waist is made with a fitted lin- 
ing, to which the chemisette is attached. 
The vest closes in double-breasted 
style. A shaped rolling collar finishes 
the neck. Elbow sleeves may be com- 
pleted with fitted cuffs. The basque 
portion is also optional. 

Buttons of all kinds and sizes are 
used to trim fancy waists. The tiny 
velvet ones are applied in clusters of 
three or five, and adorn cuffs, collars, 
vests or revers. It is a pretty idea to 
cover the shirrings on a girdle with 
rows of small gold buttons. Some of 
the new lace cuffs fit so closely that 
they will not slip over the hand, and 
must be buttoned at the _ inside 


seam. 
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No. 5126—Surplice Waist. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust measures, 

Quantity of material required for medium size or 36 inch bust measure, 3% yards of 21 
inches wide or 2 yards of 44 inches wide, with 5% of a yard of 18.inches wide for chemisette 
and 2 yards of banding for trimming. 


No. 5138—Shirred Yoke Waist. To be made with long or elbow sleeves. Pattern cut 
for 32, 34, 36, 38 and go inch bust measures. 

Quantity of material-required for medium size or 36 inch bust measure, 434 yards of 21 
inches wide or 2 yards of 44 inches wide, with % of a yard of all-over lace and 3% yards of 
banding for trimming 

No. 5132—Fancy Blouse Waist. To be made with or without basque portion. Pattern 
cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust measures. 

Quantity of material required for medium size or 36 inch bust measure, 4% yards of 21 
inches wide or 2% yards of all-over lace for chemisette, 2 yards of lace for frills and % yard 
of velvet for vest. When long sleeves are used % of a yard of all-over lace will be required. 














he the soft fabrics, those that plait 

and shirr so satisfactorily, that are 
being used this season for frocks for 
the schoolgirl and her wee kinder- 
garten sister. These materials are not 
only soft and pliable, but are firm 
enough to be serviceable. The new 
serge is an example, with its silk finish 
and charming suppleness, while cash- 
mere and Henrietta are among the fav- 
orite fabrics. 

Mohair is also fashionable, the al- 
most invisible checks, in two tones of 
blue or brown, being decidedly youth- 
ful in appearance. Some have fine silk 
lines of contrasting color that give a 
plaid effect, and this tone is usually 
repeated in collar and belt. 

Time was when blue and red were 
looked upon as the only available colors 
for everyday wear. Just now, warm 
shades of brown, bright green, light 
gray and certain tones of fuchsia are 
introduced as “children’s colors.” They 
may be brightened by flat gold braid, 





















No. 5125—Girl’s .Guimpe 
Dress. Pattern cut for 6, 8, 


10 and 12 year sizes. 





FASHIONS FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


small gold buttons or fancy band trim- 
ming, in which threads of copper, sil- 
ver and gold are cleverly combined. 





























No. 5137—Girl’s Tucked Dress. 
Pattern cut for 6, 8, 10 and 12 year 
$1zes. 

Bretelle or suspender dresses, which 
were-appropriated by grown folks dur- 
ing the past season, have returned to 
favor among little women, and are 
shown in an almost bewildering array 
of styles. There are all sorts of shoul- 
der trimming on the new dresses; some 
plain, others with two or three narrow 
straps caught by bands of ribbon or 
braid on the shoulders. Suspenders of 
velvet ribbon, with flat bows in the cen- 
ter, back and front, are a change from 
those made of the same fabric as the 
dress. 

An attractive school dress, which 
can be worn with a change of guimpes 
or shirt-waists, is.shown in picture No. 
5125. The waist portion is quite sim- 
ple, made with fronts and backs gath- 
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PHE LATEST FASHIONS FOR LIMITED 


ered at the neck. 
The sleeves are in 
bishop style. Tucks 
in the five-gored 
skirt simulate box 
plaits that meet at 
the center, back and 
front. Broad sus- 
penders are attached 
to the belt. 

Blue and red 
polka dot challie is 
used for dress No. 
5137, with tucked 
white silk for the 
chemisette. In this 
dress the waist and 
skirt are joined at 
the belt, and both 
open at the left side 
of front. The lining 
is separate, and 
faced to form a 
shield. If preferred, 
however, the lining 


and skirt may be joined and the waist 


finished with a belt. 


Jaunty coats for general wear are 
quite short and plain, the severe styles 


No. 5139—Girl’s Shirred Dress. 
To be made high or low neck. 
Pattern cut for 6, 8, 10 and 12 


year sizes, 





cut for 12, 14 and 16 year sizes. 


and attractive. 


back. 


Apron. 


being decidedly be- 
coming to girlish fig- 
ures. Coat No. 5116 
may be made of 
covert, with collar 
and cuffs of velvet. 
It is shaped with 
backs, fronts and 
under-arm gores. 
The sleeves are full 
at the shoulders and 
narrow at the 
wrists. 

A dainty little 
party dress is No. 
5139. It requires no 
trimming, the tucks 
and shirrs providing 
a pretty finish. The 
waist and upper part 
of skirt are in one, 
shirred at the waist 
in girdle effect. 

Suspender _ styles 
in aprons are new 

Illustration No. 5122 


shows one of these useful garments with 
one-piece fronts and a full skirt at the 


No. 5122—Child’s Suspender 
Pattern cut for 6, 8, 10 


and 12 year sizes. 








S the season advances the separate 
coat comes more and more into 
prominence. It is really astonishing 
’ the variety in which it is shown. It 
varies from the loose coat worn with a 
flowered silk skirt, to the loose-fitting 
reversible cloth 
coat, which is worn 
in both rain and 
shine. There are 
Eton coats in all 
sorts of fashionable 
shapes, with won- 
derful buttons as 
their trimming, and 
there are long 
coats in Empire 
style, which are 
charmingly pictur- 
esque. 

In addition, there 
are many smart 
looking three-quar- 
ter length fitted-to- 
the-figure coats, 
which are practical 
for many occa- 
sions. The one il- 
lustrated on this 
page in figure No. 
5133, though se- 
verely plain in 
style, is extremely 
smart. It would 
look well in Mal- 
tese gray Kersey 
cloth, with stitch- 
ing the same shade, 


and bone buttons ated for shorter length. Pattern cut for 
that also match the 34, 36, 38, go and 42 inch bust measures. 


tint of the gray. 
This coat is made with the: regulation 
coat sleeve and is finished with a roli- 
over collar, and the collar and lapels 
are in mannish style. In broadcloth or 
in one of the new soft serges, this coat 
would look extremely well. The pat- 
tern for the garment is perforated for 
the shorter length. A coat of this style 
would also look well in corduroy, in 
some dark shade which would harmo- 
nize with many different skirts, 


SMART STYLES IN PRACTICAL COATS 








& 


That long coats are fashionable it 
needs but a stroll through the shops 
to discover. The newest, perhaps, are 
in the graceful Empire style, hanging 
loose and full from a very short yoke, 
which is frequently outlined with 

: stitched bands of 
velvet or cut-out 
cloth. However, 
the. redingote is 
much in evidence, 
and strongly ap- 
peals to the woman 
who cannot include 
in her wardrobe a 
whole collection of 
coats. The model 
illustrated in figure 
No. 5030 has much 
to recommend it to 
the _ well-gowned 
woman. It can be 
worn, and appro- 
priately, too, on 
many and varying 
occasions. It 
would look well 
developed in serge, 
broadcloth or a 
light - weight Co- 
vert cloth The 
redingote is made 
with a blouse por- 
tion and skirt, the 
backs being cut in 
one, while the 
fronts are joined 
beneath the belt. 
One of its special 
good style features 
is that it shows a 
panel effect in front, which is particu- 
larly liked by the short woman. For 
an elaborate coat this model would be 
very lovely in chiffon velvet or satin 
cloth. 

Something very new in a_ jacket 
which promises to appear later in the 
season, is made with a fitted back, but 
with the front loose. The garment has 
a basque, which starts from the side 
seams. It will be seen in velvet and in 
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satin - finished 
cloths, and 
worn very 
frequently 
with a_ skirt 
in either a 
darker or 
lighter tint 
than the jack- 
et. It is not 
only the long 
coats which 
will carry out 
the Empire 


effect this . 


season; many 
of the shorter 
garments are 
shown in this 
style. They 
are made 
with the full- 
ness falling 
just below the 
bust, and they 
have buttoned 
back revers, 
and very 
small coat 
sleeves, also 
buttoned, the 
buttons ex- 
tending from 
wrist to el- 
bow. 

Then there 
are the jaunty 
short Etons, 
that may be 
worn. with 
princess 


skirts and = 


torm part of 
those charm- 
ing three- 
piece cos- 
tumes that 
are becoming 
more and 
more fash- 
ionable as the 
season ad- 
vances and 
are warm 
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No. 5030—Redingote. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust 
enough. measures. 








ATTRACTIVE DRESS ACCESSORIES 


«Wek adel apron, be 
it ever so small 
and useless, has a 
homelike appearance 
that makes it a most 
desirable accessory to 
a home woman’s outfit. 
Aprons suggest all 
kinds of womanly in- 
terests, their size and 
the materials from 
which they are made 
determining in what 
part of the household 
they are to do actual 
service. 

The loveliest little 
aprons imaginable are 
made of white wash 
silk with trimmings of 
lace and ribbon. Bril- 
liantine and albatross 
may also be used for 
this purpose, and on 
these fancy herring- 
bone or feather stitch- 
ing appears around the 
edges or as a finish to 
the convenient pockets. 

Two dainty aprons 
are shown in illustra- 
tion No. 5105, both 
styles being supplied 
under the one number. 
The pointed one af- 
fords an opportunity 
for elaborate  trim- 
ming, many yards of 
lace being required to 
finish it as illustrated. The apron is 
made with three points, bands of lace 
extending from belt to hem, giving the 
effect of narrow gores. Tiny pockets 
are applied on each side and finished 
with narrow lace edging. Frills of lace 
that trim the points and sides of the 
apron are surmounted by bands of in- 
sertion. 

The round apron is more simple to 
make, but equally as attractive as the 
other. Sheer white lawn is used for 
this apron, with Swiss embroidery for 
trimming. The apron is cut in one 





No. 510s—Fancy Aprons. Pattern cut in one 
size only. 


piece and finished at the top with bead- 
ing, through which ribbon is passed to 
regulate the waist size. This is rather 
a novel method of fitting an apron at 
the waist, but if a belt is preferred, it 
may be used in place of the ribbon. The 
regulation hem is omitted on this apron, 
and a ruffle of lace used to trim the 
lower edge. The joining is concealed 
by a band of beading. To this apron 
may be added a pocket, in which the 
woman who sews carries scissors, thim- 
ble, thread and other articles she re- 
quires. 
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No. 4491—Woman’s Bertha in three differ- 
ent styles. Pattern cut in three sizes—small, 
medium and large—corresponding to 32, 36 
and 4o inch bust measures. 


is the sleeve that occupies the spe- 

cial attention of the home dress- 
maker at present. Other parts of the 
blouse are easily managed, but the 
sleeve must be modish or a waist will 
lose that air of distinction which makes 
it “smart.” 

Very few of the new sleeves are 
full length. They terminate at almost 
any point between elbow and wrist, the 
three-quarter sleeves r@tiving more 
favor than any other length. Some are 
completed with tight-fitting lingerie 
cuffs that have the appearance of un- 
dersleeves. Others terminate rather 
abruptly below the elbow, and are 
edged with narrow bands of velvet, 
from which depend quaint-looking lace 
frills. Flaring cuffs are used on out- 
side garments or house gowns, but are 
apt to crush and lose their shape if 
worn under a jacket. 

Fancy sleeves are worn in all but 
severely tailored coats. Two charming 
modes are given in pattern No. 5108, 
and either would give a_ distinctive 
touch to any garment. The shirred 
model is suitable for soft broadcloth, 
Henrietta or cashmere, while the sleeve 
with the cuff may be used for any 
fabric. 

12 
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Each sleeve is cut in one piece and 
arranged over a plain fitted founda- 
tion. Both sleeves are three-quarter 
length, but the patterns also provide 
for elbéw length. 

The woman with a limited purse and 
few gowns knows that the little things 
in dress count a great deal in the prep- 
aration of a fall and winter outfit. Ad- 
justable yokes and berthas are most 
desirable possessions. Other useful ac- 
cessories are fancy collars and girdles, 
which are inexpensive if fashioned at 
home by a clever needlewoman. 

Berthas are seen on some of the 
latest ‘gowns, giving the fashionable 
broad-shouldered effect. They fre- 
quently serve to modernize one of last 
season’s bodices. The three designs 
given in pattern No. 4491 afford a 
‘wide variety, and are all graceful. 

No. 1 is made in handkerchief effect, 
and falls in deep points, the fullness 
forming folds on the shoulders. 

No. 2 is circular and extended in 
front, to form stoles. Points on the 
shoulders give breadth to the figure. 

No. 3 is a simple circular bertha, 
which falls in soft ripples at its lower 
edge. The upper edge may be finished 
with a lace beading run through with 
velvet ribbon. 


No. 5108—Fancy Coat Sleeves, in three- 
quarter or elbow length. Pattern cut in three 
sizes—small, medium and large—correspond- 
ing to 32, 36 and 40 inch bust measures, 
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FOR MORNING WEAR may be secured by French knots of self 


color or contrasting shade. Feather 
AINTY negligées and breakfast stitching is an acceptable finish for the 
jackets are so essentially femi- hem, or, if preferred, the knots may be 
nine that almost any woman who is repeated there. 

clever with her needle will spend much 
time in making these attractive gar- 
ments. Hand embroidery, fancy feath- 
er stitching or tiny French knots used 
in place of machine stitching will 
transform the simplest jacket into an 

attractive negligée. 

Soft silk crépes in Dresden or Pom- 
padour designs are used for the more 
elaborate boudair jackets, with lace and 
broad Louisine ribbon for trimmings. 
There are also many charming light- 
weight woolen fabrics that prove most 
acceptable for cool weather wear. 
Among: these are albatross, wool veil- 
ing and plain challie. 

Illustration No. 5127 shows a new 
negligée made with fronts and back 
that are tucked at their upper edges 
and attached to the square yoke. The 
elbow sleeves are quite wide, the full- 
ness being arranged in tucks that form 
a shoulder cap. . This model presents 
an especially good opportunity for in- No 5127—Negligee Jacket. Pattern cut 
troducing hand sewing. The fine tucks for 32, 34, 36, 38 and yo inch bust measures. 











To obtain any of these pattern models carefully fill owt coupon form herewith given and mail to us, 
The price of each pattern is ten cents. 

Remittances may be made in stamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly. Do not fail to 
give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and stating the size distinctly. 








PATTERN COUPON 


FASHION DEPARTMENT SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
New York City, 79-89 Seventh Avenue 





Enclosed please find...-............ 1) | Re eg PSO emma for which 


kindly mathime pattern INo.2 0.25. 3.55 a6 cle each eee ev sek coe tes vewbesscssees 


| SIZE. -.... as FR ert ee Dea Poe rela AMPLY 














61127. 
61135. 
61136. 
61137. 
Mme 


61128. 
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says 


in talking machines. 


Sousa’s Band 
spe: « America" 
** Favorite Song ‘of “Canada” 
por Valse Lente ‘*Amoureuse " a Berger 
31440. ** Die Meistersinger’ *=_Prize' Song Wagner 
Peet, Solo by Marshall P. Lufsky 
acc, by Sousa'’s <a 
445s. *' The Turtle Dove" . . Damare 
Cornet Trio by Clarke, Rogers aoe Bellstedt 
(acc. by Sousa’s Band) 
4456. ** The Three Solitaires"’ . Herbert 
ryor’s Orchestra 
31443. ‘* Dance of the Hours “'— 
Ponchielli's Gioconda 
Bell Solo ed Chris C hapeas Seis acc.) 
4360. * Twilight Shadows" . + Tobani 
Banjo Solo by V ess L. Ovaman Coa Bi acc.) 
4461. ** Yankee Land offman 
Tenor Solo by Byron G. Harlan a acc ) 
4464. ** Bright Eyes, Good Bye” . Van Alstyne 
Hymn by Harry Maedeneugh Corgan, acc.) 
4463. me All the Way my Saviour Leads Me 








Low: wry 
Baritone Solo by Emilio de Gogorza 
orch. acc. ), 
31446. * Prologue I’ Pagliacci * 


: Thirteen wonderful records of 


Leoncavallo 


Mme. Michatlowa, soprano 
with violoncello oblizato 


Dae ee a ha 





Y i | 61132. ‘Cradle Song” Napravnik 
1 hee Sew gece gag ong. “* The Fateful Moment’ BU ort la 
61127. ** The Birds are Gaily Singing '’ Rubinstein me. Mi Michatlowa; (viola obligato 

61135. ‘“*In Silence” . ge Gurilow 61131. ‘* Ave Maria Bac Boiocnod 
61136. Duet—* Pique Dame”. . Tschaikowsky las. Michailowa: (flute obligato) 
61137. ‘* The Doub Glinka 61t29. * Aria—L ucia (Mad Scene i Donizetti 
Mme. Michailowa and M. Davidow, prem 61130. “* Thou Brilliant Bird’’ . . . . David 

(orchestra acc. Mme. Miche as ra acc.) 

61x28. Duet—“‘La Traviata” . . . . . Verdi 61134. “Aria Freischutz" . . . - . . Weber 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N. J. 








Loud enough for Dancing 


Everybody has fun dancing with the 
Victor Talking Machine. 
plains that the music is dull or 
“You don’t keep good time.” 
Victor dance music is of the best 
and the time is right. 


**Victor Dog 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE. 


No one com- 


Send for new list of dance records. 


ICTOR 


New Records for October 


Victor Records are mechanically perfect—the true living voices 
of the artists, and not the squawking you are so prejudiced against 


It has cost us a fortune to bring this about. 

Victor variety is immense—thousands of selections by the best- 
known artists, orchestras and bands of Europe and this country— 
and every month we add to this immense variety. 

The following are ready at dealers’ October Ist: 


Numbers beginning with 4 are in 10-inch size, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. 
Numbers beginning with 31 are in 12-inch size, $1.50 each ; $15.00 per dozen. 


Bass Solo by —— a siacering fh (orch. acc.) 
4466. ** Calvary - Rodney 





Hy mn by Frank Cc, Stanley cores oe ) 
4462. ** Rescue the Perishing "' ane 
Hymn by Macdonough aaa onnaing’ 

wrgan acc.) 

4470. ** Shall we Me et Beyond the River” . Rice 
Duet by Macdonough and | Sagas -o 
4469. *‘ Just before the Battle, Mother + Roo 
Tenor Solo by Billy Murray — Siede 

Quartet task ac 
4471. ** Lazy Moon" «+ « Johnson 
Male Quartets by Haydn Quartet (orch. acc.) 
4472. ‘* Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fal + Bisho 
4473- ‘: Grandfather's Clock " « © e Worl 


Comic Songs by Billy ‘eins (orch, acc.) 
4465. ** Friends that are Good and True" Eysler 
4467. ‘In my Merry Oldsmobile " Edwards 
Comie Song by poenk Kernell (orch. acc.) 
4468. *‘ Girl Wanted" + Weinberg 
German peciaey by Miss Senta and Mr. 

Spencer sorte acc.) 
4474. ‘‘ Katrina's V: alentis 


Rube Specialty by aitiin aaa: Stanley 
4475. ‘* An Evening Call in Jayville Centre” 


women’s voices by artists of 
Imperial Opera House, St. Petersburg 
3 Price $1.00 each 


Mme. Michailowa; (plano acc.) 
61126. ‘* Stormy Breezes ee « Edlichke 
61128, ** The Handkerchief” . * a) ee 






on every 
Record”? 
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 AINSLEE’S NOVELETTES. 3 
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zine. 


WHOLE library is embraced in the series of novelettes which 
have been published in consecutive numbers of Ainslee's Maga- 
Each one of these stories is equivalent to a novel for which you 


would have to pay $1.25 in book form, and as stories are a good deal 
better than most dollar-and-a-half books. A list of them is given below, 
and the numbers of Ainslee’s containing them may be had go news- 
dealer, or upon receipt of fifteen cents each. Application should be 


made promptly. 
1902 


“A Mercenary Marriage,” 
By Ethel Watts Mumford. November 


“The Unequal Yoke,” 


By Neith Boyce. December 
s ss 1903 
No Hero, 
By E. W. Hornung. January 
“Money and Matrimony,” 
By Josephine Dixon. February 
“Time, the Comedian,” 
By Kate Jordan. March 
“Cyril Vane’s Wife,” 
By Alice Duer Miller. April 
“Midsummer Madness,” 
By Edward S. Van Zile. May 
“Partners, 
By Ethel Watts Mumford. June 
“The Ribboned Way,” 
By S. Carlton. July 
“An Unwilling Guest,” 
By Willian Gordon-Perez. August 
“The Blue Moon,” 
By Lucia and Esther Chamberlain. 
September 
“The Measure of a Man,” 
By Francis Prevost. October 
“The Guardian Angel,” 
By Baroness von Hutten. November 
“A Gil of To-day,” 
By Elizabeth Duer. December 
1904 
“The Siege of Sar,” 
By Francis Prevost. January 
“A Natural Divorce,” 
By Elizabeth Duer. February 





1904 
“N Ai Vanity,” 
By Mary Hamilton Park. March 
“The Inn ot the Long Year,” 
By S. — April 
“Debonnaire. 
By William Farquhar Payson. May 
“The Custodian,” 
By — Eyre. June 
“Baccarat, 
By ll Danby. July 
“The Flight of a Moth,” 
By Emily Post. August 
“Her Brother's Tutor,” 
By Caroline Duer. September 
“The Maid and the Widow,” 
By Anne Warner. October 
“My Quaker Maid,” 
By Marah Ellis Ryan. November 
“Her Prairie Knight,” 
By B. M. Bower. December 
1908 
“A Belated Harvest,” 
By Marie Van Vorst. January 
“Cherub Devine,” 
By Sewell Ford. February 
“The White Wasp,” 
By Robert E. MacAlarney. March 
“In the Earth Flame,” 
By Robert Adger Bowen. April 
“The Playwright and the Lady,” 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. May 
“The Outgoing of Simeon,” 
By Elizabeth Duer. June 
“A Gentleman of the Highways,” 
By Kathryn Jarboe. July 


AINSLEE M AG AZINE COo., SEVENTH AYR AD Sera STREET, 








When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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PUREST 
PRODUCT 


A Eratss onus 90 


COL. C. L. APPLEGATE 


OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUOKY’S HONEST DISTILLER, 
IS ANXIOUS TO SEND YOU 


FREE segittS ULUSTRATED 40-PACE COPYRIGHTED BOOK | | J yy 
ALL ABOUT THE MAKING OF WHISKEY win 

I am Col, C. L. Applegate, Vice-President of the Vogt-Apple- Shoe ie a 
gate Co., Louisville, Ky. We are owners of Registered Distillery ~ DISTILLER. _————— 
No, 7, at Yelvington, Daviess Co., Ky. ‘ anreaaet 

I want you to have a copy of this book. It not only tells you 
about my whiskey, but about all other whiskey that is on the market to- 
day. It tells the process of manufacture from A to Z. It tells how to ; 
detect good and bad whiskey, both by taste and smell, and how to detect adulterations. It is the 
first book of the kind ever written to protect the public, and I send it FREE. 

I know from actual experience and comparison that '‘Old Beechwood” is the best whiskey on 
the American market; and, though I only ask $3.00 for four full quarts of it, yet, if I wanted to 
make a whiskey to sell at three times the price, I, or no one else could make a better, purer or more 
pleasant whiskey. You may be able to.get something that is called whiskey at less than I ask, but 
it won't come from Kentucky and it won't be ‘‘Old Beechwood.” You want the best that can be 
made, regardless of the difference of a few cents; and in my ‘‘Old Beechwood,’’ sent prepaid, I offer 
the best that is made—not only the equal, mind you, but THE SUPERIOR of any that is made. 
LET HE HEAR FROM You ToD AY Send me your name and address today, whether 
L—_—_—————_ You order today or not; and as soon as I receive 
your letter or postal, I will forward the book above described and my offer of an extra bottle of ‘‘Old 
Beechwood"’ absolutely free. This free bottle will be with my compliments to convince you that 
*‘Old Beechwood” is the Purest and most Palatable whiskey that Man and Nature can distill. 
Address me as follows: 

: VICE-PRESIDENT VOGT-APPLEGATE COMPARY, 
,C. L. APPLEGATE, Dept.& . LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
MY RELIABILITY As many readers of this announcement will no doubt want 
SSS to order Four Full Quarts ‘Old Beechwood” immediately, . 
I want to assure them that they can safely entrust me with their $3.00 (which I 
will return if you are dissatisfied), and I therefore from the start refer you to 
Fidelity Trust and Safety Vault Co., United States Trust Co., German Insurance 
Bank, all of Louisville, or any citizen, banker or merchant in the State of Ken- 
tucky. This shipment will be prepaid by me, in a plain box with no marks to 
indicate contents, and I will include an extra BOTTLE OF WHISKEY FREE, 
as well as the book. 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, 


Wash. or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 } see for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.00, by Freight Prepaid. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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Owing to the great 
enthusiasm of art con- 
noisseurs over the 
August cover of AINs- 
LEE’S MaGaziNE, which 
has been conceded to 
be one of the most at- 


tractive drawings of 


the' season, we have 
made up a_ limited 
number of -copies of 
this art study on fine 
plate paper, in colors, 
with no printing what- 
ever on the picture, and 
mounted same on 
heavy paneled mat 
board, ready for fram- 
ing or passe-partouting, 
and will send the pic- 
ture to any address on 





A Beautiful Art Study F ree 


receipt of only Fifty 3 


Cents for a three 
months’ 


to AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 


The regular price of the | 
the ¢ 


three copies of 
magazine is 45 cents— 
the extra nickel merely 
pays the cost of mailing 
the picture. All who 
appreciate a work of 
art should send at once 
for this study by Flor- 
ence England ‘Nos- 


worthy, as it is a pic- ¢ 
ture that pleases every | 


eye and is an adorn- 
ment to any room. 


The size of picture, in- | 


cluding mat, is 934 x 
12% inches. 


AINSLEE ee CO., 79-89 Seventh arene. New nates ee 
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By H. RIDER 
HAGGARD 


HAVE YOU 
READ .. 








SHE? 


Possibly you have and it is so long ago that you 
would like to read it again. The many inquiries we have 
received from persons who are reading “AYESHA; OR, 
THE RETURN OF ‘SHE,’’’—the companion story to 
this masterpiece now being published in THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE—led us to make arrangements with a leading 
publisher to supply us with a special limited De Luxe 
edition of ‘*SHE,’’ handsomely bound and profusely 
illustrated with twenty-one full page half-tones. It is 
manifestly the edition that every reader wants. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


ALL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID BY US 














STREET & 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, 


SMITH, Publishers 
New York City 
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n' CREDIT 


«\ 
Ni 

The chief deinside ration in buy £ 
ing a Diamond should be based 
not on price but on brilliancys 
pure color and perfection in cut f 
shape and polish These high 
qualities vou will find in our 
goods. 

Any article illustrated in th 
catalogue will be forwarded tor 
your examination. If it is not 

eet as represented, return it at our expense 


TERMS 


0% Down and 10% es Fonth 


All transactions are confid 

pure hase we give aq cer Tf yuaran 

quality, value and the privilege of Shas 

We are the Oldest Diamond House in the 
trade. Established since 1843. Write for our 
new catalogue, Edition(y} 


J.M. LYON @ CO. 


65-67-69 Nassau St. NEW YORK 


John NONI tosh 
the Toffee King " 





Mackintosh’s 
Toffee. 


& CANDY, originated in YorksuirE, England. Made 
from pure butter,cream and sugar, and other good things. The 
purest candy made. Not a butter- scotch, or a chewing candy— 
but a delicious old English sweetmeat, that everyone will enjoy. 

You break off a piece of it and let it dissolve in the mouth. 
and [tell you, you'll find it more-ish—the more you eat of it, 
the more you will want. 

Ask your dealer to supply you. See that my name and face are 

on every package, or send me ro cents for a trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, 


Dent. R, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


Adds tastiness to ft encourages the appetite, and 
promotes digestion. But be sure it’s MclIlhenny’s, 
the original, in use half a century. A stimulating 
seasoning for Soups, Sauces, Salads, Gravies, 
Oysters, Clams, Fish, Roasts, etc. 

Booklet of Recipes on request. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO. _ New Iberia, Louisiana. 


All-Star 
Cast 


The Radium of 
All Humor. . 


This little volume 
has been com- 
piled after the 
fashion of a con- 
tinuous perform- 
ance. here is 
an All-Star Cast, or we might say a regular 
‘“‘Whoop-De-Doo,’’ introducing such well 
known comedians. as DeWolf Hopper, Francis 
Wilson, Lew Dockstadter, Frank Daniels, Dave 
Warfield, Joe Weber, and others. The illustra- 
tions alone are enough to gay the most solemn 
or stolid individual laugh. DeWolf Hopper, 
the hero of ‘‘Wang,”’ is the “editor or manager 
of this All-Star Vaudeville Company. Issued in 
avery attractive cloth binding. rice, 75c. 


STREET @ SMITH, Publishers 
New York City 
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You Are Too Shor 


If you are short you will appreciate the unpleasant and 
humiliating position of the little man in the illustration. But 
you are probably unaware that it is no longer necessary to be 
short and uncomfortable. 











The Cartilage + of Rochester, N. Y., is the owner 
of a method. whereby it is possible to add from two to three 
inches to the stature. It is called the ‘Cartilage System” be- 
cause it is based upon a scientific and physiological method of 
expanding the cartilage, all of which is clearly and fully ex- 
plained.in a booklet entitled ‘‘How to Grow Tall,’ which is 
yours for the asking. 

The Cartilage System builds up the entire body harmon- 
fously. <It not only increases the height, but its use means 
better health, more nerve force, increased bodily development 

and longer life Its use necessitates no drugs, no internal 
treating no operation, no hard work, no big expense. Your 
height can be increased. no matter what your age and sex may 
be, and this can be done at home without the knowledge of 
| others. This trew and original method of increasing one’s 
height has received the enthusiastic endorsement of physicians 
and instructors in physical culture. If you would like to add 
to your height, so as to be able to see in a crowd, walk with- 
out embarrassment with those who are tall, and enjoy the 
other advantages of proper height, you should write at once 
for a copy of our free booklet *‘How to Grow Tall.’’ It 
\ tells you how to accomplish these results quickly, surely and 
permanently. Nothing is left unexplained. After you read 
it, your only wonder will be ‘‘Why did not someone think 
of it before?” Write to-day— 


The Cartilage Co. 155B Unity Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 




































Learn DressmakKing 
AT HOME BY MAIL 


You can quickly learn to Design, Draft, Cut, Fit, Make and Trim any garment, from 
the plainest shirt-waist to the finest costume. We teach you to Cut and Fit by 
Measure. Nothing more than a tape-line, yard-stick and scissors required. If you are 
now a dressmaker or a seamstress, take a course in our school and increase your 


presentincome. Follow our instructions and fill Good Positions at $15.00 to $50.00 

per Week, or conduct a first-class business of your own. If you do not wish to do 

rofessional dressmaking, the cost is so small that you can well afford to take the course 

MME. LAVINA f only to Make Your Own Clothes better and cheaper. Itisthe Best, Cheapest, Easiest 
Chief Instructor and Quickest system to learn, and IT CAN BE READILY TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


Established in 1902. Thousands of satisfied students all over the United States. Write to-day for testimonials and large catalogue and terms FREE. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 369 Globe Block, DES MOINES, IOWA, U. S. A. 


EST’ LIGHT 


The ‘Best’? Light not only in name, but in character. 7 
makes and burns its own gas—produces a more brilliant and 
powerful light than electricity or acetylene. Capacity, 100 ; 
candle power. Portable and cheap. 
Absolutely no DIRT, CREASE or ODOR. 
Made in over 100 styles—every one warranted. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
THE BEST LICHT COMPANY, 


Owners of Original Patents sed = 273 E, Sth STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 
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Best Music 


New, Popular Geenderé ond re pener, Cc 
Sheet Music. Full size, 
Handsome priatiee, & Aur of me 
ieen Oar laree antalan gue Raing ov ford doth 
- Our arge on alog con’ ousand 01 4 
equally good for 10¢ per Out out this ad. 
with an X pieces you wish. mclose 10¢ and ye_will 


send by return mail, You will also receive Free Cata 


Scottish Belles—New waits 
This Besstiral tices tion is Py out; introduces the 





strains of the favor! Scotc' odies, Annie fare 
Bonnie Doon, Comin’ Thro’ The Kye, Blue 3 of 
Scotland, etc. Below are a few bars "from it. oer | n 


mind that for 10¢ we will send you the complete pieces. 


—not a mere fragment. Title page in three colors. 





. Scottish Belles........ — -Reg. Price 
----Mocking Bird (variations) xn 
..Old Black Joe, Feo ee 
Louisiana Waltzes (very fine). ‘* «alee 
y Mother's Prayer (Reverie) = oo 4 
Heart Memori jes, 
iia Ghicsee Expreme 3 anon (8 i % iy ” 
deta uis Expo. ery pular’ ‘4 
...- Patriotic Moles National An Rye “4 
.. Plantation Melodies posghera Airs)... “* “ 
Moonlight on the ‘Lake (Grade 6)...... ae 
.. Down By The Old Garden Gate an ) Reg. Price 
Grandmother's Love Letters.. pi 
Promise That You'll Be True.. je ela iene 
On a we Virginia Shore. .... bi “t ve 
-Mv Home & Sweetheart. ‘sown in Dixie et “. 
If You. "Should Wander From My Side “ “* 
To any one buying one or more of the above 
Free pieces, who will send in addition the names 
and addresses of six persons who play or sing and would 
be interested in our catalonye. we W ps send an addi- 
tional piece without cha Names of music teachers 
are particularly reques * Write names plainly. 














SBeeee seeezzeezes 


McKinleyMusicCo. 27 ee 


Please send me et, free catalogue, also pieces mar! 
nclose 10¢ for each piece wanted). 


X in this ad. 
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Plush Pillow 











This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH FREE 
ON EASY CONDITIONS. 

~ Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 

mail a 2\4-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human 

hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 

3 value, remit $1.soin 10 days, or secure 3 or- 

) ders for switches and get yourown free. Extra 

shades alittle more. Sendsample for estimate. 


im 634-17 Gale ioe rere 





Top Free 


Send us you once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, eae, ‘and’ Baag will will send you this beautiful, 
genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist's 
5 vated of Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliot or Joseph 
erson, y for P 

burning. Choice of | PYROGRAPHY 
old gold, tan or 
light green 

plush, ize, 
Ixi7 inches. 

6 burned. 








Our $2.50 
Special Offer Outfit No. 97 
For Burning on plush, wood ete. 
Includes fine Platinum Pome, Cork “Handie, Rubber ring 
Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork: rane Alcohol Lam: 
Wood and full directions, all in 
ere box. re your ecer we will send itC. 
‘ou like it when you get it, then our special 
rice. When cash accompanies order we inclu aly free, our 
z ——— instrection. Hasabeok (er (price 25c.), the most 
comple ans pu 
Write today fo ‘or Fe: paa ca rey ts No 8 SMSs, in in ——_- and 
24-page wil meee oy soy FREE, Ni Gibson 
o' 





THAYER & CHANDLER _ 
160-164 W. Jackson Bow Chicago 











levard 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods tn the Worl 


























DIAMOND HAND BOOKS 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 


Shcldon’s Letter Writer, L.W. Sheldon 

Shirley’s Lovers’ Guide, Grace Shirley 

besa 32 Secrets; er, How to Be Beautiful, Grace 
irley 


Guide to Etiquette, L. W.Sheldon 
Physical Health Culture, Professor Fourmen 


Frank Merviwell's Book of Physical Development, 
Burt L. Standis! 


National Dream Sid Mme. Claire Rougemont 
Zingara Fortune Teller, A Gypsy Queen 

The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, Prof. Donovan 
The Key to Hypnotism, Robert G. Elisworth, M. D. 

U. S. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. Donovan 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, : NEW YORK 


HAIR GOODS 
Peeing, WIGS tokn tenn, 
Stylish POMPADOURS, WAVY SWITCHES 


$3.00 Up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. 11 





70 State Street, - <- Chicago 





SELL GOODS BY MAIL 


Greatest successes of recent years have been made b; 


Order firms. Note the large number of advertisements in 7 eekly 
and monthly publications; nearly all transact business through the’ 
mails. For the beginner in Mail Order business, the principal 
thing is to start right. By following our plan, which has been 
tested for years, you are certain to start right; it tells how a profit- 
—_ Mail Order business may be started; best line of goods for 


beginner; hints on advertising, etc. Plan free to interested parties. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., 1002 S Grand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ding Law School 
STUDY In ge emcee 


Pre ‘Improved 
method of instruction, combinin oe the "Textbook, 
t e Book thods, “A 
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LAW Instruction. 
on Year. 
res for the bar of a 


ro" by & 
a) Osliogn, 
te today for Catalogue. 


Chieago yt needs Sores School of Law, z 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 
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YOU A- NEW PAIR FREE 


MEN’S SUITS TO ORDER IN SINGLE $10 
OR DOUBLE BREASTED 8TYLE FOR 
Tailored and Fitted Equal to Any $25.00 Suit 


Our $10.00 Made to Order Suits lead the fashion; they 

will give a. years wear or your money back. 
Our Great Guarantee: 

If you find a single thread of cotton in the cloth we 
make our $10.00 suits from YOU may keep the suit, ex- 
tra trousers, extra vest and suit case. Besides we will 
return to you all money you paid us on suit. 

with every suit an extra pair of $5 Trousers; 

also an extra Fancy Vest and a Leather 

Handle Patent Gents or Ladies Suit Case. 
Write for free t blank, tape 





and full particulars. 
Address F 133 THE Sth AVE. TAILORS, 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


Refer to 100,000 satisfied customers, all banks and merchants, 
We are well known. 


















% CARAT QUALITY—A-1 
72.50 ‘ 

OTHER GRADES OF SAME 

SIZE AS LOW AS $50.00 
TERMS $12. CASH. $6. PER MONTH ~ 


MONGST our customers are many who ter 
on credit by choice —not because they can’t 
afford to pay cash. Ask them ‘why’? and 
they wi!l tell you that gradually paying for 
an article makes the cost seem as nothing. 

Of course, everybody must know that there is a 
difference between credit prices and lowest pre- 
vailing cash prices—but with ws the difference is 
hardly worth mentioning. It’s a mere fraction. 

We will send you on approval, express prepaid, 
a half carat diamond with mounting like illustration, 
or any standard 14-kt. solid gold mounting. If ring 
is as represented, pay express agent $12.00. Balance 
monthly. If you‘d like to have goods sent by regis- 
tered mail, send first payment with order. Your 
reputation for honesty is our security. 

Catalog No. G84 shows a wealth of diamond ange 
ranging in price from $12.50 to $743. If inter- 
ested in Watches, ask for Special Catalog. Both free. 


Lecbert Li Josenh Zesi5%" 


Jewelry 
Credit House 
213 (G84) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Established 1882 Responsibility, $250,000.00 





















BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


Brooks System 


: coe a nail and cut out a piece 





time—at ee and 
source of profit and 








ing from $2.50 up. and mater- 
} minon in every household. Pat- 
ternd of over 40 styles and/sizes— lengths from 12 to 55 feet 

The Brooks System consists: jxact-size printed paper patterns 
of every part of the boa ith de led instrictions and working illus- 
tains showing each » 






















of the work—an itemized bill of material 
ired and how to secure it. 
Over six thousand amateurs succe built boats by 
Brooks, System last year. ifty per cent of them have 
b ile their ssoead heft Many bes established themselves i 1D 
















for the amatenk yachts- 
iba ‘ations of each boat\and a 
k-down and completed 
















THOUSANDS NAKE 


35,000: 


© /-A YEAR- INTHE - 
REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


No other business produces the profits that are iil 
every year in the Real Estate Business. 

‘We want to teach you the Best Business on earth 
and its principles and practices both thoroughly and techni- 
cally in a few weeks’ time without interfering with your pres- 
ent employment. 

We want to teach you the Ren! Estate, Gen- 
eral Brokerage, and Insurance Business. 

You can make more money in the Real Estate Business 
without capital, in less time than you can in any other busi- 
ness in the world. t is a profession and the business of a 
gentleman. 

Notice for yourself in the newspapers and magazines the 
tremendous growth of the real estate business—railroads sell- 
ing land grants; the government openi up new homestead 
territories ; timber concessions being scut factories going up 
in small tow ns; new subdivisions, etc. 

In order to establish our graduates in business at once, we 
furnish them our ‘Real Estate Journal” containing descrip 
tions of all kinds of real estate, business opportunities, ine 
vestments, etc., in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
We list their properties; help them secure customers; co- 
operate with and assist them to a quick success. We appoint 
them members of one of the largest co-operative brokerage 
companies in America 

Don't spend the best days of your life working for others 
when you can make an independent fortune for yourself. We 
assist in establishing you in business or to profitable employ- 
ment. Hundreds indorse our institution. 

Write for free booklet, It will interest you. 


H. W. Cross & Co., 101 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
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Medicinal Properties 


The Purity, Maturity, Mellow, Deli- 
cious Taste, and the Agreeable Flavor of 
FULTON Whiskey secured for it the indorse- 
ment of physicians; placed it in the wards 
of Municipal and:Government Hospitals, to 
whom we refer you, and on the sideboards of 
select clubs, and in the medicine chests of 
thousands of families. 


Our Offer to You 


We ship, all express charges prepaid, 


Two Gallons for $5-°2 


of Pure FULTON Rye or Bourbon or one gale 
lon each, in Myers’ Patent glass demijohn 
packed in a plain box, and to prove FULTO. 
is the best Whiskey, you need 


send no money 


We ship on 30 days’ credit if you will have your mer- 
chant or bank guarantee the pod set Fi Gone 
Pure FULTON Rye or Bourbon is shipped in plain 4 3 
(ieee, boxes, express charges prepaid, either 4 full quart bot- for @Us 
: tles for $3.00; 8 for $6.00, or 12 for $9.00. 8 tor $6. 
This offer is made to prove FULTON is Kentucky’s 12 tor$9 
Great Whiskey, (acknowledged the best), and place fs ties g 
it in Fy household before you make any outlay. Pista Senge 
‘RE E—¥our miniature bottles of Selected Re- 
—————_ serve Stock Fulton gratis with either 2 gallons ~ 
n Demijobns | in demijohns or 8 quart bottle orders accompanied 
with cash ; larger orders same ratio. 
If not satisfied with goods, return, and if paid for 
all your money will be refunded by first mail. 


A book, ‘“‘A Fair Customer,” Mailed Free, tells of our product, 
Address ut U.S. Reg. Distillery No. 22, 6th Dist. Ky., and us. 


Myers & Company 


In Plain Box Warehouse No. 3066 COVINGTON, KY. 


% Orders from Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
st" Utah, Washington and Wyoming, must call for either 20 full quart bottles, or 6 gallons in 
demijohns, ora cask, for $15. by freight prepaid. Write for express terms. 
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Hop S 
7 springs, ARKANS* 


Brings the benefits of the HOT SPRINGS, 
ARKANSAS, right into your home. 
WITHOUT the. trouble, time and expense. 
WITH the coinfort, exclusiveness and 
pleasant environment of your own house. 








10 SULPHUR BATHS, $1.00. (402. Mailing Bottle, 50c.) 
SULPHUME SOAP 


: is a luxury when used for the toilet, bath 
* or shaving. All soaps, 25c. the cake. 


All Sulphume Preparations are GUAR- 
ANTEED PurE and BENEFICIAL and should 
be on sale at first-class druggists. If not, 
we will furnish direct, express prepaid. 


The facsimile ‘> ¢ On every 
package of MM ADO ven uine 
goods, 

Our booklet, ‘“‘History of Sulphur and 
Its Benefits to Health’’ mailed free on ap- 
plication, 


Special Calendar Offer. 

We have secured the exclusive right to 
Paul de Longpre’s new Art Calendar for 
1906, containing six new, original, signed 
Violet designs, 11x15, which could not be 
purchased at retail for Jess than One Dol- 
lar. This beautiful portfolio of Art will be 
mailed to each appli- 
cant, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of 25c. 











SULPHUME CO., 
3i VESEY STREET, 
New York City. 









= 
SULPHUME 










































The Question Is 
Will You? Not Cau You! 


Every man can, if he wi//, increase his knowl- 
edge, and ereby his salary, by improving 
his spare time. Your pay de- 
pends on your knowledge; there- 
fore you contre] your own salary. 
If you are getting small pay it is 
because you are doing a grade 
of work that hundreds of others 
can do equally well. Our instruc- 
tion will fit you for 
a higher grade in 
our present line, or 
nan entirely differ- 
ent line. Big firms 
are eagerly search- 
ing for engineers cap- 
able of directing 
their .vast enter- 
prises, to whom they 
can pay salaries as 
great as $10,000 a 
ee ae i ae 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. overalls with the oil 
can and waste in his hand. He is the man who 
designs the engine which the other man runs. He 
is the master mind who conceives, plans and 
directs the work of hundreds of other men. 


ENGINEERING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Tf you cannot go to a technical school it can be 
brought to your doorby the postman. Ourstudents 
study under the direction of the tame teachers 
who have charge of the laboratories and classes of 
Armour Institute of Technology, thus bringing for 
the first time to engineering correspondence stu- 
dents the standards and thoroughness of resident 
schoolinstruction. Students desiring to continue their 
studies and take a degree in residence will be given 
proper credit by Armour Institute of Technology: 

ou are no different from the thousands of others 
who have succeeded by this means, and you can, 
if vou will. If you wil/, you will write to-day for 
full information regarding the course needed to fit 
you for a position in the course marked “X.”” This 
costs you nothing; neither will it bring an agent to 
annoy you for all time tocome. We employ no agents. 
All money paid by the student ts used in instructing 
the student. 

Tuition fees are moderate—from $10 up—and 
may be paid in small monthly payments. 


COUPON—CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY 


_ Please send me soo Pane handbook. lam interestcd 
in the course marked “X.” 

*s..-Mechanical Drawing eves Municipal Engineering 
*....-Electrical Engineering __...... Railroa i Engineering 
*se.Central Station Work was Surveying 

Electric Lightning +t... Hydraulics 
Electric Railways Structural Drafting 

i ‘omplete Architecture 

-Architectural Engineering 

































:...  _. “RASS SiS ae Contractors’ and Builders’ 
«Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting Course 
.-Machine-Shop Practice ___....... Cotton Course 
Heating, Ventilation and __...... Woolen and Worsted Goods 
Plumbi: Course 


+++++- Knit Goods Course 
doseia College Preparatory Course 
(fitting for entrance to en- 
gineering schools) 





Locomotive Engineering 





i....-Structural Engineering 


Smith's Mag—Nov., 'o5 





















American School of Correspondence, 


at 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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EITHER OF THESE 





FREE 


ae 
and mention the book 


To anyone anywhere. 


want. I will gladly sen it. 


IF YOU ARE 


BLIND 


or have Failing Sight, Cataracts, Granulated Lids, Weak and 
Congested Eyes, Scars, Scums or Ulcers, on the eyes or any 
other eye disease, write for my 


80 PAGE BOOK ON EYE DISEASES 


which tells how to cure these eye diseases by a simple method at your 
own home. Describes and illustrates every known eye disease 
with colored pictures, tells how to care for the eyes, how to 
live, bathe, etc. A full of information about eyes which 
should be in every home, it is free, write to-day. 


IF you ARREDE AF 


either partially or completely or if you have head-noises, ring- 
ing in the ears, discharging ears, Catarrh of the head, nose or 
throat, or any ear disease. Write for my 


64 PAGE BOOK ON DEAFNESS 


and learn of a new method whereby all those afflicted with Deaf- 
ness or other ear diseases, can cure themselves | at home with- 
out visiting a doctor, ost Pp book p d and is 
free to all. Address 


DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 322 Century Bidg., Des Moines, la. 

















For elegance, fragrance, gare 
and purity, Mme. Royale’s Cold 
Cream is absolutely without an 
ual. Contains the condensed Milk 

of Almonds and concrete juice of 
voung Scotch Oats. Unsurpassed for 
whitening, softening and nourishing 
the skin, removing wrinkles and giv- 
inga healthy, natural glow and beauty 
to the complexion. Will not cause the 
growth of hair. Especially recommend- 


ring the skin for 


Prepa: 
powder and make-up. Half-pound can 
soc, prepaid; large trial jar by mail 5c. 


Pardridge & Blackwell, 


Detroit, Mich. 
4 


Woodward and Michigan Aves. 





A Dream of Fair Women 


N Art Portfolio co aati (10) pictures 
of beautiful women representing differ- 
ent types from 
the oriental 

beauty to the Cowboy 
Girl of the Wild West. 
All made in the most: 
beautiful and artistic 
colors. Size 7x10 
inches, made on artist 
stippled paper.. Very 
appropriate for framing, 
and just the thing for 
your den. 

Sent prepaid to any 
address in the U. S. or 
Canada for 


5Oc. 

P. O. 
ee Oe 
stamps. Address 
THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY, 


333 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
P.S.—If you order within 10 days we will send you — a nifty dip entitled 
If so soon I'm to be done fo: 
What on earth was I randing be 




















GLOGAU’S 
ALCOHOL-GAS STOVE 


$1. Express Paid. 
Can do everything and more a a 
as stove does. Indispensable 
or nursery, sick-room, camping, 
shaving; curling or flat iron; for 
tourists, Mer pt light housekeep- 
ing, or wherever gas is not 
available or, desirable. Va- 
porizes alcohol into gas, increasing 
Weighs but80z. Consumes but 
Will boil quart of 
water ing minutes. Smokeless and odorless. Uses either wood 
or grain alcohol. Simple; cannot get out of order. Safe; will 
sustain weight of 100 Ibs. Extinguishes instantly (blows out like a 
candle Nh at Non-explosive. Solid Spun Brass and NICKEL 
PLA 1D. Sent anywhere, Express paid, Beware of 


x 
dangerous imitations. UR NAME. 


its efficiency 8 insee. 
2cents’ worth of alcohol an hour. 


Genuine is stamped with 
Agents wanted. 


Clogau & Co., 382 Dickey Building, Chicago 

















‘Learn the Truth 


you know that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, sickly children and divorcee 
is Bs.23 by physicians and shown by court records to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex, 


SEXOLOGY wucroue 


Contains we eens in one volume— 


a Young Man Should H: 
a Father Should Have. 
Medical 





Price, postpaid, $2.00 


PURITAN PUB. CO. 





Knowledge! ? a Young Husband Should Have. 


a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
nowledge a Husband and Wife Should Have. 
By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A. M., M. D. 


Dept.. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 


a Young Woman Should Have. 
a Young Wife Loge ee 
a Mother Should H 


Knowledge {3 
Mother Should impart to Her Daughtes. 


Table of contents mailed free 
75, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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In recent years no painter has succeeded in por- 
traying such a popular type of womanhood as “The 
Gibson Girl,” by Charles Dana Gibson, the great Amer- 
ican “black-and-white artist.” And yet there are many 
people who believe that the Gibson Girl is purely 
an imaginary type of girl, and that she only 
exists in the imagination of the artist. 

Never was there a more erroneous 
idea, for to-day, in Fifth Avenue, 
New York, the Gibson Girl with 
the Broadway walk can be seen 
every day of the week. She 
has a personality all to her- 
self, her gowns are always 
the “very latest,” and her 
walk—well, it is the es- 
sence of originality, and 
according to the “smart 
set,” of grace. 

Some time ago, an 
American syndicate 
decided to show Eng- 
land what the Gibson 
Girl really was like, and 
with this object in 
view, a prize of $2,000.00 
was offered to the Amer- 
ican girl, who, in the 
opinion of a committee 
of expert judges, was 
best fitted to occupy this 
important position. 

There were 120 en- 
tries in the contest. , 4 
Eventually, after due con- Hs x mn 
sideration, Miss Camille WAT ; it Hy 
Clifford was declared the ete 
winner, and this is how she 
defines the Broadway walk: 

“The fashionable New 
York girl,” says Miss Clif- 
ford,“ walks with a peculiarly 
graceful bend from the hips, 
the upper part of the body 
remaining perfectly stiff, while 
the lower limbs move with a glid- 
ing motion. 

“This is the best description I can 


of pictures, 


think it is comparatively clear. Some 
writers, however, seem to be under the impres- 


sion that the walk is the sort of gait a cat would assume 
in walking across a floor composed of red-hot bricks—a t 
least, that is the impression the average description 
leaves on one’s mind.” Before sailing for England 
where, by the way, she is the biggest sensation 
that ever stepped on the shores of Old Britain, 
Miss Clifford posed for a remarkable series 

a small reproduction of 
which appears at the bottom of this 
page. The title of the picture is 
“Osculation,” the portraits depict- 
ing the various stages of the kiss. 
There at once became a tre- 
mendous demand for the pic- 
tures, not only because of the 
fame of the actress who posed 
for them, but because of 
the real worth of the series. 
To supply this popular 


demand, AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE which has con- 
trol of the pictures,repro- 
duced the photographsin 
# novel manner. On a 
sheet of very heavy 
paper, size 94% x 29% 
inches, the portraits 
have been printed in 
duo-tone colors. Each 
portrait is of cabinet 
size, and a rich maroon 
border gives the whole 
the exact effect of seven 
photographs mounted 
on a mat ready for fram- 
ing. The idea is alto- 
gether a novel one and is 


copyrighted by AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE. 


The “Osculation’”’ pic- 


tures will be given FREE to 
all who send fifty cents for a 
three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 
Tis the biggest fifty cents worth 
ever offered, too, for the pictures 
alone are wortbthe price, while the 
three numbers of AINSLEE’Ss contain 
such a wealth of good reading that each 
number becomes a treasured volume. 
Address with remittance in stamps or currency to 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 79 7th Avenue, New York. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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The above is a bird’s-eye picture of our plant at Troy, Ohio, which covers three city squares, 
The capacity of distillery is 2,000 bushels of grain per day, of warehouses 5,000,000 gallons, 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


A FULL $9.20 Express 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We won't give anybody a chance to adulterate HAYNER WHISKEY, 
so we sell direct to YOU. We cut out all the dealers and middlemen, so you 
save their enormous profits and are absolutely sure of getting our whiskey in 
its original purity, richness and flavor. Pure HAYNER WHISKEY has .no 





s¥% | superior at any price and yet it costs less than dealers charge for inferior 

ayy adulterated stuff. 

eva We will ship you in a plain sealed case, with no marks to 
f Py P : 

nox OUR OFFER show contents, FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER WHISKEY, either RYE 


6A) or BOURBON, for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Take it home and 
sample it, have your doctor test it, every bottle if you wish. Then, if you 
g) don’t find it perfectly satisfactory, ship it back to us AT OUR EXPENSE 
% and your $3.20 will be promptly refunded, How could any offer be fairer? 
¥@ You don’t risk a cent. Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 

$f Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, 


val «60s Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID 
us or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


if 
BAS) THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 
ae DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE, 






















A man receives a small salary because hé lacks training for a special 
line of work; because he depends for his occupation upon the want 
columns of the daily newspapers, or upon some other equally hap- 
hazard method, instead of striving for a Position of promise and profit. 


The International Correspondence Schools were created 14 years ago, 
and to-day have an equipment valued at $5,000,000 the sole purpose of which 
ts to qualify handicapped men for the better positions of life. The 1. C.S. 
makes no distinction between clerk and mechanic—whether a man’s income 
is small, his work confining, or his education limited. If he can read and write, 
and has the ambition to succeed, the J. C. S. can qualify him by mail, in his 
spare time, for a higher salary in his present work°or in a new occupation. 


Thousands have succeeded. You are no different from others. Your 
income is no smaller, you are no older—no younger—no further away— 
no more helpless. You, too, can succeed! 



















It costs nothing—to ask HOW. Look over the list of positions 
given below, mark’ the one that appeals to you, then 


Cut out the Coupon, 
mail it to us and learn 


How 
To Get 
More 
Salary 






International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 037 SCRANTON, PA 
n, without further pro om on my part, 
Piesow can ualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
fore which | have marked X 








When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE 

























































Where Can You Get More Music 


or Fun For the Money Than in an 
| EDISON PHONOGRAPH ? 


It combines in one instrument more varieties of high 
class music and fun than any other automatic entertainer 





READ WHAT IT DOES 


It tells funny stories :—the equal of the best monologues of the vaudeville stage. If you 
can’t tell a laughable story well, get the Phonograph to do it for you, 

It sings songs :—any kind and style, soprano, contralto, tenor, bass, male or mixed quar- 
tettes, duets, or sextettes ; popular, operatic, or sacred music. 

It renders instrumental music :—so perfectly that you can imagine the original instru- 
ment or band is being played in the room. While the volume is not too loud for the house, 
the tempo, tone-quality, and expression are splendid. 

It provides music for dancing :—The records are made especially for this purpose, under 
the direction of a noted dance master, and those for square dances are furnished with and with- 
out calls. Learn to dance in private or teach your children at home, with the Phonograph as 
accompanist. 

It entertains children as well as adults :—A boon to busy mothers. No matter how fret- 
ful the children may be they will listen to the Phonograph with rapt attention for hours. 

Entertains visitors or sick people :—Unexpected visitors can be delightfully enter- 
tained by the Phonograph, and it cheers the invalid and relieves the tedium of convalescence 
like nothing else. 

It records voices and instruments :—You or your friends can recite, sing or play to the 
Phonograph and thus make a permanent record for future reproduction. Make records of your 
children’s voices, or your talented friends’ performances. They will be valued in later years. 


Edison Phonographs and Edison Gold Moulded Records are the results of 
the inventive genius of Thos. A. Edison and have been improved and perfected 
until today they are recognized as pre-eminent in the reproduction of sound. 
Thousands are in use everywhere and the rapidly increasing demand taxes the 
resources of the Company. 


The Phonographs cost from $10 up and the records 35c. each. You are invited to callon 
the nearest Phonograph dealer and hear any of our thousands of records free of charge. 
Write today for address of nearest dealer and our new Phonograph Booklet, ‘‘Home Enter- 
tainments with the Edison Phonograph.’’ This booklet can be had in no other way. 


=< NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE,N.J. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 
I. C. S. Language Courses Taught by Edison Phonograph. 
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Fill in and mail this coupon. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Please send me Phonograph Catalogue and New Lis: of Edison Records. 
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REMEX 101 





SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN. PRICE $1.25 


The Remex Self-filler is jf} To fill: Give the collar, 
new. It is simple as can | which is part of the 
be. No mechanism to }/f] barrel, a half-turn, ex- 
unlock, no screws to turn, |} Posing rubber sack on 
to undo. Nota If] which is cemented a 
possibility of ‘accidental jf metal bar extending the 
Paverliow of in full length of the 
from tany cause rubber. Press 
whatever. Instantly this bar, dip in 
filled and instantly the ink, remove 
cleaned. It UV the pone 
will hold 234 (The Fingers fills it J and the pen 
times. as much I | filled. A half. 
ink as any other self- turn one way or another 
filling fountain pen made. opens or closes the barrel. 











pen-holder in a light 
insertion of a_ larger 
ble with the use of any 


The making of the 
material permits the 
ink-sack than is possi- 
other style cover- ing, thus giving the 
Remex great ink- holding capacity. 


Sold by L. E. Remex 


Stationers, Druggists, Company 


and by Big 
Stores Everywhere 


6 Cortlandt Street 
New York, N. Y, 
Sectional view 


Borated Talcum 
Poulet 
pPowder, 


Beautifies and * ; Relief 
Preserves the for "prickly Heat, Chafing 
Complexion. and unburn. 

Be sure that you get the original, For sale everywhere or by 
Mail 25ec. Sample Free. 7ry Mennen's Violet Talcum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











|, Aentacura 


A at paste commended bp 


Chree Chausand Dentists. 
Het 25¢ (the cost of a tube) 
represent the premium. 

Che policy is an Endowment without 
options as pou twill receive these three returns. 
it Ceeth preserved. 
20) Marcteria destraped. 
3° Breath sweetened. 


Dentacura Cn 


7 ALLING ST. 
NEWARK, N.J. 
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25¢ AT YOUR ORUGGIST 
‘WE WILL SEND IT DIRECT FOR 25¢ 


'P YOUR DEALER WILL NOT SUPPLY IT, 
y \ 











N YOU ASK FORT 


fe oe WHEN | IMPROVED 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


“ME The Name is 


stamped on every 
7 , 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 














